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BY THE AüTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX." 



Front the North British Review. 

She attempts to show how the trials, perplexities, joys, sorrows, la- 
bors, and successes of life deepen or wither the character according to 
its inward bent. 

She cares to teach, not how dishonesty is always plunging men into 
infinitely more complicated external difficulties than it would in real life, 
but how any continued insincerity gradually darkens and corrupts the 
very life -Springs of the mind ; not how all events conspire to crush an 
unreal being who is to be the " example " of the story, but how every 
event, adverse or fortunate, tends to strengthen and expand a high mind, 
and to break the Springs of a selfish or merely weak and self-indulgent 
nature. 

She does not limit herseif to domestic conversations, and the mere 
shock of character on character ; she includes a large ränge of events — 
the influence of worldly successes and failures — the risks of commercial 
enterprises — the power of social position — in short, the various elements 
of a wider economy than that generally admitted into a tale. 

She has a true respect for her work, and never jtermits herseif to 
" make books," and yet she has evidently very great facility in making 
them. 

There are few writers who have exhibited a more marked progress, 
whether in freedom of touch or in depth of purpose, than the authoress 
of "The Ogilvies" and "John Halifax." 
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A BKAVE LADY. 



THE PEOLOGUE. 



In most, nay, I tbink in all lives, is some epoch which, 
looking back upon, we can perceive bas been tbe turning- 
point of our existence — a moment when the imagination 
first wakes up, the feelings deepen, and vague, general im- 
pressions settle into principles and convictions ; wben, in 
short, our bias for good or ill is permanently given. We 
may not recognize tbis at tbe time, but we do afterwards, 
saying to ourselves, either with thankfulness or regret, 
" But for sucb and sucb a thing, or sucb and sucb a per- 
son, I sbould not have been what I am." 

Tbis crisis befeil me, Winifred Weston, wben I was just 
entering my sixteentb year. It was not "falling in love," 
as in most cases it is — and rightly, for love is, or ougbt to 
be, the strongest thing on eartji ; but it was equivalent to 
it, and upon me and the moulding of my character it had 
precisely the same effect. Nay, in a sense I did really fall 
in love, but it was a veiy harmless phase of the passion; 
for I was a commonplace damsel of sixteen, and the object 
of my intense admiration — nay, my adoring affection — was 
an old lady of seventy. 

A young girl in love with an old woman ! What a ri- 
diculous form of the emotion, or sentiment ! Not so ridic- 
ulous, my good friends, as at first appears; and by no 
means so uncommon as you sappose. I have known sev- 
eral cases of it besides my own : cases in which a great 
difference in years and character drew out, to a reraark- 
able degree, that ideal worship and passionate devotedness 
which is at the root of all true love, first love especiallj» 
Laugh as you wiU, there is always a spiee oi noYiVeivfes» m 
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A BRAVE LADY. 

the boy who falls in love with hia " grsndmother j™ and I 
have ölten thought tbat one of the cxtenuating circum- 
Htances in the life of that selfish, moasuroloving, modern 
heathen, Goethe, was tho fact that in bis old age he was 
ao adored by a " child." 

Nor does the character of the feeling alter wben it is 
only a womau's towarda a woman. I have loved a man, 
thaut'Gad, having found a man worth loving ; bnt he well 
knows that for a long time he ranked second in my affec- 
tions to a woman — to tbis woman, for whom my attach- 
ment had all the intenaity of love itaelf. 

Sbe was, as I have said, quite old, even at the time when 
I first belield her, which happened to be at eburch. Our 
pewa were alongside of one another, for I sat in the rec- 
tor's, and sbe in the one beyond. 1 was the new curate's 
datighter, and ahe waa "the lady of tho hall" — Brierley 
Hall, the oldost and filmst place in the uoighborhood. Sbe 
entered aloue. Many of the fine families of the parish al- 
ways had a foottnan to carry tbeir prayer-books, but ahe 
carricil her own ; walkod alone, stately and slow, np the 
niale, and took her seat in a corner of the large mnsty pew, 
the cushions and liiiings of wbich, once a rieh crimson 
cloth, had faded with the suusbine of indefinite aurumers. 
Tliey contrasted strongly with the blaek of her garments — 
iiadk, bat not sombre; her gown being of rieh glittering 
silk, though she still wore a sort of widow's cap over her 
Bmooth, soft white hair. 

I knew who she waa. Thongh my father and I had only 
been a week at Brierley, she was of sufficicut importance 
there for us to have already heard abont her — at least aa 
miich as tho villügu goiierftllj' knew. I bad been told I 
fihould be sure to aee her in church, the only place where 
she ever was seen in public; and she had been described 
to me ao mintitely that my excited curiosity could not fall 
to recognize her at once. 

Even had it been otherwise, I think the resnlt would 
have been all the aame. It was to be, and it was ; and I 
could not help it. I, the poor curate's duigbter, motbev 

s, romantic, solititry, brotight np in the strictest seclaatOD, 
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feil in love, desperately and determinedly, with this beauti- 
f ul old lady — Lady de Bougainville. 

It was such a remarkable naine too, and so exactly suited 
to her appearance. Let me describe her if I can. 

She had " high " features, as they are called — that is, her 
nose was aquiline, and the • outline of her cheek and chin 
sharply and clearly cut ;. likewise her mouth, which, though 
delicate, had much decision in it. It was a sad and firm 
rather than a sweet mouth ; or perhaps it seemed as if it 
had been meant to be sweet, but the experience of life 
had hardened it. Nevertheless, the old softness could and 
did at times return ; I saw it afterwards, not then. Sad- 
ness also was the characteristic of her eyes — sadness, or at 
any rate pensiveness. They put me in mind of the sea af- 
ter a storm, when the waves have calmed down, and the 
surface has grown smooth, or even broken out again into 
little necessary ripples : but you know all the while there 
must be, somewhere or other, many a broken spar floating 
about; many a cast-away treasure beaten against the 
beach; many a dead carcass of ancient grief rising up 
from the depths below. Such did rise — and I fancied I 
could see them — in the dark eyes of this my beautiful lady 
— the most beautiful, I still think, that I ever beheld, though 
she was a septuagenarian. 

Even now, as I vainly try to describe her, I feel my old 
infatuation return — the delight with which I watched ev- 
ery curve of her features — pale, colorless features — as un- 
English and peculiar as her eyes ; and admired every f old 
in her dress — quite unlike any lady's dress I had ever seen. 
Her toüet was complete in all its details, as befitted both 
herseif and her Station. She was chausske et gantke (the 
French best expresses what I mean; we English merely 
put on gloves and shoes) to perfection ; and she had little 
hands and little feet — remarkably so for such a tall wom- 
an. She lost no inch of her height, and she carried her 
head like one who has never lowered it in shame or syco- 
phancy before mortal man. " Aristocratic " undoubtedly 
would have been the adjective applied to her; but used 
in its right sense, as belonging to " the Yiest" oi \tafc satf&v. 
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n- repellent, or 
constitute aris- 



Tbere was nothing haughty about hei 

scornful — if tbese qualiües are supposed to constitute a 

tocracy. 

Her eyes and complexion, aa I have aaid, were very un- 
English, and wben ehe began to say the responses, it was 
witb a slight, a very slight accent, — French, I thought ; but 
in notbing eise was she foreign. Her dress was the ovdi- 
nary di'ess of an Euglish widow, from wbose wecde Time 
haa melted away the obnoxious pomposity of erape, and al- 
lowed a faint mixture of white and gray with the black. 
But it was black still— no bugtes — no triuiniings — no orna- 
mental fripperies, which alwaya aeem such a mockcry of 
mouruing. Her costume was perfectly piain, perfectly ßim- 
ple,yet exceedingly rioh; as was justitiable in a lady whose 
wealth was, people aaid, very great, and who had not a crca- 
ture to inherit it after her. 

For Lady de Boiigainville was that sad sight, a widowed 
wifc — a motber left childless. In her solitary old age she 
kept her forlorn State in tliat huge house, which, mauy 
yeara ago, her husband, Sir Edward de Bougainville, had 
bought, rebuilt, lived in for a short tirae, and then died. 
Before then, by a succeasion of fatalities, her six chiidren 
had died also. Then cefor ward she, too, was aa good as 
dead, socially speaking, to (he little woild of Brierlcy. She 
did not quit the Hall. She kept it up externally much as 
before — that ia, none of the rooras were closod, and there 
was a sufncient establishment of servants. But she lived 
in it quite alone— never visited anywhere, nor invited any 
body to visit her. So she pasBed her days, and had passed 
tliera — our gossiping landlady told nie — for twenty yeara 
and more, the wonder and curiosity of the ncighborhood — 
this poor, lonely, wealthy woman — the envied, pitied, much 
revered, much criticised Lady de Bougainville. 

Tliose who revered her were the poor, to whom she was 
unlimitedly cliaritable: those wbo criticised her were the 
rieh, the county families with whom she had long ceased to 
assoeiate, and the new-comers whom she never sotight to 
visit at all. These were naturally indignant that Bru-r- 
' yllail ahonk] be sbut up from them — that no diuner-par- 
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ties should be given in tbe fiue old dining-room where 
Charles II. was said to have taken a royal refection after 
hunting in the chase which surrounded the property. The 
younger generation likewise feit aggrieved that on such a 
beautif ul lawn there should be no archery parties. (croquet 
then was not), and no hope whatever of a ball in the tap- 
estry-chaniber, concerning which there were rumors with- 
out end; for none of the present generation had ever 
seen it. 

Once things had been very different. While Sir Ed- 
ward was rebuilding the Hall he inhabited a house near, 
and lived in a . style suitable to his f ortune, while his wif e 
and family mingled in all the best society of the neighbor- 
hood. They were exceedingly populär, being a large, mer- 
ry family — handsome to look at, füll of life and strength. 
Their f ather was less liked, being " rather queer," people 
said, somewhat unsocial, and always fancying himself a 
great invalid. But their mother shared in all their youth- 
ful enjoyments, and herseif shone upon society like a star. — 
Yanished too, almost as suddenly ; for after a certain grand 
ball — a house-warming which Sir Edward gave — and the 
splendors of which the eider generation in the village re- 
membered still, the master of Brierley Hall feil really ill of 
some mysterious ailment. " Something araiss here, folk 
said," observed my informant, tapping her forehead ; and 
after lingering, unseen by any body,for many months, died, 
and was buried in Brierley church-yard. His monument, in 
piain white marble, without any of the fulsomeness com- 
mon to epitaphs, was over his widow's head every Sunday 
as she sat in the Hall pew. 

There, too, was a second tablet, equally simple in form 
and inscription, recording the names, ages, and dates of 
death of her six children. They had every one perished, 
some abroad, some at home, within a comparatively short 
space of time — dying off, as some f amilies do die off, when 
all the probabilities seem in favor of their continuing to re- 
raote generations a prosperous, healthy, and honorable race. 
When I read the list of names on the white tablet», «xA 
glanced thence at the mother's face, I no longet ^omÄstÄ 



iit its sad expression, or at Ihoso " peculiarities "■ — people 
called them — which had made her the talk of tlie village, 
until it grew weary of talking, and let her alone. 

At first, in the early years of her desolation, her neigh- 
bors had. made many atternpts, some from curiosily, some 
from pure kindness, to break through her determined se- 
clusion; but they lailed. She waB neither uncourteous nor 
ungrateful, but there was about her a silent repelling of all 
sympathy, which frightened the curious and wore out the 
pationce of even the kindest-hearted of these intrudera. 
Slio let tbem aee, plainly enough, that their Visits were an 
intrusion, and that it was her intention to reappear in so- 
ciety no raore. 

She never did. Excopt at chureh on Simdays, or driving 
out along the most unfrequented roads, in bei' bandsome 
old-fashioned carriage, no one saw her beyond the liinits of 
her own grounds. She was as little known as the Dalai 
Lama, aad regarded with almost cqual awe. Her emallest 
deeda were notieed, her lightest saying recordecl, and her 
very name uttered respectfully, aa if she were a different 
person to the rest of the world. 

She was. As I sat gazing at her during the wholo of 
church-time, I feit that I never had seen, never should see, 
any body like Lady de Bougainvüle. 

It so happeoed that hitherto I had known very few wora- 
ou — that is, gentlewomen — partly because in the far-away 
pai'ish whero we had lived tili we came kere, there were 
ouly farm-houses, except the gveat house, which my father 
never let rae enter. A certain sad prejadice he had — whieb 
I will no farther allude to except to say that, though I was 
motherless, ray mother was not dead — made him altogathfff 
avoid female society. He had brought me up cntirely him- 
self, and tnore like a boy than a girl : in my beart I wisbed 
I was a boy, and rather despised my own sex, until I Bf 
Lady de Bougainvüle. 

She, with her noble beauty, not weak, but strong; with 
her aandatakable motherly uir, not the feelde fondnoss 
wliich is little better than an animal instinet, but that large 
,' taiderness which makes one ready to defend as 
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well as cherish one's offspring: she seemed to me a real 
woman — a real mother. And all her children were dead ! 

I did not presume to pity her, bat my heart was drawn 
towards her by something deeper than the fascination of 
the eye. The fancy of sixteen can take a pretty long Queen 
Mab's gallop in twö hours : by the time Service was over, I 
seemed to have been " in love " with her f or years. 

She walked down the aisle a little before rather than af- 
ter the rest of the congregation, quitting the church among 
not the genteel but the poor people, who courtesied to her 
and were acknowledged by her as she passed, but she made 
and received no other recognition. Alone as she came she 
departed, and alone she ascended her carriage — one of those 
chariots swaying about on Springs, such as were in fashion 
thirty years ago, with hammer-cloth in front and dickey be- 
hind. Her footman handed her in, and shut the door upon 
her with a sharp click, and an air as solemnly indifferent 
as that of the undertaker who closes a coffin-lid upon some 
highly respectable corpse whose friends have quitted the 
house — as I hear in f ashionable houses they always do ; and 
her eoachman then drove her off, the sole occupant of .this 
handsome carriage, as slowly as if he were driving a hearse. 

After all there was something pathetically funereal in this 
State, and I should have hated it, and turned away f rom it, 
had I not been so fascinated by Lady de Bougainville her- 
seif. She burst upon my dull life — craving for any thing 
new — as an interest so vivid that it was an actual revelation. 
I went home, to think about her all day, to dream of her at 
night ; I drew her profile — how perf ect it was, even though 
it was an old woman's face ! — among the sums on my slate, 
and along the margins of my Latin exercise-book. I kept 
my mind always on the gut vive, and my ears painf ully 
open, to catch any floating inf ormation concerning her ; but 
I was as shy of putting direct questions about her as if I 
had been a young man and she my first love. Do not laugh 
at me, you who read this ; it is such a good thing to be " in 
love w with any body. When we grow older we love iu a 
quieter and more rational way; but even theu we Tfegwcö^ 
tenderly our earljr idolatries. 



It scemed a long weck tili the next Sunday, and then I 
saw her again. Hcnceforward, from Sunday to Sunday, I 
lived in a suppreraed BOSpenM and louging — sure to be sat- 
isfied then ; für, fair weather or foul, Lady de Bougainvitle 
was always in her place at church. Only upon Sundays 
waa my fancy " with gazing fcd ;" but it fattened so rapidly 
upon that maiffre diet that I went through all the prelirui- 
nary Btages of a real iovc-fever. Most girls have it, or 
aomething like it, aud it rather does good than härm, eape- 
cially if the objeet is, as in my case, only a womau. Poor 
littlo lamb that ehe was — silly Winny Weston ! I look 
back at her now as if she were some other peraon, and not 
myself ; seeing all her faults, and all her good points, too ; 
and I heg it to be distinctly understood that I ara not the 
least asbamud of her, or of her " first love," either. 

That my idol should ever cast a tbonght towards me was 
an idea that never entered even my vivid imagination. She 
cast a glance occasionally — that is, she looked over my head 
to the opposite wall, but I never supposed ehe eaw lue. 
Howcvcr, this was of no consequence so long as I coiild see 
her, and speculate upon her, weaving long histories of which 
she was tlie heroine ; histories over which I aftenvarda 
Bmilcd to tbink how far thcy were from the tmth. Then, 
liaving eshausted the past, I tnrned to the future, and 
amused myself with conjuring up endless probabilities and 
fortuitous circurastances which might cause Lady de Bou- 
gainville and myself to meet, or enable me to do some be- 
roie action for hör, with or witliout her knowlcdgc — it did 
not matter much. Soraetimes I pictnred her horses start- 
ing off, and myself, liitle Winny Weston, catch ing hold of 
their bridles and prevcntmg a serioua aceident ; or some 
night tliere might arise a suddeu gleam of fire among tho 
trees whence peeped the chimneya of Brierley Hall, which 
I often watched from my bedroom window in the rooon- 
light; and I pieturod myself giving the al arm, aud rush- 
ing to the spot just in time to save the honse and rescuc 
ita aged mistress. Perhaps, nfter some auch episode, ehe 
would just notice my existence, or, if I did any ihing very 
out her hand and say — in the same clear 
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voice which every Sunday besought mercy lipon " us mis- 
erable sinners," as if she could be a miserable sinner ! — 
" Thank you, Winifred Weston." Suppose I actually saved 
her lue — who knows ? she might do even more — open her 
arms to my motherless but yearning heart, and whisper, 
" Winifred, be henceforth my child I" 

All this was very silly and very melodramatic ; yet it 
was better for me than many of the follies that one's teens 
are heir to — better than dancing and flirting into woman- 
hood, buoyed up by the frothy admiration of raw young- 
manhood. It taught me to love, rather than to crave for 
being loved : and it taught me — if only through my imag- 
ination — two other things, which I think the present gener- 
ation rather loses sight of — heroism and patience. 

That Lady de Bougainville herseif was capable of both, 
I feit sure, f rom her very face. The better I knew it the 
more it fascinated me. It was an ideal face — nay, there 
was something in it absolutely historical, like one of those 
old portraits which you are convinced have a story belong- 
ing to them; or to which you may affix any story you 
please. Calm as it was, it was neither a stony nor impas- 
sive face. Often, when something in my father's sermon 
attracted her — he preached very good and original sermons 
sometimes — she would brighten up, and fix upon him her 
dark eyes — keen and clear as if they were twenty-five years 
old instead of seventy. But ordinarily she sat with them 
cast down ; not in laziness, or pride, or scorn, but as if 
they were tired — tired of loöking out upon the world for 
so many years. When lifted they had often a wistf ul and 
abstracted expression, as if she were living in times and 
places far away. As she said to me, months after, when 
I ventured to ask her what she did with herseif — that is, 
when ljer daily work was done — " My dear, I dream. I 
have nothing to do but to dream." 

What first put it into her mind to notice me I have even 
now not the slightest idea. I suppose it was nothing but 
the impulse of her own kind heart: when, missing me from 
roy seat at church, she inquired about me, and who I to&\ 
finally, hearing I was ill — of that most unpoetical comp\&m\>, 
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the measles — ahe did as ahe was in the habit of doing to 
almost every sick person in the village, sent daily to iimuire 
aud to offer gifts. Only these gifts carne at first ratber 
from the gardens and vineries than the kitchen of Brier- 
ley Hall; until, sorae littlü bird having perhapa whiapered 
to her that a poor curate often feeda not rjtiite so well aa a 
prosperoua artisan, there appeared gradually jellies, soups, 
and otber nourishmg aliments. When I leamed from 
whenoe tbey came, I baaqneted lipon tliem aa if they were 
the ambrosia of the earth. 

Bot they did not eure me; and I had been fully 
weeks absent from chiireb, when one Monday mornin; 
oh, that bloased Monday ! — there came a little not« to my 
father — a note on deücate-colored paper, with a amall black 
sea!,in a handwriting diminutive, iipright, firm — more like 
foreign than English caligraphy. I have it still: 

"Lad; de Bougninrille präsente Iier compliments to tlie Kev. Heniy 
Westen, and woiikl cviwm ii a j'k-itütirc if liu wonld trust bis daugbter to 
her for n, «reek'g Ti?it. Brierley Hall was always oonndend b bealthy 
place, and Lady de Botigum villi.' iuis -ei-ii maiij süd itistimces of long ill- 
liealth, wbiuh a slighi clmu^o i>l" uir ;H lir.-l nüght luiiT eiired. She will 
luko tlie uttnost tarn nf tlie cliilil " — [Acre "tkerhÜd" wascrosKdout, und 
"Miss Westtm " insertcl ]—'-'tf Mr. Wctton will consent to pari witli ber. 
A enrringe ahull fetch hei* at imy hour tu-day or to-morrow, 50 as to uvoid 
all fatigne." 

Most wonderful ! The letter dropped from my U unibling 
Iiands. Aladdin, FortunaUis, C iiul ereil a — all thoM hicky 
youths and maiden, befriended by fairies and good geuii — 
were not more intoxicatuigly happy than I. 

" Father, you will let me go I" I oried. " Not !o-day, 
perhaps" (for — it was a natural weakness — I suddeuly ve- 
membered tlie ulate of my wardrobe ; a condition not mii. 
prising in a poor curate's motherleas daughter) ; 'tbut 1o- 
morrow? You will send back wonl that I shal! be &*&} 
by — let tue aec — by noon to-morrow?" 

I always had every thing pretty iniicli my own w;tv ; to 
it was aoou arranged lhat I shendd pny this— ilie Bnt rtril 
1 liad ever paid from homu alone. 

l'otmg peopJe who hare many frienda, aud are BJwsya 
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interchanging Visits, can have no idea of the State of excite- 
ment I was in. It seemed to rouse nie out of invalidism 
at once. To go anywhere — to any body, would have been 
cbarming; but to Brierley Hall! it was ecstasy! To live 
ander the same roof as my beautiful old lady — to see her 
every day in ordinary life — to be kindly noticed by her — 
to be able to render her various small Services, such as a 
young person can so easily pay to an eider one : the cup of 
my f elicity was f ull. It was worth being ill — twenty times 
over. I thought — I think still, and, while laughing at my- 
self, it is with tears in "my eyes—that the measles was a 
special interposition of Providence. Not in any worldly 
point of view. In spite of all my landlady's respectful and 
mysterious congratulations, I could see no special advantage 
likely to accrue to me f rom the visit ; but I accepted it as 
a present delight ; about which, and my own deservings of 
it, I did not speculate at all. In f act, I took going to the 
Hall as naturally as I suppose I shall one day take going 
to heaven ; and it feit not unlike it. 

My clotheB were at first a serious weight on my mind ; 
they were so f ew, so poor, and — as, alas ! I only now seem- 
ed to discover — so untidy. When I thought of Lady de 
Bougamville, her silks, velvets, and fürs, the richness of 
which was alinost forgotten in their exquisite neatness and 
appropriateness, my heart failed me. Well, she was rieh, 
and I was poor ; but still that need not make such a vital 
difference. Even poor folk can contrive to keep their gar- 
ments clean and whole. I must try to turn over a new leaf 
from this day forward. 

So I mended and arranged, folded and packed, wishing 
faintJy that I could put some womanly orderliness into my 
too boyish ways ; and this practical oecupation kept my 
bead steadily balanced, and levelled a little the heights and 
depths of excitement, the alternations of eager expeetation 
and shyness, almost amounting to fear, which came upon 
me. Yet the whole of the day I was in a fever of delight. 
I tried to hide it, lest my father should think I was glad to 
leave him, this first time in my life that I ever ba& \eiv.\vvm. 
But it was not that at all; it was no carelessnesa to o\ä \\fcfc, 



only the dawning instinet for new ones — the samc iusti 
which proinpts the yottng bird to creep to the edge of ei 
the wärmest and aafest ueat, and peer over into the un- 
küown world beyond. It may bo a cold world — a danger- 
ous, fatal world, wherein, many a day yet, we may wander 
about ahivering, and long regretfully for the Lest left be- 
hiiid. But for all that we can not stay in the nest : God 
gives us wings, and when they grow we miist nse them ; 
whatcver it costs us, we miist learn to fly. 

Neverthclessj when I had bidden my fatbov good-bye — 
as Holenin a good-bye aa if I had been bound to the Anti- 
podea — and sat alone in the Hall carriage, my heart failed 
me a little. Luxury waa ao new to nie ; I was half fright- 
ened by it. Yet was I not well-born ? Had not my fore- 
f albers driven about in carriages <juite as grand as tbia one? 
Besides, in my still feeble bealtbj the easy eijuipage, rolling 
lazily and emoothly aloug, gave nie rather a pleasurable 
Sensation. After the first ininute or two, I began 10 believe 
in the reallty öf my felieity; and Aladdin as he rubbed Ins 
lanip, Cindereüa as sho leaned back in her pumpkiu chariot, 
werc not more füll of bappy hope than I. 

As we drove througb the villagc, and peoplc stared at the 
Hall equipage passing at au unwonted hour, I first sat bolt 
upright in it, with a conscious ploasure that every body 
should see me thero; tben I scorned royseif for the mean 
vaiiity. It waa better to hide my happiness in the deep of 
my heart and the darkest corner of the carriage : so I leaned 
back, saying to myself in proud delight, " Nobody knows — 
nobody knows." For it seemed to mc that tbe wholo 
world, if they did know it, would envy me, tlnis going on a 
Visit to Lady de Bougainville. 

We reached the lodge-gates. I had often peeped 
througb them at tbe mysterioua region beyond, wbere the 
fine red-brick mansion glimmered througb tbe greeu of the 
long elm-avenuc ; and the treea which dotted the park cast 
tbeir shadows on tbe smooth turf — making a picture whtub 
Bomsttmee remindcd me of the garden of the Hesperides. 

Now, however, the gatea flew open, and a very common- 
/•ha- gardenei'a wife adraitted ns into the enchanted groutid. 
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It was such — it always will be such to me. As the car- 
riage rolled slowly between those two lines of patriarchal 
elms, just dressing themselves anew in the soft green of 
early spring, I feit that the modern villas starting up around 
ofl so fatally fast, snug and sinug, four-square, Portland- 
cemented, with newly-painted palisades, and araucarias and 
deodaras stuck here and there in the fresh-made lawn, were 
no more to compare with Brierley Hall than were their 
occupants, f at and well-to-do gentlemen, highly-dressed and 
highly-respectable ladies, with my Lady de Bougainville. 

Could that be herseif Standing at the door ? No, of course 
not; how could I have iraagined such a condescension ? 

Nevertheless, it was a friendly-smiling and pleasant per- 
son— -a lady's-maid, but not the elderly Abigail one might 
have expected. Curiously enough, the domestics at Brier- 
ley Hall were, except one, all young servants. 

" My lady says, miss, that I am to take you straight to 
your bedroora, and see that you lie down and rest there tili 
ditmer-time — six o'clock. You shall have a cup of tea di- 
rectly." 

I often fancy people know not half the mysteries of per- 
sonal influence ; and how curiously they themselves are re- 
flected in their servants. This young woman — who was 
äs civil as if I had been the Honorable Winif red Weston, 
come on a visit with my own maid and a heap of lug- 
gage — took from me my small portmanteau, led the way 
across a wide hall, of which in my bewildered nervousness 
I only saw a glimmer of painted glass, green marble pillars, 
and polished oaken floörs, up a beautif ul staircase, and into 
a warm, fire-lit bedroora. 

We all have our ideals, and thiß will be my ideal bed- 
chamber to the end of my days. It was not large, at least 
not too large to f eel cozy ; and it was made still smaller by 
a ßubdivision — an arch, supported on Corinthian pillars, be- 
find which was the bed and all the toilet apparatus, mak- 
fog a clear distinction between the sleeping and the social 
half of the room. In the latter, collected snugly round the 
hearth, were a sofa, a table, writing raaterials, booka \ ^ \\V- 
tle encanipment, on which the fire blazed welcome^ \5daä 
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ehilly, gray, spring day. Above it, inserted into the wain- 
scoted wall, was a curions oü-painting, half Icngth, life-sized, 
of aorae old aaint. From the unkempt hair and beard, the 
leatliern girdlc, and the robe of camel'a hair, I eouciuded it 
was John tho Baptist. A stränge fancy to have him there, 
gazing with wan face, and gleaming, reproachful eyes that 
aeeraed ever ciying " Repent ye," upon tho hixuries of the 
room. 

It appeared tuxurions to me, for I had never beheld one 
any thing equal to it. I was half aruused, half annoyed, to 
see how many necessaries of civilized life I had hitherto 
done witliout; toilet appliaucea of mystcrious kind; end- 
lesa drawers, closets, and shelvea in which to stow away uiy 
poor propei-ty; mirrors and hand-glasses, refleedng every- 
where my hnmble person, gaunt with the awkwardness of 
my age, ill-dressed, uolovely. Tben the bed, which was of 
foreign make, with a graceful canopy, rieh damask hang- 
ings, and a counterpane of quilted silk. How could I ever 
go to sleep in it ? 

At first, I own, my novel positioo cpiite frightened me. 
But when I had drank my tea, uupackt-il myself — declining 
asaistauce through sheer shame — and arranged my gar- 
ments as carefully and as widely as I could lipon their 
numerous receptacles, after having taxed my mother-wit to 
the utmost in discövuring the usus of all these thiugs, so as 
not to be disgraced in tho eyes of honse-maid or lady's- 
niaid, tben I took heait of grace. I said to myself, " Wirj- 
ny Weston, you are a fool. AU theao tbings are mere ex- 
ternalities. They could not make you a lady, if you were 
not om; ; and, if you are, the lack of them will not iromake 
you. Pluck up your courage, and do the best you can." 

So I curled myself up comfortably on the sofa, and lay 
gazing at the deliciotis fire. Ah, that luxury, the perma- 
nent bedroom fire! I had never been allowed it yet; it 
never would have oecurred to me to have it, except in caso 
of Ulnesa; but here it was apparently the custom of the 
house, and any one of a aohtary, shy nature call beet ap- 
[in.'i'i:ili- tlio intensc comfort, the delieious peace, of being 
' V to that one's floor upon all the world, and warm o 
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soul and body thoroughly at one's own paf ticular bedroom 
fire. 

Lady de Bougainville had done a kind thing in leaving 
me to myself until dinner-time. But to "He down and 
rest," according to her Orders, which the maid had given 
with an air as if nobody ever was expected to gainsay any 
thing the mistress said — was impossible ; rest is f or a later 
period of life than mine. In an hour I had exhausted all 
the delights of fireside meditation, all the interest of my 
room, including the views from my two widows, and was 
dying with curiosity to penetrate farther. 

I opened the door and peeped out, as timidly as a young 
inouse on her travels. All was silent, as silent as Tenny- 
son's Sleeping Palace. Why should I not creep down 
stairs, just to examine the staircase and hall? 

I delight in a fine wide staircase; it is the lungs of a 
house. I am sure people who plan grand reception-rooms, 
with narrow ascents thereto, must have rather narrow 
minds. The planner of this had not. As I looked over 
the balustrade of carved oak — carved as beautifully as 
Grinling Gibbons could have done it — and then upward 
to the circular ceiling, over which flying Cupids were hang- 
ing wreaths, and downward to the broad, polished stairs, 
winding step after step in smooth, dignified progression — I 
thought of the lovely ladies passing up and down it with 
their sweeping trains — their high head-dresses, iike that in 
my greatrgrandmother's portrait — escorted by gentlemen 
— such gentlemen as was Sir Charles Grandison. And I 
thought then — I fear I think now — that these were far 
finer specimenB of humanity, inside and outside, than the 
young men and women whora I shall meet at the next din- 
ner-party I go to, or have to see flirting with my sons and 
daughters — when old enough — at the next ball. 

Descending, I gazed lef t and right across the hall, which 
Tan right through the centre of the house from door to 
door. Great Windows lit it at either end, large panes of 
stained glass, forming shapes not unlike crosses — one scar- 
fet and blue, the sacred colors, such as old painters alwttja 
ga?e to their Madonnas — the other violot and green. Swp- 



porting the hall in the middle were double pillars of scaglio- 
la marble; its walls were of some soft gray papering, with 
Pompeian figurca grouped here and there ; and acroas the 
wide Space of ita dark oak floor ran rivera of carpeting, cut- 
ting it np a littJe, but jnst enough to make it safe. Only 
French fect can glide across Üiom slippery plains of polish- 
cd wood, beautiful as they are. Mine failed ine more than 
once; and in the perfcct silcnce and solitude I feit — not al- 
togelher eomfortable, yet delieionsly, ecstatically happy. 

There is a belief amoiig modern psychologista — one of 
whom has lately developed it in a uovel — that we are none 
of us wholly individnal or original beings, but made up of 
our countless antecedents — of whose natures, combined or 
eonflicting, we partake, and often fecl them struggling with- 
iu im. As if we were not ourselves at all, but soraebody 
eise — some far-back progcnitor whose soul was new-born 
into our infant body,to work us weal or woe,and influence 
us more or less throughout life— a ereed tiot more impos- 
Rible or ridicwlous than many other scientific theories. 

Ab I stood for the first time in this house, gradnally it 
seemed to become familiär and natural. Large and fine as 
it was.it was a house, not a baronial residence. In it I feit 
myself a mcre drop of water, but it was water conscions 
of risiug to its level. The soul of my great-grainlm other 
seemed to enter into nie ; and I thought, in my silly, child- 
ish heart, that if I only had a train I could sweep up tho 
beautiful staircase with as grand an air as she — ay, and 
enjoy it too. So absorbed was I in my foolish dreant, that 
I drew myself up to my füll height, and shook out my 
scanty cotton froek, trying to imagine myself one of those 
ladies, like wliat my great-g ran d-mo liier mnet have been — 
my beautiful grcat-grandmot.lier, whose miniature, with the 
rose in her hair, I knew so well. 

At that lucklcss mnmcnt I heard an outer door open — 
and in wslked Lady de Bougainvillo. 

I knew it was she, though she looked,of course, in her 
home dress and garden wraps, different from what she 
looked in church. But she was one of tbose people wlio 
I to make their eostunie iustcnd of iluir oostwi 




ing thetn. Whatcver she Lad od, ahe was sure to be the 
Birne. 

I half hoped her eye woiild not discover nie, but I was 

ini staken. Sbe came forward at ouee. 

"U tlial you, my little visitor?" and ahe put out her 

r old soft hand, the softest, I think, I ever feit, 

;■■. as withereil and thin, so tliat the jewelled \-\\\^a 

B 
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hung loosely on eveiy finger — "I thought you were safe 
resting in your rootn. What have you beeu doing ? Where 
were you going ?" 

Sweet as her vo'ice was — sweet as when ultering the re- 
sponses in chtireh — there was in it the tone of the mis- 
tress and motlier, accustomed all her life to be answered 
and obeyed. 

I answered at once — though in a hotagony of eonfusion, 
which makes me even now pity myself to remember— " I 
was not going any where, rny lady." 

She smiled. " Don't say ' iny lady ;' the servants only 
do that. If you call ine ' ma'am' — as I was taught to say 
to my eiders when I was a girl — it will do quite well," 

"And what shall I call you? Miss Wcston, or simply 
Winifred ?" 

" Winifred, please, ma'am — nothing but Winifred," cried 
I, my delight suddenly mnking nie bold. Then I shrank 
back into myself with a. wild collapse of shamc. 

She took uo notice of it, except just to pat nie on tho 
Shoulder, saying, " Very well, Winifred ;" and then began 
asking a courteous question or two about my father. So 
my heart, which had at first beat in my bosom like a liitle 
Bteam-cngiue, slowly quieted itself down, and I recovered 
sufficiently to be able to look 11p in my hostess's face, to 
hear and answer intelligently, and even to take in ibe mi- 
nutiös of her dress and appearance. 

What a picture of au old lady she was ! If all old ladies 
did but know the wisdom of recognizing tbe time wben a 
wonian should eease following fa.-likniV dumges, cxcept in 
a very modified form, and Institute, so far as she can, a per- 
manent costumel Lady de Bougainville's was cbarming. 
Not exactly old-fasnioned ; neither of ihis year, nor that 
year,uor the year beforc,but suited to all years, and look- 
ing well at all seasons. It was excessively simple, con^ist- 
ing only of a black silk gown, without trimmings of any 
sort ; but the material was so rieh and good that none were 
reqnired. It fitted her iigure — which was slender and 
BfraSght, even .it seventy years of agc ; and she was so 
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right that, Walking behind her, you might have taken her 
f or a woman of thirty. At throat and wrists she had a sort 
of frill, made of fine carabric and Valenciennes lace. Over 
her widow's cap was drawn a garden-hood, or capuchon, 
such as Frenchwomen wear. A French shawl, of fine soft 
black merino, feil round her in comfortable folds. Indeed, 
there was something about her toilet essentially French. 
We had happened to live three months in that country — 
my father and I — just before we carae to Brierley, so I was 
able to detect this fäct ; and also a small souppon of an ac- 
cent, which developed itself more the more she spoke, and 
gave her speech, as a slight foreign accent always gives to 
otherwise correct English, a certain pretty individuality. 

As she stood before me, and talked to me, in her ordi- 
nary home dress, and upon ordinary subjects, but looking 
none the less stately and beautiful than she had done in 
church for Sunday after Sunday, I feit as bewildered and 
enrapt as would a poor little nun who suddenly sees the 
Virgin Mary or St. Catherine step downfrom her niche and 
become every-day woma^i«od. 

When I had grown a little less af raid of her, and had 
succeeded in answering all her questions — very harmless, 
commonpläce questions, about my father' s health and my 
own, but given with a' kind of tender graciousness, and an 
earnestness over the replies, which great people do not al- 
ways show to little peopie — she put to me a second inquiry, 
or rather a repetition of the first, which frightened me as 
much as ever. 

For I feit it must be answered, and truly, even if untruth 
had occurred to me as one way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty— which it.did not. Lying usually Springs from cow- 
ardice ; and, girl as I was, I had never yet been af raid of 
any mortal soul. So when Lady de Bougainville asked, 
with a covert smile, what I was doing when she caught 
sight of me, I confessed, silly as I knew the confession must 
make me appear : 

u I was trying to walk up stairs as if I had a train. I 
wanted to fancy myself my great-grandmother." 

"And who was yöur great-grandmother?" a&taäi Ävfe> 
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langhing a little, bat not in the way I had expected and 
feared, 

"A very beautiful woman, I believe, and vei'y rieh." 

"Ah!" drawing back at once,"I thought your famüy 
was poor P" 

" So it is row, but iL was not always." And I explained 
lo her oiu? or two tradilions of the departed glory of the 
Weetons, on which my iruaginalion had always hung with 
great delight. To which she hstened witbout eomment, 
and appavently witliout being affected with them in any 
way ; then asked : 

"And your great-grand mother ?" 

" She was," I repeated, " a very beautiful woman ; and 
ehe Hved in a house which J supposed mnst bave been 
much like yours. I was wondering how she feit in it." 

"Indeed. Then, Wbifred, wouid you have liked to be 
your great-gran di no ther f " 

I stopped to considcv, foi' I coukl not bear to speak inac- 
cnrately, evün at randora. "For some things I should, 
nia'atn ; not for all." 

" Why not for all P" 

" I hiive lieard «he was not a very happy 

" Few women ever are very happy," said, with a sli 
sigh, which amazed tue as much as her words, Lady 
Bougniuville. 

Of courae I did not presutne to reply ; and immedial 
nfterwards she changed the snbjeet entireiy, and begau 
speak to nie about my own health, and the arraugemt 
ehe bad made for me in her house, with a view to my 
riving as imieh benetit from the ehange as possible. 
queslions, snggeetions, and advioes were all cxtromely p: 
tical and minnte, even to the most motherly degree. I 
not know what motherbood was then — the tie, both ways, 
from cliild to mother and from mother to cbild, was to me 
a perfeet blank ; but I had sense enough to have guessed 
lEetinctively, «von liad I not known the fact, that she who 
tlma spoke to mc had been the mother of many ehildren ; 
and that the heart once opened, in a way that only imillu'r- 
IjooÜ does open it, notlting afterwards conld altogether 
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close. Her very eyes, as they rested upon me, had a pen- 
sive tenderness in them, as if beyond my face they saw an- 
other. Some women have that expression whenever tbey 
look at a child ; it reminds them either of the dead or the 
lost — or, perhaps as sadly, of the never born. 

1 answered obediently my hostess's questions, though 
they surprised me a little. I mean, it was puzzling to find 
out that my idol was not too ideal to condescend to such 
ordinary things ; in fact, was much more of a mortal wom- 
an than I expected. She appeared to me now not so much 
a mediaeval saint as a wise, sensible mother of a family, 
something like that most sensible and capable woman in the 
Proverbs, whose portrait, transmitted to us f rom distant 
ages, proves that the Hebrews at least had some notion of 
what a woman ought to be, and did not accept as their no- 
tion of feminine perfection a charming, amiable, beautif ul — 
f ool ! 

Looking closer at Lady de Bougainville, it was easy to 
detect under all her refinement an amount of strength which 
circumstances might drive into actual hardness; while 
against her high, pure, lofty nature might be laid the charge 
which inferior natures often do lay, that she could not un- 
der8tand them, and had no pity for them. Maybe so ! In 
her clear, bright, honest eyes lurked the possibiiity of that 
cutting contempt for all things weak, and base, and double- 
faced which a mean person would find difficult to meet; 
and the delicate line of her lips could settle into a mouth 
firm enough to shame all cowards — a mouth like my pet 
heroine, Catherine Seyton's, when she put her siender right 
arm as a bar through the bolts of the door, to protect those 
who needed her protection. Lady de Bougainville, I was 
sure, would have done the same any day. 

I was not old enough fuily to take in her character then, 
and I greatiy fear that in many things I write about her 
now I am giving not so much my impressions of the time 
as my observations and convictions of a later period ; but, 
child as I was, I could appreciate that force of nature 
which was able to denv as well as bestow, to blame as 
much as to praise. 
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She blamed nie unequivocally for having disobeycd her 
Orders and quitted niy room, and would not listen for a mo- 
nieut to my excuses, wuich in their earnest honesty seemed 
to amuse as well as please her — that I was loiiging to go all 
over her beautifuJ house, tbe biggest and most beautiful I 
had wer seen in my ]ife. 

"Tndeed. Tours must have beon a quiet life, theo, child. 
What sort of home did you live in?" 

"In no home at all," I said, mournfully ; "only in fur- 
nished lodgings. And oh, if you did but know what it is 
to spend month aftcr month, year after year, in furnished 
lodgings I" 

She smiled. "Then you have never been any thiug but 
poor, my dear ? Is it so ?" 

" Tes, ma'am." 

" That is right, that is honest. Poverty is no shame ; 
the shame is for those who think it so, or fear to acknowl- 
edge it. Still it is a liard thing to bear sometimes." 

" Indeed I have found it so," cried I, warmed up by 
rhis unexpeoted sympathy. "I don't üke it at all, but I 
bear it." 

Lady de Bougainville laid her band, her delicate dear old 
hand, upon my head. " Poor little thing," she murmured ; 
"pauvre petäe." But the minute she had let fall the latter 
words she tumed away fiom me. I did not know tili long 
afterwards that she had been in the habit of speaking 
Freneh to her children. 

Presently she addressed me with a sudden and quite un- 
ealled-for asperity of tone. 

" So you arc poor, Winifred, and you would like to he 
rieh. Do not deny it. I hate prevaricaüon — I despise 
shams. Say outright, you foolish child, that you wish you 
were in my place, and lived at (he Hall — perh&pe even were 
mistress of it, as I am, and have been these iuany years. 
What a fortunate, happy woman I must be 1" 

Tliere was a keen sarcasra in her voiee wbich .ictually 
startlcd me; but immediately she beeame oonacious (hat 
she was speaking in a way quite unsuitabie for a chiid to 
<; and qnile incomprehensible to most cbildrcn. Only 
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I think that we who have spent our childhood eitber with 
grown people or quite alone get a certain precocity of in- 
tuition, sharper and more accurate than is sapposed. I 
should have been acute enough at guessing much concern- 
ing Lady de Bougainville had I not been frightened by her 
witeh-like faculty of divining what was passing in my own 
mind. For I was painfully conscious of having done exact- 
ly as she said,and broken the tenth comraandment over and 
over again that morning. 

"Do not blush so," she went on. "You have done 
nothing very heinous, child, even if you have wished to 
step into my shoes, or to inherit my fortune and estate. I 
should considcr such a fancy neither wicked.nor unnatural 
at your age. Only, if it really happened, I should be very 
sorry for you." 

" Sorry !" 

Her hand, firmer in its grasp than I could have thought 
possible to such soft fingers, was pressed on my Shoulder; 
and her dark eyes, no longer wild, but piercing, penetrated 
down to the very depths of mine. " Now, child, pay atten- 
tion to me for a minute, that we may begin our acquaint- 
ance on a sure footing. You are nothing to me, and I am 
nothing to you, except that I was sorry for you, as seventy 
is sorry for sixteen. But I see you are of a very imagina- 
tive temperament, as füll of romantic notions as any girl of 
sixteen can be, and I know what that is — I was sixteen my- 
self once. But I warn you, Winifred, build no Castles in 
Spain at Brierley Hall. Do not fancy, because I invited 
you here to nurse you well again, and send you back home 
fit to battle with life, as is your lot, that I have taken a 
mysterious interest in you, and intend to adopt you, and 
make you my heiress." 

" Ma'am ! Lady de Bougainville !" 

She had been sitting on one of the hall chairs, and I on 
the staircase in front of her; but now I started up, and 
looked her füll in the face. Child as I was, my indigna- 
tiöh made me a woman for the moment — a woraan, and her 
equal. I did not condescend even to rebut her accusation ; 
I stood a minute, feeling myseli grow hot an&aotter,to \5fcfc 
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very roots of my hair, and then I darted away, aud rushed 
viuk'iilly up stiiirs. 

" Winifred, child, where are you rnnning to?" 

" To feteh my bonnet. I am going home." 

But in tbe effort of speech I broke down, and before I 
reacbed my room door I had only strength to totter in and 
bury my bead in the sofa cuabiona in a paroxysm of tears. 

How lotig tbey lasted I do not ktiow, but my first con- 
sciousuess was a kind, cool hand on my head, and a soft 
voicc calling me by my name. Lady de Bougainville was 
standiug over me, looking grave and grieved, but not die- 
pleascd at all. Nor amused, as many peraons would have 
been, at thia passion of almost ludicrons angei' in a young 
girl, little tuore than a cbild. She held out her band, 
smiling. 

" I was mistakon, I See. Do not take it so aeriously to 
heart. Muy not an old woman talk nonsense if she likes?" 

" It was nonsense, then ? You did not really think I 
came bare with such ideas in my head? You do not sup- 
pose me capable of such meanness? I don't say," eoutin- 
ued I, for in all my wrath I was still candid ; " I don't say 
that I should not like to be as rieh as you — I should ; and 
I have thought so many a time thia day. But I never 
wanted your riebes. Keep them yourself ! For me, I de- 
spise them." 

" So do I," s!ie said. with an air of gentlenees, even sad- 
ness, which to nie was then wholly unaccountable. 

She added no other word, but stood by me, firmly hold- 
ing my hand, and looking down on me with a enrious m'is- 
ture of interest and compassion, until my sobs abated. But 
tbe result of the storm of indignation into which I had 
thrown myself was, as migbt be expected for one just re- 
covering from severe Ülness, any thing but satisfactory. I 
feil into a sort of hysterical state, whieb soon made me 
quite ineapable of going down atairs, or even of sürring 
from my sofa. My hostesa tended ine tbere, fetchmg no 
M't'vflrit, bat taking all the tronble of me upon herseif for 
two or three honrs — of whieb I remember Uttle% axoapl 
that ehe seemed to be quite another peraon than my 
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conceived idea of-ber. She soothed me, she scolded me, 
she made me take food and medicine ; finally ehe put me 
to bed like a baby, and sat beside me reading, or pretend- 
ing to read, tili I feil asleep. I did not wake tili broad 
daylight next morning. 

It was a delicious waking — like dawn after a thunder- 
storm. My window faced the east, and the early sun look 
ed in ; while, without, the birds sang their cheerful songs 
with the especial loudness that one hears on a spring morn- 
ing. I feit tired, and not quite myself, but scarcely ill. In 
truth, I hated to be ill, or to be kept in bed one minute 
longer than necessary. So before any one could restrain 
me I had leaped out, and was already up and dressed when 
a knock eame to my door. It was the maid entering with 
my breakf ast. 

I was a little disappointed that it was only the maid, but 
I got a message, at all events. 

" My lady wishes to know if you are better, miss ? and, 
if you are, she will not disturb you tili noon. She herseif 
is always busy of a morning." 

Was it out of consideration for me and my shyness, or 
had my tender, motherly nurse of the night before changed 
back into my idol of the church pew — my noble, stately, 
reserved, and unapproachable Lady de Bougainville ? I 
could not teil, but I accepted my lot, whatever it was. I 
implicitly obeyed her ; and, though the imprisonment was 
dreadful, I did not stir from my room until the cuckoo- 
clock on the chimney-piece — oh, how I love a cuckoo-clock ! ' 
— had Struck twelve. Then out I darted, to snatch, eager 
and happy, at the delights that lay before me. 

Not quite happy, though, for it Struck me that I had 
made a goose of myself the previous evening ; but still this 
little episode, so uncomfortable and so unexpected, had had 
one good result — it had broken down the barrier between 
my idol and me, had taken away my dread of her, and put 
a certain sympathy between us, in spite of the alarming 
difference of our years. How or why I did not know, not 
tili long afterwards ; but I feit it was so. Still, when once 
again I descended the stairs — not making such & \\\X\& iöo\ 
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of myself as heretofore, but Walking sagely and rationally, 
Uke a respectable yonng Iady — and saw, as yesterday, tbat 
tall blaek figure entering in frora the garden door, my heart 
beat a little will) the old throb — half pleaaure, half awe, but 
wholly love. I wonder ü auy man ever Joved the sight of 
me as I did that of this lovely old woman ! 

She advanced with Iter smiling welcome, formal a little, 
but always smiling. I came afterwards to know what a 
U'IKt welcome was, to havo her arma round my neck and 
her kiss on my cheek; but I Uke to reinember the eavlier 
welcomes — just the simple haud-shake, and the kindly in- 
quiry, written at ouee on lips and eyes. Sonie people say 
" How do you do ?" and never wait to hear the auswer, 
which you can omit altogether, if you chooae— they will 
never misa it. But ehe alwaya looked aa if she liked to 
hear— as if she really was inlercsted in learning how you 
were and what you were doing — aa if the large aympa- 
tby whieb even aeventy yeara bad ueither tiarrowed nor 
dulled took an intcrest in every miuute thiug you could 
teil her, and eared for your fortunes as if tbey had beeil 
her own. 

After an inquiry or two, which ehe saw vather shamed 
and eunfused me, she ceased speakmg of the little episode 
of last night, and took up the thread of our acquaintance 
precisely where we had left it yesterday. 

" You were wanting to see my houae ; sball I show it 
you now ? There will be quite time before luncheon." 

"Will it not tire you too much ?" For I notieed that 
she looked extrcmely pale, aud the dark eircles under her 
eyes were deeuer, as if she had been awake all night. 

"Are you tired, Winifred ?" 

" Oh no, thank you, ma'am." 

"Then never mind nie. When I was yonng I used to 
be told I waa a Spartan," added she, amiling ; " and I try 
to be something of a Spartan still, in spite of my age. I 
could never endore to sink iuto the invalid or dot'mg old 
mrman. I hope I «hall manage to die like that granÜ old 
philoBopher who in his laet rnoment Btarted up from his 
Hrm-ebair and aaid ' he would die standing.' " 
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She would, I thought, as I looked at her, so erect still, 
with her feet planted firmly, and her eyes flashing bright. 

I said, with a conceited sense of my own erudition, that 
there was something very fine in dying, like Macbeth, " with 
harness on one's back." 

Lady de Bougainville looked amused. 

" You read Shakspeare, I see ?" 

" Oh, I read every thing." 

"Every thing is a large word. Now, I have read very 
little in my life. I am not at all an educated person." 

I stared in utter amazement. 

" It is quite true, my dear ; or rather, f or educated I 
should have said c learned ' or i cultivated.' We get our 
education in many other ways besides reading books. But 
come, you will be more interested in my house than in me." 

" Are you not very fond of your house, ma'am ?" 

" Perhaps I am.' I like to have things suitable and beau- 
tiful about me. Pretty things were always good Company 
to me : now they are the only Company I have." 

Then it was quite true that she received no one ; that I 
was the sole guest who had been admitted into these pre- 
cincts for years ! I could hardly credit my own good for- 
tune. And when I went with her, f rom room to room, talk- 
ing familiarly, and hearing her talk — which was the great- 
est treat of all — I was almost be wildered with my hap- 
piness. 

Her home seemed so completely a portion of herseif, that 
in telling of her I can not help telling of it likewise, and 
should like to describe it minutely. 

It was a house such as was used to be built by the land- 
ed gentry a Century or two ago, just when the type of 
Elizabethan houses — poetical, but not too comf ortable — was 
merging into that of modern convenience : convenience de- 
generating into luxury. It was not Gothic at all — had no 
queer corners — its general plan being four-square ; the four 
reception-rooms making the outside angles, with the largo 
central hall between. Some people might say it was not a 
picturesque house, but it was what I oall an honest house ; 
in which every thing feels real, substantial, ar\A &owt\& •, ^wök 
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bttjtt, well ventilated ; with high ceilings and airy passages, 
giving one bruathing room and Walking room; plenty of 
Windows to see out of, and snug recesses to creep into ; 
warm solid walls,and wide hospitable Gre-placcs: in short, 
a house containiiig evüiy requisite for a home and a family 
— a large, merry, happy housebold — contented in itself, and 
on good terms with tlie world outside. And in it Lady de 
Bougamville lived — all alone. 

She took ine from room to room, explaining the plan o£ 
tlie whole house, and showing me the ground-floor aparte 
ruents ; drawing-room, dining-room, morm'ng-room, library. 
All were in periect order : eveu the Urea laid iD the grates, 
veady to be kindled in a monient, to welcome a Iarge family 
or a honseful of guests. And theo we weüt slowly up the 
beautiful staircase, an<l she pointed out the exquisite oak 
carvings, the painted patn-ls, and highly-deooratcd ceilings ; 
telling me how they had beeu found covered up with plas- 
ter, whitewaBh, and other barbarisms of the last Century ; 
wbat pains slie had taken to disintor thom, and restore tbem 
to tbeir original state. In describing, she regarded them 
with a curious tenderness — likc one who has growri fond of 
inauimate objeets — probably from haviog long had only in- 
animale objeets to love. 

I ventured no questions ; but I ranst have looked them ; 
for onee, turning suddenly to me, she said : 

"I dare say you think this a large house for one old 
woman to live in — large and gloomy and empty. But it 
does not feel empty to me. Wben one has üved seventy 
ycars, one is sure to have, whether alone or not, plenty of 
companions ; and it depends mueh upon one's seif wbether 
they are pleasant Company or not. I am quite content 
wii.li mine. No, I did not mean gbosts "— (seeing, doubt- 
less, a shade of slight approtionsion on my face, for, like all 
imaginative, sollt« ry children,! had söffe red honibly from 
supernatural fears). " I assnre you, Winifred, my house is 
not haunted ; I have no ghosts ; at least none that you will 
See. Besides, you are too mach of a woman to have a child's 
silliüesses. How old did you say you weie? I forget." 

/ told her, sisteen. 
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" I was married the day I was sixteen." 

Thea for fifty-four years she must have been Lady de 
Bougainville. I longed to inquire further; to find out 
what her maiden name was, what her husband had been 
iike, and how they feil in love with one another. They 
must have been such young lovers, for I had discovered, by 
arithmetical calculations from the date on his monument, 
that he was only about five years older than she. How I 
longed to hear it — this love-story of half a Century ago ; in- 
teresting and delicious as all love-stories are to girls of my 
age, eager to go the way their mothers and grandmothers 
went, only believing that with themselves the great drama 
of life would be played out in a far higher manner — as it 
never has been played before. 

I craved for even a word or two concerning the past to 
fall from those Ups — what sweet lips they must have been 
when, at only sixteen, they repeated the marriage vows ! — 
but none did fall The love-story never came. And, kind 
as she was, there was something about my hostess which 
at once excited and repressed curiosity. What she chose 
to reveal of her own accord was one thing ; but to attempt 
to extract it from her was quite another. Tou feit that at 
the first daring question she would wither you with her cold 
rebuke, or in her calm and utterly impassive courtesy speak 
of something eise, as if she had never heard you. The 
proof-armor of perfect politeness, as smooth and glittering 
as steel, and as invulnerable, was hers to a degree that I 
never saw in any other woman. 

Though from the very beginning of our acquaintance, 
either from some instinctive sytnpathy, or from the natural 
tendency of old age to go back üpon its past, especially to 
the young, with whom it can both reveal and conceal as 
much as it chooses, Lady de Bougainville of ten let fall frag- 
ments of her most private history, which an ingenious fancy 
could easily put together and fit in, so as to arrive at the 
truth of things — a much deeper truth than she was aware 
of having betrayed — still, in all my relations towards her I 
never dared to ask her a direct question. She would have 
repelled and resented it immediately. 
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So, even 011 this first day, I had the sense to be content 
with learoing no more than ahe eondescended to teil nie : 
in faet, I did little eise than follow hur about the hocse, and 
listen while she talked. 

Her conversation at once cbarmed and puzzled me. It 
was more "like a book," ah Üie phrasc lb, than any person's 
T had ever tuet; yet it sounded neither stilted nor affected. 
It was merely that, from long Isolation, she expressed her- 
seif more »9 people write or tlitnk than as tbey talk. This, 
not becanse she was very learned — I believe she was quitt' 
correet in saying she had never been a highly-educuled 
woman — the cleveniess in her was not acquired, but origi- 
nal; just as her exquisite refinement was not taught, but in- 
bora, Yet these two facts niade her society so interesthig. 
Conversing with her aod with evury-day people was as dif- 
fercnt aa passiug from Shakspeare to the daily newspapcr. 

It was impossible that snch an influenae should not a£- 
fect a girl of my age and disposltion — suddenly, decisively, 
overwbelmiugly. I still recall, with an intoxication of de- 
light, that soft spring morninjr, that snnny spring aftcrnoon 
— -for, luucheon over, we went wandering about the house 
again — when I followed her like a dog from roora to i-oom, 
growing every hour more fascinaled, and altaehing myself 
to her with that dog-Hke faithfulness which some onc (whom 
I need not now refer to, but who kuows me pretty well by 
this time) says is a part of my nature. Weil, well, never 
mind ! It [night be heiter, and it might be worse — for me 
and for others — that I have this quaüty. I do not think it 
was the worse, at any rate, for hei - — my dear Lady de Bou- 
gainville. 

I faney she rathor liked having even a dog-like creature 
tracking her steps, and looking np in her face — she had 
been alone so long. Old aa Bhe was, and sad as her lifo 
must have been, by nature she was certainly a checrful- 
niinded person. Tliere was still a curious vitality and 
elasticity about her, as if in her heart she liked being hap- 
py, and seeing other people the same. 

She espeoially eojoyed my admiration of the Mjn'siry- 
room, a largo sahn — the Frcneh would call it ; and the 
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word dropped out of her own Ups unawares, convincing me 

more and more of what I did not dare to inquire — hei* 

French extraction. She told me when she first came to 

Brierley Hall — which had been bought from the Crown, to 

whora the estate had fallen due, after two centuries of 

wastefui possession by the heirs of some valiant soldier, to 

whom a gratef ul monarch had originally presented it — this 

room was covered with the commonest papering, until some 

lucky hole made her discover underneath what looked like 

tapestry. Farther search laid bare six beautif ul pieces of 

work,in perfect preservation, let into the wall like pictures: 

just as they hung there now, in the soft faded eoloring 

which gives to old tapestry a look at once so beautiful, 

and tender, and ghostly ; as if one saw hovering over every 

stitch the shadow of the long-dead fingers that sewed it. 

"How glad you must have been," I said, " when you tore 
down the horrid papering and found out all this !" 

" Yes, I was very glad. I liked all old things. Besides," 
went on, " the tapestry is fine in itself ; Vandyck, even, 
might have designed it. Possibly one of his pupils did ; it 
8eems about that period. See how well they are drawn, 
these knights and ladies, kings and queens, foresters and 
their falcons, horsemen with their steeds. Such a whirl as 
itis,such numerous figures, so life-like and so good !" 

"And what does it all mean, ma'am ?" 

" Nobody kno ws ; we have never been able to make out. 
In some things it might answer to the story of Columbus. 
Here is a man like him Coming before a king and queen — 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; they are sitting crowned, you see ; 
and then this looks like his meeting with them afterwards, 
laden with the riches of the New World. But all is mere 
guess-work; we have no data to go upon. We used to 
guess endlessly about our new tapestry the first year, then 
we accepted it as it was, and guessed no more. But 
think — " and she stood gazing dreamily at these faint-color- 
ed,shadowy, life-size figures, which seemed to make the wall 
alive — " think of all the years it took the artist to design, 
the seamstresses to complete that tapestry, and how their 
very names are iorgotten — nay, we can not even ftn<l o\x\» 
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what their handiwork meant to portray ! They and it are 
alilte ghosts, as we all shall be soon. ' Man goeth about 
like a shadow, and diaquietcth himself in vain.'" 

" Yes," I said, and with the " priggishnesa " of youtb, be- 
ing eonceiled over my knowledge ol my Hililo, I adiicd the 
retnainder of the tcxt : " ' he beapeth np riches, and can not 
teil who shall gatber theiu.' " 

Tbc moment I had uttered the words I feit that I had 
made a mistake — more tban a mistake, it was an actaal 
cruelty ; one of thoso chance Stabs that we soinetimes give 
to the people we love best, and aro most tender over ; 
which afterwards we would give the world to recall : and 
though it was done most hiiniilcssly, and in pure ignorance, 
grieve over and feel as guilty about as if we had committed 
an actual crime. 

I saw I had somehow unawaves Struck Lady de Bougain- 
ville to the very beart. Not that she showed it inuch ; she 
did not speak — no, I forget, I tbink she did speak, makiug 
sorae coramonplace remark about my familiarity with Scrip- 
ture; but there came a gi'ay shadow all over her face, the 
features quivered visibly, she turned away, aud suddenly 
sat down in the broad window-sill, clasping her arms to- 
gether on her lap, and looking out at the view ; ihm be- 
yond the vicw, up to the rosy Floating clouds of the spring 
Huuset, nntil gradually its beanty seemed to sooihi? her and 
take away her pain. 

By-and-by I ventured to ask, chiefly to break the silence, 
wbether she ever sat in this roorn. It was a very large 
room, with six Windows, and a good view from each; but 
its size and gbostliness, and the dim figures on the walls, 
would make it rather "eevie" to sit in,especially of even- 
ings. 

" Do von think so, chiUl ? I do not. I often stay here, 
quite atone, nntil bcd-time. Would you Hke to see my bed- 
room? Perhaps yon will think that a more 'eerie' place 
still," 

It certainly was. As largo fully as the tapestry-room, 
out of which you passed inio it by a short night of stairs. 
It was dirMed in the centre by pillars, between which h 
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heavy curtains, which at pleasure could be raade completely 
to hide the bed. And such a bed ! — a catafalque rather — 
raised on a dais, and ascended by Steps. To enter it would 
have been like going to bed in Westminster Abbey, and 
waking up in it one would have feit as if one were a dead 
hero lying in State. 

What an awf ul place ! I asked timidly if she really slept 
in that room, and quite alone ? 

" Oh yes," she answered. " The servants inhabit a dif- 

ferent part of the house. Once when I was ill, this winter, 

ray maid wanted to sleep in a corner there ; she is a good 

girl, and very f ond of me, but I would not let her. I pre- 

f er being quite alone. Seventy," she added, smiling, " is 

not nearly so fearf ul of solitude as sixteen." 

"And you are really not af raid, ma'am ?" 

"What should I be afraid of ? my own Company, or the 

Company of those ghosts I spoke of ? which are very gentle 

ghosts, and will never come to you, child," and once more 

she laid her hand upon my head. I think she rather liked 

my curls; she said they were "pretty curls." "Child, 

when you are as old as I am, you will have found out that, 

after al], we must learn to-be content with loneliness. For, 

raore or less, we live alone, and assuredly we shall die alone. 

Who will go with us on that last, last journey f Which of 

our dear ones have we been able to go with ? We can but 

take them in our arms to the awful shqre, see them slip 

anchor and sail away — whither? We know not." 

"But," I whispered, " God knows." 

Lady de Bougainville started, as if my simple words had 

cast a sudden light into her mind. " Yes, you are right," 

she said, " it is good for us alwayB to remember that : we 

can not at first, but sometimes we do af terwards. So " — 

turning her eyes on that great catafalque of a bed, with its 

massive draperies and nodding plumes — " I lie down eveiy 

night, and rise up every morning quite content ; thinking, 

with equal content, that I shall some day lie down there to 

rise up no more." 

I was awed. Not exactly f rightened : there was nothing 
to alarra one in that soft, measured voice, talking com\>o&e<l- 



ly of things we do not usually lalk about, and which to 
yonug people seem always so starlliug — bot I was awed. 
I had never thought mach about death ; had never eorae 
face to face with it. It was still to nie the mysterious se- 
cret of the universe, rather beautiful than terrible. My im- 
agination played with it often enougb, but my heart had 
never cxperienced it — not like hera. 

Finding nolhing tu say tliat seemed worth saying,I went 
round the room, exaniimng the pictures which hung apon 
its waüs. They seemed all portraits of different sizes and 
sorts, fi'om crayon sketches and block Silhonettes to full- 
length oil-paintiiigs — of youiig people of differeot ages, 
from childhood lu manhood and womanhood. They had 
tho intcrest which attachcs to all portraits, had, good, or in- 
different, more ihan to many grander pictures ; and I stood 
and looked ar tbem, wondering who they were, but not dar- 
ing to inqaire, until che «olved my difficnlty by saying, as 
we went out of the room, 

" These are my children." Not " these were" I 
are." — Her six dead children. 

And their rather P 

I did not ask about him, and there was certainly no j 
trait in the room which could possibly have been Sir l 
ward de Bouguinville. Ouee or twice, in showiug ine tl 
hoase, ehe had cnrsorily mentioned bis name — "S — 
ward bought tbis," or " Sir Edward preferred that," 
was always as "Sir Edward," never as "my husbaiid" 
that fond name which many widows always use, as H b 
cioualy anxious that death itsclf should not loosen o 
of the precious tie. 

Lady de Bougainville retired to dress for dinner, ant 
had to do the samc. Hurrying over my toilet, and t 
to re-examine the honse at eveiy availablo minute, I c 
igjjomntly into the only room wliere we had not penetrii 
— tho dining-room — and liiere saw, lit up by the bla, 
üre, the only pioture there — a largc portrait in oils. 

" Who is that?" I took courage presently to ask of t 
nian-si'i-vaiit who was laying the table, with glittenng pla 
am] (JcJjf.ite .glasa more beautiful than any I had SV61 wen, 
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" It's Sir Edward, miss — my lady's husband." 

"Oh, of course !" I said, trying to look unconcerned, and 
Bpeedily quitting the room, f or I was a little afraid of that 
most respectable footman. 

Bat, in trnth, I never was more astonished than at this 
discovery. First, the portrait was in clerical robes ; and, 
though I ought to have known it, I certainly did not know 
that a "sir" could be also a "reverend." Then it was 
such a common face — good-looking, perhaps, in so far as 
abundant whiskers, great eyes, rosy cheeks, and a large nose 
constitute handsomeness ; but there was nothing in it — 
nothing whatever ! Neither thought, feeling, nor intellect 
were likely ever to have existed under those big bones, 
covered with comfortable flesh and blood. Perhaps this 
was partly the artist's fault. Ile must have been a com- 
monplace artist, from the stiff, formal attitude in which he 
had placed his sitter — at a table, with an open book before 
him and a crimson curtain behind. But Titian himself 
would have struggled vainly to impart interest to that 
round forehead, long weak chin, and rabbit mouth, with 
its good-natured, self-complacent smile. 

I contrasted the portrait mentally with the living face of 
Lady de Bougainville — her sharply-cut yet mobile features, 
her firm close lips, her brilliant eyes. Could it be possible 
that this man was her husband ? Had I, with the imagina- 
tive faculty of youth, constructed a romance which never 
existed? Had her life been, to say the least, a great mis- 
take — at any rate, so far as concerned her marriage ? How 
could she marry a man like that ! I know not whether I 
most pitied or — may Heaven forgive me my momentary 
hären judgment, given with the rash reaction peculiar to 
young people ! — condemned her. 

Tes, I was hard ; to the living and to the dead likewise. 
The portrait may not have been like the original : I have 
Seen many a good face so villainously reproduced by an 
inferior artist that you would hardly recognize your best 
feiend. But, granting that he was handsome — which from 
after and circumstantial evidence I am pretty sure of — still, 
Sir Edward de Bougainville could never have Taad &&&? a. 
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vcry clever or very pleasant face. Not even in his youtb, 
when the portrait was painted. It was a preeentatiou por- 
traft, in a heavy gilt frame, which bore the motto, " From 
an adniiring Congregatioti," of some cliurch in Dublin. 

Then, liad Sir Edward been an Irishmau? It was de- 
cidedly an Irish face — not of the broad and flat-nosed, but 
the dark and good-featured type. De Bougainville was not 
at all an Irisk name ; but I knew there had been a consid- 
erable influx of Kreuch families into Ireland after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. IIow I longed to ask ques- 
tions! but it was impossible. 

At dinner iny hostess Bat with her back to the portrait ; 
I directly opposite to it and her. The candelabra glinimer- 
ed belwean na — how I lovc the delieate, pure Light of wax- 
uandlcs! — glimmered on bei 1 softly-tinted old face, set off 
by the white rnusliu of her widow's cap, and ihe rieh lace 
at her throat and on her bosom ; upon her shining black 
silkdresa, and her ntimerous rings. As I have said,ber ap- 
jicariincc was esscntially aristoc ratio, but she had corae to 
that time of lifu when only a noble soul will make it so: 
when the most beautifid w r oman in the world, if she have 
only beauty to recommend her, fades iuto commouplace 
plainness; and neither birth nor breeding will supply the 
want of what includea and outshines theiu both — the lump 
buraiug inside the lovely house ; and so making it lovely 
even to ita latest moment of decay. 

Tliis was exactly what I saw in her, and did not see in 
Sir Edward de Bougainville. The portrait quite haunted 
me. I wondered how she conld sit undernealh it day after 
day; whethor she liked or disliked to look at it, or whether 
during long years she had grown so used to it that she 
ticai L'rly saw it at all. And yet, as we rose to retiiv, Tliose 
big Btaring eyes of the dead man eeerned to follow her out 
of the room, as if to inquire, " llavc you forgotteu me V" 

DTad she ? Cau a woraan, after ever so sad a wedded 
lifc'vir so long a widowhood, quite forget the busband of 
her youth, the fatber of her uhildron? There are eiretim- 
si:iTnt;s when she might do so — other eireunistn 
I *2moat Üiini. she ought, Nevertheless, I doubt if t 
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ever can. This, without any sentimental belief in never- 
dying love — for love can be killed outright; and when its 
life has fled, better that its.corpse should be buried out of 
sight : let there be no ridiculous shams kept up, but let a 
silence complete as that of the grave fall — between even 
child and parent, husband and wif e. Still, as to f orgetting ? 
Men may ; I can not teil : but we women never f orget. 

Lady de Bougainville took my arm — a mere kindliness, 
as she required no support, and was much taller than I — 
and we went out of the dining-room through the hall, 
where, in spite of the lamp, the moonlight lay visibly on the 
scagliola pillars, olear and cold. I could not help shivering. 
She noticed it, and immediately gave Orders that, instead of 
the drawing-room, we should go and sit in the cedar parlor. 

" It will be warmer and more cheerf ul for you, Winif red ; 
and, besides, I like my cedar parlor ; it reminds me of my 
f riend, Miss Harriett Byron. You have read c Sir Charles 
Grandison ?' " 

I had, and burst into enthusiasm over the " man of men," 
doubting if there are such men nowadays. 

" No, nor ever were," said, with a sharp ring in her voice, 
Lady de Bougainville. 

Then, shownfg me the wainscoting of cedar-wood, she 
told me how it also had been discovered, like the tapestry 
and the oak carvings, when Brierley Hall was put under re- 
pair, which had occupied a whole year and more after the 
house was bought. 

" Why did you buy it, if it was so dilapidated ?" I asked. 

"Because we wanted something old, yet something that 
would make into a family seat — the root of a numerous 
race. And we required a large house ; there were so many 
of us then. Now — " 

She stopped. Accustomed as she had grown to the past, 
with much of its pain deadened by the merciful anaesthesia 
of time and old age, still, talking to me, a stranger, seemed 

to revive it a little. As she stood by the fire, the light shin- 

ing on her rings — a heap of emeralds and diamonds, almost 

concealing the wedding-ring, now a mere thread of go\d — I 

<wüd «ee how she twisted her ßngera together, and c\as$fc& 
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and unclasped her bands; physical aetions implying sharp 
mental pain. 

But she said nothiug, and after we had our coffee — 
delicious Freneh cafe-au-lait, aerved in tbe moat exquisite 
Sövres china — she took up a book, and, giving me another, 
we both sat reading quietly, alroost without speaking an- 
r.ithr-r svllable, until my bed-time. 

When I went to bed — early, by her cominand — she touch- 
ed my cheeks, French fashion, with her Ups. Many will 
laugh at the confession — -but tbat kiss seenied to thrill me 
all through with a felieity as deep and intense as that of a 
young knight, who, having wou his spura, receivea for the 
first time the benediction and salutation of bis beloved. 

When I entered my room it was bright with £re-fight and 
the glow of acarlet curtains. I revelled in itfi novel luxuriös 
as if I had been aecuatomed to them all my days. They 
gratified my taste, my imagination, my senses — shall I eay, 
my aoul ? Yes, a part of one'a soui does take pleasnre, 
and has a rigbt to take pleasnre, in material comforf. and 
beauty. I had ^rcath* cnjuycd wandoring over that hand- 
some house, dining at the well-appointed table, speudiDg the 
evening in the pretty cedar parior. NoWj when I retired 
into my own chamber, into the innerroost Chamber of my 
own heart, bow fared it with rao? 

Let me teil tbo truth. I sat a while, wrapped in purelv 
sensuoiis satisfaction. Tbon I tjionght of my poor father, 
siniiii; in his cold study, having none of tbese laxuriea, not 
caring for them. An ngly liouse to him was the same as 
a pretty one — a blank street-wall as a lovely view. Pleas- 
ant things were altogether wasted upon him; nay, he de- 
spised them, and would have despised me, I knew, liad he 
aeen in mo any tetidency — alaa! an hereditary tendency — 
to luxury and sc-1 fifli uxtravagance. Yet I had it, or I fear- 
ed so sometimea; but perbaps the very fear enabk-l me t<> 
keep it under wholesome control. It sometimes ia so. The 
moat strietly truthful person I ever knew said to me once, 
Li I belirve I was hörn a liar, tili I fonnd out that hing ran 
in our blood, and that cured me." 

1/r nirv i;iinc in a diffevem wa; 
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I well recall the bitterness with which, this night, P sat 
comparing my bedroom in Brierley Hall with the wretched 
attic which I tried so hard to make tolerably pretty, and 
could not. Was I destined always to live thus — struggling 
vainly against natural tastes, which Providence did not 
choose to gratify? Were they therefore wrong? Was it 
any blame to Lady de Bougainville that, in spite of her say- 
ing if I were as rieh as she, " she should be very sorry f or 
me," she should be at this ininute ascending her beautif ul 
staircase to her stately bedroom — I heard her shut its door 
— and laying down her lovely hair upon those laced pillows, 
as she must have done all her life ? She had doubtless been 
born to all these pleasant necessaries ; I, if I wanted them, 
must earn them. Were they wrong in tbemselves, or only 
wrong when attained at the sacrifice of higher and better 
things ? Does a blessing, which, f reely bestowed by Heav- 
en, may be as f reely and righteously enjoyed, become a sin 
when, being denied, it is so madly craved after as to cor- 
rupt our whole nature ? 

I was sitting thus, trying to solve in my foolish, childish 
mind all the pnzzles of the universe, with the gaunt, grim, 
reproachful face of John the Baptist looking down on me 
from overhead, when a slight knock came to my door — 
three little knocks, indeed. My nerves had been wound up 
to such a pitch of excitement that I forgot the simple Solu- 
tion of the mystery — that Lady de Bougainville's room had 
only a small antechamber between it and mine ; and when 
the door opened, and a tall ngure in a dressing-gown of 
gray flannel, not unlike a monk or a nun, stood there, I 
screamed with superstitious terror. 

" Foolish child !" was all she said, and explained that she 
had seen the light shining under my door, and that girls of 
sixteen ought to have their " beauty-sleep" for a füll hour 
before midnight. And then she asked me what I was 
doing. 
a Nothing, only thinking." 
"What were you thinking about?" 
Rom the very first, when she put any question in Ü\fcl 
**?,! never tbought of answering by the slightest» \>xe\ax- 
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ication — nothing but the direct, entire truth. Nobody 
could, to her. 

"I was tbinking about earninga fortuue; euch a fortnne 
ab yours." 

She started, as if sorae one bad touched her wich a cold 
deadhand. "What do you know of my fortune orof me?" 

" Kotliing,"! cagcrlyanswered.only adding thatl wished 
I was as rieh as sbe was, or eonld in any way get rieh.« — 
witli many other extravagant expressions; for I had work- 
ed myself np into a most exeited state, and hardly knew 
u)i:il I was saying. t 

Lady de Hougainville mnsl bave Seen tbis, for, instead of 
Kending me at once to bed, sbe sat doivn beside ine and 
took my band. 
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"And so you would like to earn a fortune, as I earned 
mine, and to enjoy it, as I enjoyed mine? Poor child !" 
She sat thougbtful a little, then suddenly said, "I do not 
like even a child to deceive herseif. Shall I teil you a 
story ?" 

I expected it would have been the story of her life ; but 
no, it was only a little fable of a shepherd who, elevated 
from bis sheepfolds to be vizier to a caliph, was accused of 
appropriating bis master's treasures, and hiding them in a 
wooden box, which he always kept beside him. At last, 
s|rarred on by the vizier's enemies, the caliph insisted on 
Boeing the contents of the box, and came, with all his court- 
iers, to witness its opening. It contained only a ragged 
woollen coat, shepherd's sandals, and a crook. 

?N©w,Winifred, would you like to play the caliph and 
die envious courtiers ? Will you come and look at my 
hiclden treasure ?" 

She led the way into her bedroom, where the fire-light 
shone on masses of damask drapery, and mirrors which at 
each step reproduced our figures. How noble and stately 
heni was, even in the gray dressing-gown ! At the foot of 
the bed, quite hidden by a .velvet cushion which covered it, 
lay one of those old-fashioned hair-trunks which were in 
use about half a Century ago. She unlocked it, and therein 
was — what think you ? 

A gown of white dimity, or what had been white, but 
was now yellow with lying by, three little girls' frocks of 
commonest lilac print, two pairs of boys' shoes very much 
worn, and, patched all over with the utmost neatness, a 
pair of threadbare boy's trowsers. 

This was all. I looked into the box, as I might have 
looked into a conin, but I said not a word : her face warn- 
ed me I had better not. Silently she locked up the trunk 
again ; then, with a tender carefulness, as if she were wrap- 
ping up a baby, laid the cushions over it, and, taking my 
hand, led me back to my room. 

" Now go to bed and to sleep, Winif red ; but cease 
dreaming about a fortune, and envy me mine no more." 

C 
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CHAPTER I. 

.THE STORY. 

I am going back in my history of Lady de Bougainville 
nearly fifty years. 

But before taking it up at that far-away period, so long 
bef ore I knew her, and continuing it down to the time when 
I did know her — where I have just now let it drop — let me 
say a few words. 

To give the actual füll details of any human life is sim- 
ply impossible. History can not do it, nor biography, nor 
yet autobiography ; for, even if we wished, we could not 
teil the exact truth about ourselves. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, I have often thought that the nearest approx- 
iraation to absolute truth is fiction; because the novelist 
presents, not so much literal facts, which can be twisted 
and distorted to almost any shape, as the one underlying 
verity of human nature. Thus Lady de Bougainville's 
story, as I have gradually gathered it from herseif and 
others, afterwards putting together all the data which 
came into my hands, is given by me probably as near 
reality as any one not gifted with clairvoyance could give 
it. I believe I have put " the facts of the case " with as 
much veracity as most historians. Nor am I bolder in 
discriminating motives and judging actions than many 
historians, nay, than we all often assume to be, just as if 
we were omnipresent and omniscient, towards our poor 
fellow-worms. 

But still, any one with common sense and common per- 
ception, studying human nature, must see that certain ef- 
f ects must f ollow certain causes, and produce certain final re- 
sults, as sure as that the daylight follows the sun. There- 
f ore, when we writers make a story, and our readers spec- 
ulate about it, and " wonder how it will end," we rather 
smile at them. We know that if it is true to human life it 
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can end but in one way — subject to various modifications, 
but still only in one way. Grantiog such and such prem- 
ises, the result must follow, inexorable as f ate. 

And so in course of years I arrived at Lady de Bougain- 
ville's history as accurately as if she herseif had written 
it down — nay, niore so, for upon various points of it her 
tongue was, and ever would have been, firmly sealed, while 
upon other points circumstances and her own peculiar char- 
acter made her incompetent to form a judgrnent. But it 
was easy enough to form my own, less frorn what she re- 
lated than by what she unwittingly betrayed, still more by 
what I learned — though not tili after she was gone — by 
the one only person who had known her in her youth, the 
old Irish woman, Bridget Halloran, who then lived a peace- 
ful Iife of busy idleness in Lady de Bougainville's house, 
and afterwards ended her days as an honored inmate in 
mine. 

Bridget, as soon as she knew me and grew fond of me, 
had no reserves ; but her mistress had many. Never once 
did she sit down to relate to me her " history " — people do 
not do that in real life — and yet she was forever letting fall 
facts and incidents which, put together, made a complete 
and continuous autobiography. Her mind, ever dwelling 
on the past, and indifferent to, or oblivious of, the present, * 
had acquired a yividness and minuteness of recollection that 
was quite remarkable. I never questioned her: that was 
impossible. At the slightest indication of impertinent cu- 
riosity she would draw in her horns, or retire at once into 
her shell like any hermit crab, and it was difficult to Iure 
her out again. But generally, by simply listening while 
she talked, and putting this and that together by the light 
of what I knew of her character, I arrived at a very fair es- 
timate of the total facts, and the motives which produced 
them. 

TTpon these foundations I have built my story. It is no 
trner and no falser than our reproductiofts of human nature 
in history, biography, and romance usually are, and as such 
I leave it The relation harms no one. And it will be 
aomething if I can snatch out of the common obYwioxi c& 
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wometi's Uvea — I mesin woraen wbo die the last of their 
race, " and leavc tbe world no pattern" — the stränge, check- 
ered life of rny dear Lady de Eougamvüle. 
And so to begin : 

Moro tlian half a'ceatury ago the Itev. Edward Scanlan 
came to be curate offtke parieh in the small West of En- 
gland town of Ditchley St. Mary's, commonly oalled Ditch- 
ley only. - 

At that timc the Establishment — especially as it existed in 
the provinces — was in a very different condition from what 
it is at present. " Orthodoxy " meant eaeh clergymau doing 
that which was right in his own cyes, as to rubriu, doctrine, 
or clerical government — that is, within certain liiuits of 
sleepy decoruui and settled common usage. Beyond the 
pale of the Chuich thcre e\isted a vague dread of ihe Pope 
on one side, and Dissent on tbe otber ; and people had a 
general conseiousness that the [''stililinliiuejit alone was 
really "reBpectabie" to belong to; but witliin its bounda- 
ry all went smoothly enough, Low Church, High Church, 
Broad Church, were terms nnknown. Tbere was not euffi- 
cient earnestness to create scbism. One only section of 
uew thinkers had risen np, originating witli younc: Mr. Si;n- 
eon, of Cambridge, who either called themselvea, or were 
called " Evangelicals," and spoke nuieli about " the Gospel," 
which the more ardent of them f.incied that they and they 
alone had reeeived, and were commissioned to preaeh. Tbis 
made tbem a Mttlo obnoxious to their old-fashioned breth- 
ren; but still they were undoubtedly a set of very earnest, 
sincere, and hard-workiug clergymen, «hose influence in the 
English, and more partionlarly the Irish Churuh, was begin- 
ning to be clearly feit; only it did not extend to euch re- 
inote parishes as that of Ditchley. 

The Dileliley rector was a elergyman of the Old Sehool 
entirely. When still a young man, he was preaented to the 
living throngh family infliienee, and had fulfilled its duties 
decently, if ralher grudgingly, liis natural blas being in a 
contrary direction, and his natural dispoaition being from 
this or some other reason correspondingly soured. H« wa* 
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a man of education and taste ; had travelled rauch on the 
Continent when he was only a younger brother, and before 
it was expected that he would have dropped in, as he did, 
late in life, for the whole accumulation of the family prop 
erty — alas ! rather too late ; for by that time Henry Old- 
ham was a confirmed old bachelor. y 

Since then he had crept on peaoefully to septuagenarian- 
ism, the last of his race. He never%rent to ^ ve at Oldham 
Court, but let it to strangers, and kapt on his modest es- 
tablishment at the Reclory, which was a very pretty place, 
having once been a monastery, with a beautif ul garden, in 
which he greatly delighted, and over which he was said 
to spend extravagant sums. Otherwise he lived carefully, 
some thought penuriously, but he was charitable enough to 
the poor of his parish ; and he read prayers now and then, 
and preached a sermon, fifteen miriqtes long, regularly once 
a month; which comprised for him the whole duty'of a 
clergyman. 

I have seen Mr. Oldham's portrait, engraved after his 
death by the wish of his parishioners. He is represented 
sitting at his library-table, in gown and bands. His ser- 
mon lies before him, and he has the open Bible under his 
right band, as in the portrait of the Reverend Sir Edward 
de Bougainville. But he is very unlike that admired indi- 
vidual, being a little spare old man, with a funny Scratch 
wig, and a keen, caustic, though not unkindly expression ; 
more like a lawyer than a clergyman, and niore like a coun- 
try gentleman than either. 

Except this monthly sermon, and his necessary charities, 
which were no bürden to him — Mr. Oldham being, as has 
been said, a very wealthy man, though nobody knew the 
precise amount of his wealth — the rector left all his parish 
responsibilities to his curate, whom he had picked up, dur- 
ing one of his rare absences from home, soon after his for- 
mer assistant in the duty — a College chum nearly as old as 
himself — died. 

How such a strong contrast as the Reverend Edward 
Scanlan ever succeeded the Reverend Thoraas Heavisides 
was a Btandingr wonder to Ditchley. He was yo\mgO&«eÄ^ 
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some, and an Irishman, belonging to that section of the 
Irish Church which eoioeided with tlie English "Evangel- 
icals," except that in Ireland tliey added politäoa to religion, 
and wäre outvagcotisly and vehcmently "Oraiige" — a term 
of which, tnereifully, tlie present generali on has almost for- 
gotten tbe meaning. 

Mr. Scanlan had been, in his native conntry, as Ditcbley 
soon discovered — for ho Lad no hesitation in betraying 
the fact — a populär preacher. Indeed, bis prindpal piece 
of furniture in bis temporary lodgings was bis own Por- 
trait in tbat character, prescnted to him just before he 
left Dublin — and he maintained the credit of :i populär 
preacher still. , On his very first Sunday he took tbe par- 
iah by Btorm. He literally "roused" the congregation, 
wbo were accustomed to do nothing but sleep during tbe 
senoon. But no one could sleep during that of tbe new 
curat«. He preached extcuipore, which of hself waa a 
sf.artling novelty, alarraing the old people a tittle, but de- 
lightiug the younger ones. Then his delivery was so lotid 
and energetic: he beat the pulpit-eushion so impressively 
with bis white, ringed band; and his sentences rolled off 
with such brilliaut fluency. He never paused a moment 
for a word — ideas nobody asked for; and bis inellifliiouB 
Irish aceent sounded so original, so cbarming 1 His looks, 
too — bis abundanee of black hair, and large bluc-black cyeB 
— Irish cyes — which he kncw how to make the very raoBt 
of. Though he was short of stature and rather stumpy in 
flgure compared to tbe well-grown young Saxons about 
Ditcbley, still all the Ditcbley ladies at once pronounced 
bim " exceedingly haudsome, 1 ' and disseunnaled that opin- 
ion aeeordingly. 

On the top of il — pcrhnps consequent upon it — came, 
aftfll ;l Sunday or two, the fartber opiniou, " exceedingly 
clever." Cörtainly Mr. Seaulau's sermons were very unlikc 
any thing ever before heard in Ditcbley. He seized lipon 
sacred aubjectB in a dashiug, famiüar way — handled them 
with ensy corapoeure; illuslrated them with all aorts of 
poetieal similcs, taken froni every tbing in beaven and 
eartb; sraothered them ap with fiowers of imae 
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that the original thought, if there was any at all, became 
completely hidden in its multiplicity of adomments. 

Sometimes, in his extreme volubility of speech, Mr. Scan- 
lan used illustrations whose familiarity almost approached 
the ludicrous, thereby slightly scandalizing the sober peo- 
ple of Ditchley. Bat they soon f orgave him ; when a ma.n 
talks so mach and so fast, he mast make slips sometimes — 
and he was so pleasant in his manner, so meekly sabservient 
to criticism, or so calmly indifferent to it, that it soon died 
away, more especially as the rector himself had the good 
taste and good feeling never to join in any thing that was 
said either for or against his cnrate. In which example he 
was followed by the better families of the place — staunch 
old Tories, with whom a clergyman was a clergyman, and 
not amenable to the laws which regulate common men. 
They declared that whoever Mr. Oldham chose was sare 
to be the right person, and were perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Oldham was satisfied too, or at least appeared so. 
He always showed Mr. Scanlan every possible politeness, 
and professed himself perfectly contented with him — as he 
was with most things that saved himself from troable. He 
had had in his yonth a hard, in his age an easy lif e ; and if 
there was one thing he disliked more than another, it was 
taking trouble. The Irish exaberance of Mr. Scanlan fiU- 
ed np all gaps, socially as well as clerically, and lifted the 
whole weight of the parish from the old man's Shoulders. 
So, without any foolish jealousy, Mr. Oldham allowed his 
charming young curate to carry all before him ; and, more- 
over, gave him a salary which, it was whispered, was far 
more than Mr. Heavisides had ever received ; nay, more 
than was given to any curate in the neighborhood. But 
then Mr. Scanlan was so very superior a preacher; and 
(alas! for the Ditchley young ladies when they found it 
out) he was already a married man. 

This last f act, when it leaked out, which it did not for a 
week or two, was, it must be owned, a considerable blow. 
The value of the new curate decreased at once. Bat Ditch- 
ley was too dull a place, and the young Irishman too gcs&t 
a novelty, for the reaction to be very serious. So» aite* * 
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few cynical remarks of tho sour-grape pattern, aa to how 
very early and iinprudently he must have mai-ried- — the 
Ii'ish always did — how difticult he would find it to keep a 
wife and family on a curate's income, and how very infe- 
rior a person the lady would pvobably be — Mr. Scanlan's 
star again rose, and he was generally accepted by the Httto 
Community. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Irish are nnappreci- 
ated in England, cspecially provincial England. Often the 
,' slow, bovine, solid Briton is greatty taken by the Hvely- 
tcmpered, easy, mcreurial Celt, who both supplies a want 
and creates an excitement. A gentlcmanly, clever, and at- 
tractive young Htbernian will drop suddenly down upon 
an old-fashioned English conntry town, amuse the men, 
captivate the women, and end by putting his bridle o» 
the neck of ever so many of these mild, stolid, agricul- 
tuval animals — leading them by the nose completely for a 
little while — as did the gentlcman who had just made his 
appearance in Ditchley. For weeks nothing was talked of 
but the Reverend Edward Seanlaii— his brilliant preaehing, 
his good looks, his agreeable manners. Every gir! in the 
town would have been in love with hin» but for that un- 
comfortablc impediment, his wife. Great was the specula- 
tion ooncerning her — what kind of person she was likely to 
be. Imagination had füll Urne to develop itself: for the 
curate occupied his lodgings alone for three raonths, dur- 
ing which time — as he eonfidcntially, and not without much 
anxious and husband-like feeling, told the matrons of the 
place — Mrs. Scanlan was awaiting at his mother's house in 
Dublin the birth of their second child. 

Then he had a inother, and she had a house; two facto 
which, in the paucity of information concerning him, were 
eagerly seized upon and discussed exhaustively. Indeed 
these eonjugal confessions seemed to open to the young 
man all the matcrnal arms in Ditchley — Ditchley town, that 
ia. Tho connty famiiies still hmig back a little, pausing tili 
they could discover something certain about Mr. ScmlaiAf 
antecedens. 

10t easy. Fift 
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very far off from the West of England, and Ireland seemed 
a terra incognita as distant as the antipodes. Nor, except 
letting fall in his conversation a good many titled names, 
which were recognized as belonging to the religious aris- 
tocracy of the period, did Mr. Scanlan say much about his 
family or connections. He was apparently that odd mix- 
ture of candor and secretiveness which is peculiarly Celtic 
— Highland and Irish. While voluble enough concerning 
himself personally, of his wife, his parents, and his relatives 
generally — wbo could not have been numerous, as he wafr. 
an only child — he said remarkably little. 

It is a curious fact, and a contradiction to certain amus- 
ing legal fictions concerning the oonjugal estate, that what- 
ever a man may be, and however great a personage theo- 
retically, practically his social Status is decided by his wife 
— not so much by her social Status or origin as by the sort 
of woman she is in herseif. King Cophetua may woo the 
beggar-maid, and if she has a queenly nature she will make 
an excellent queen; but if he chooses a beggar in royal 
robes they will soon drop off, and the ugly mendicant ap- 
pear; then King Cophetua may turn beggar, but she will 
never make a queen. And so, in every rank of life, unless 
a man chooses a woman who is capabie of keeping up at 
home the dignity which he labors for in the world, he will 
soon find his own progress in life sorely hampered and iin- 
peded, his usefulness narrowed, his honors thrown away. 

Mr. Scanlan was no doubt a very charming man — quite 
the gentleman, every body said ; and his tastes and habits 
were those of a gentleman, at least of a person who has been 
well off all his life. Indeed, he every where gave the im- 
pression of having been brought up in great luxury as a 
child, with ponies to ride, unlimited shooting and fishing, 
etc. — the sort of life befitting a squire's son ; on the strength 
of which, though a clergyman, he became hand in glove 
with all the rollicking squires' sons round about. 
• Ditchley puzzled itself a little concerning his name. Scan- 
lan did not sound very aristocratic, but then English ears 
never appreciate Irish patronymics. The only time that» 
any one in this nelgbborhood had ever seen it — ^ftie iftüt 
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was breathed about tenderiy, and never reached the curate) 
— was upon a stray porter-bottle — " Scanlan and Co. 's Dub- 
lin stout"— bot that ruigbt have been a rnere coiucidenee ; 
no doubt tbere were mauy Seanlans all over Iveland. 
even if it were not so — if Mr. Scanlan did really belong 
ihe "stout" family — what barm was it? Wbo iiad not 
heard of illustrious brewers ? Whitbread in England, Guin- 
ness in Ireland— were they not naines high in honor, espe- 
cially among tho religions world of the day — the Evangelic- 
!il set, which, bowever tho old-fashioncd, casy-going ehurch 
people migbt differ from it, had undoubtodiy beguu to woi " 
a great revolution in the Establishment ? 

Mr. Scanlan belonged to it, and evideiilly glorified him- 
self mach in the fact. It was such au exceedingly respect- 
able section of the Community : tbere were so niany titled 
and wealthy names connected with it ; even a poor cur; 
tnight gather from bis alliauco therewith secondary hon< 
Neverthelcss, the county society, which was very nelect, 
not easily approaehnble, pauset! in its judgmeut lipon 
Reverend Edward Scanlan until iL had seen bis wife. Thi 
tbere waB no longtT auy ilonbt uoncoming bim. 

I should think uotl I could imagine how she looked tb( 
first time she appeared in public, which was at church, for 
she arrived at Ditchley on a Saturday — arrived alone with 
her two babies — botb babies, for one was just fifteen fflontfal 
the eider of the otber— and their nurse, a thorough Irish- 
woraan, very young, very untidy, very faitbful, and very 
ugly. Well could I picture the cnrate's wife as she walked 
up the aisle — -tbough pevbaps her beauty would at first be 
iiardly pcrccptible to tbese good Ditchley people, accustom- 
ed to fair Saxon complcxions, plump fignres, and cheeks 
rosy and round, whereaa hers were pale and tlnn, and 
eyes dark, with heavy olreles underneath tbem. Besidi 
she was very tall, and Blender abnost to tenulty; and 
early mateniity, coiubincd with other cares, had taken fi 
her the first fresh bloom of yontb. At nineteen she looki 
nther oldet than her bnebaod, though he was tue Benioi 
by Bome years. " What a pity I" Ditchley lud, in its MD* 
>on her that Sunday ; "whywill Irishwomen mal 
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so young?" — until they found out she was not an Irish- 
woman at all. 

What she was, or where she came f rom, they had at first 
no means of guessing. She spoke English perf ectly. Nev- 
ertheless, as the ladies who called upon her during the en- 
suing week detected, she had certainly some sort of f oreign 
accent; but whether French, German, or Spanish, the un- 
travelled natives of Ditchley were quite unable to discover. 
And even the boldest and most inquisitive of them found 
— I can well believe it ! — a certain difficulty in putting in- 
trusive questions, or Indeed questions of any kind, to Mrs. 
Scanlan. They talked about her babies, of whom. she seem- 
ed irrationally proud ; about her husband, to whose praises 
she listened with a sweet, calm, appreciative smile; and 
then they went away, having found out about her just as 
much as they knew the week bef ore — viz., that she was Mrs. 
Scanlan. 

Nevertheless she burst upon Ditchley like a revelation ; 
this beautiful, well-bred young woman, who, though only 
the curate's wife, living in very common f urnished lodg- 
ings, seemed fully the equal of every lady who called upon 
her. Tet she made nobody uncomfortable. Those who 
came to patronize forgot to do it, that was all; whiie the 
poorer an4 humbler ones, who, from her looks at church, 
had been at first a little afraid of her — doubting she would 
be " stand-offish " and disagreeable — found her so pleasant 
that they were soon quite at their ease, and went away to 
trumpet her praises far and near. 

"Vyiiile she — how did she receive this praise, blame, or 

criticism ? Nobody could find out. She had all the sim- 

plicity and naturalness of one who takes no trouble to assert 

a position which she has had all her life ; is quite indifferent 

to outside shows of wealth or consequence, possessing that 

within which is independent of either ; easily accessible to 

all comers ; considering neither " What do other people 

think of you ?" nor " I wonder what you are now thinking 

of me?" but welcoming each and all with the calm, gentle 

gnteiousness of a lady who has been, to use the current 

Phrase, " üioroughly accustomed to good soc\ety" 
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Such was tho wife whom, much to their Biirprise after all 
— for in noiie of their speculations had thcy quite rcckoned 
upon such a woman — the new cnrate iiitroduced to the par- 
ish of Ditchley. 

She settled his Status there, at once and permanently. 
Nay, she did more, for, with her dignificd candor, she ex- 
plained at, once the fact which he had bttherto kept con- 
cealed; not upon her neighbors' first visit, but as soon as 
she grew at all into friendliiiess with them, even expressing 
some surprisc that neitber Mr. Scanlan nor Mr. Oldham — 
who treated her with great respect, aud cven had a diuner- 
party at the Rectory m her honor — should have made 
public the very simple facta of the Scanlan family history. 
Iler Ed ward's father was a wealthy Dublin brewer — tho 
identical " Scanlan and Co." — who had brought his son np 
to the Churcb, and was just od the poiiit of buying him a 
living, when some sudden collapse iu trade came, the firm 
failed, the old man died penniless, leaving his old wife with 
only her owii small income to live upon, while the son was 
driven to mainlain himself as best he could. Tiiough he 
was a populär preacher, and very much sought after, still 
admiratkm brought no pounds, Shillings, and penee ; Ins fine 
friends slipped from him ; no hope of preferment offered 
itself in Irtland. At which conjunclure he raet Mr. Old- 
ham, made friends with him, and accepted a fat curacy in 
the land of the Saxons. 

This was the whole — a very piain Statement, üivolving 
no mystery of any kind. Nor erHiecriiing hürself was therc 
aught to disguise. When bor peculiar accent, and oertain 
foreign waya she had, excited a few harmless wondcriiigs, 
Mrs. Scanlan satisfied them all in the briofest but most un- 
hesitating way, telling how she was of Frencb extraetion, 
her parents being botli of an old Hngnenot family, helong- 
ing to the ancienne noblesse. This latter fact she did not 
exactly state nntil her visitors noliccd a Coronet on an old 
pouket-handkei'chiof ; an<i then she answered, qnite com- 
poBcdly, that her late father, a teacher iu Dublin, and very 
poor, was the Vicomte de Bougainville. 

Uere at once I givc the clew to any amall sccret » 
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may hitherto have thrown dust in the reader's eyes, but I 
shall attempt this no more. It must be quite clear to all 
persons of common penetration who was the lady I am 
describing. 

Mademoiselle Josephine de Bougainville was the only 
child of her parents, who had met and married late in life, 
both being poor imigris belonging to the same family, 
driven from France by the first Revolution. The mother 
was already dead when Josephine was given, at the early 
age of sixteen, to Edward Scanlan. I think, in spite of 
many presumptions to the contrary, that undoubtedly she 
married him from love, as he her. Perhaps, considering 
her extreme youth and her French bringing up r it was not 
exactly the right sort of love — not the love which we like 
to see our English daughters marry with, quite independ- 
ent of Hhe desire of parents or friends, trusting to no in- 
fluence but that of their own honest hearts ; but still it was 
love, and Edward Scanlan, a good-looking, ardent, impulsive 
young fellow, was just the sort of lover that would be at- 
tractive to sweet sixteen. I believe he feil in love with her 
at church, violently and desperately ; and his parents, who 
never said him nay in any thing, and who had the shrewd- 
ness to see that her beauty and her good birth formed an 
excellent balance to the Scanlan money — nay, would be 
rather an advantage to the same-r-instead of resisting, en- 
couraged the marriage. They applied to M. de Bougain- 
ville for his daughter's hand, and the poor old viscount, 
starving in his garret, was glad enough to bestow it — to 
see his child safe settled in a home of her own, and die. 

He might have used sorae persuasion ; she might have 

thought, French fashion, that it was right to marry whom- 

floever her father wished, and so bent her will cheerfully to 

his. But I am sure she did not marry against her will, 

from the simple fact that, to a nature like hers, a marriage 

without love, or for any thing except love, would have been, 

at any age, altogether impossible. Besides, I have stronger 

evidence still. Once, in discussing, with regard to myself, 

thig momentous question, Lady de Bougainville said to me, 

verygolemnlj — so solemnly that I neveT forgoiYie^ -wox^\ 
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"Remember, Win if red, love alone is 
marriage. But, wanting love, nothing eise Bufficea — no 
outward suitability, no tie of gratitude or duty. All break 
like threada befove the wrencli of the ever-grinding wheel 
of daily cares. I bad a difficult msrried life, my dear, but 
it would have been ten times tnore so if, when I mar™ 
I liad not loved my husband." 

I find that, instcad of telling a consecutive story, 
raixing np confusedly the neav and the far away. 
is nearly impossible to avoid this. Many tliiuge, obvioi 
I have to guess at. Given the two ends of a faot, I 
iinagino the nüddlo; but I shal! imagme as little as e 
can. And I have two clews to guide nie through tbe 
rinth — clews which have never failed through all 
years. 

Every Saturday night, when her ehildren were in 
her week's dutiea done, and her bnsband arranging 
sermon, a task he »lways put oft' tili the last miaute, sit- 
ting up lato to do it — and she nover went to bed until ho 
was gone, and she could shut up the bouse herself- 
qtüet hour Airs. Suanlan alwnys devoted to writing :i 
nah It was in Freneh, not English ; and very bi 
record of facls, not feelings; events, not inoralizings: 
it was kept with great preciseness and accuracy, And, 
hcing in Kreuch, was private; s in ee, stränge to say, her 
busband had never taken tbe trouble to learn the hmguage. 

Secondty, Lady de Bougainville had onc curions super- 
stition: she disliked burning even tbe smallcst scrap of 
paper. Every letter she had ever received she kcpt ar- 
ranged in order, aud ticketed with its dato of receipt and 
the writer's name. Thus, had she bcen a oelebrated person- 
ale, curscd with a biographer, the said biographer would 
have had no trouble at all in arranging bis data and gwb 
eriug out of them every possible evidence, except perhaps 
the truth, which lies deeper than any externa! facts. Many 
a time I iaughed at her for this peonliarity of bers ; many 
a time I defllared that, were I a notable person, I would 
take eare to give tbose who came after nie as rancfa trou- 
hlc as possible : institutmg such pci'todical iucremations 
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woulii leave the chronicler of my life wilb no data to traf- 
ßc upon, but keep him in a State of wliolcsomo bewildei- 
it coaceroiiig me. At which Lady de BougaiovUlo ooly 
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to all that has happened to us, and all that people raay say 
and think of ns after we are gone. Iahe did, I know. Aud 
I migbt feel the same myself, if I had 110 children. 

Those two ohildren of bers, ihe little giil and boy, were 
enough of tbemselvcs to inake life begiu brightly for yonng 
Mrs. Scanlan, even in tbe dull town of Ditchley. And il 
was the bright time of year, when Ditchley itself caught 
the reflected glow of the lovely country around it— rieb, 
West of England country ; wide, green, beaving pasture- 
lands, aod laues füll of spring flowers. The first time her 
little Cesar came home with bis cbiibby hands holding, or 
vather dropping, a maus of broken blue hyacmths, his moth- 
or snatched bim in her arms and smothered bim with kisa- 
es. She feit as if her own childhood were conie over ugain 
in that of her children. 

Beeide», thesuddeti collapso offortune, which hadbrought 
so niany cbanges, bronght onc blcssmg, which was a very 
great one to Josephine Seanlan. Ilitherto the young coii- 
ple had Derer had a separate home. The old couple, con- 
sideritig — perhaps not nnwisely — tbat the wife was so 
yonng rad the husband so tboughtless, and that they them- 
selves had no other children, bronght them home to live 
with them in their grand house; which combined est ab- 
lisbment had lasted until the crash came. 

It conld scarcely have been a life altogether to Jose- 
phine's tiiste ; though 1 believe her father and motber-in-Iaw 
were very worthy people — quite uiiedueatcd, having "made 
themselves," but gcntlc, kind, and good. If ever she did 
speak of them it was always with tendemess. Still, to the 
poor bmgres 1 daughter, bronght up in all the tradilions of 
" blue blood ;" langlit to take as her Standard of moral ex- 
collenee the chivnlry which holds honor as the Ingbert good, 
and eociaily, to follow thatperfect simplicity whiofa indicates 
the truest relinement — to such an one there must ahvays 
have been sonietliing jarring in the rüde, lavish luxtiry of 
these nouveaux riebe», ivlio, being able to get any thing 
tbrough their money, natural!}- concluded that raoney wa» 
every thing. Though her fetters were golden, sti 
they wert- : and though she must have worn ther 
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smiling girlish grace — she was so much of a child, in years 
and in cbaracter — yet I have no doubt she feit them some- 
times. When, all in a day, they dropped off like spiders' 
webs, I am afraid young Mrs. Scanlan was not near so un- 
happy as she ought to have been ; nay, was conscious of a 
certain sense of relief and exbilaration of spirits. It was 
like passing out of a hot-bouse into the free pure air out- 
side ; and, tbougb cbilling at first, tbe cbange was wonder- 
fully strengtbening and refresbing. 

The very first shock of it had nerved the shy, quiet girl 
into a brigbt, brave, active woman, ready to do all that was 
required of her, and more — complaining of nothing, and 
afraid of nothing. Calmly she had lived on with her moth- 
er-in-law, amidst the mockeries of departed wealth, tili the 
house and furniture at Merrion Square could be sold; as 
calmly, in a little lodging at Kingstown, had she waited the 
birth of her second child ; and then, with equal f earlessness, 
had travelled from Ireland with the children and Bridget, 
alone and unprotected, though it was the first time in her 
life she had ever done such a thing. But she did it thank- 
fully and happily ; and she was happy and thankf ul now. 

True, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Scanlan feit at first the füll 
weight of their changed fortunes. The grand sweep of 
every thing had not been so complete, or eise it had been 
managed so ingenionsly — as wide-awake people can man- 
age these little affairs — as to leave them out of the wreck a 
good many personal luxuries. By the time the picturesque 
little cottage — which, being on the rector's land, he had put 
into good repair and recommended as a suitable habitation 
for his curate — was ready, there arrived by sea, from Dub- 
lin, quite enough of furniture — the remnant of old splen- 
dors — to make it very comfortable ; nay, almost every lady, 
in paying the first call upon Mrs. Scanlan at Wren's Nest, 
said, admiringly, " What a pretty home you have got !" 

Then when Mrs. Scanlan returned the visits, and, the term 
of mourning for her parents-in-law having expired, accepted 
* fcw invitations round about, she did so in clothes which, 
Sf a fitüe unf ashionable in Dublin, were regarded as <\vxvte 
modern in Ditchlejr; garments so handsome, so "wd\ «t- 
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ranged, and eo gracefiilly put on, that soine of his confiden- 
tial ruatron frieuds said to Mr. Seanlan, " How charmingly 
your wife dreases ! Any one could aee ehe was a French- 
woman by the perfcction of her toilet." At which Mr. 
Soanlan was, of course, excessively delighted, and adnüred 
his beautiful wife more than ever bocause other people ad* 
roired her so rnuch. 

He, too, was exceedingly "jolly" — only that wovd had 
not tiien got ingraftcd in the Engliah Ianguage — in spite of 
his loss of fortune. The result of it did not as yet affect 
hira personally; none of bis eomforts were cnrtailed to any 
great extent. " Rougliing it " in lodgings, with every good 
house in the parisb open to him whenever he ehose to avail 
himself of the hospiüdily, had boeu not auch a vei-y bard 
thing. Nor was " love in a cottage," in au mm er- ti nie, with 
roses and jasmines ßlustering :ilj<jiil. the door, and every body 
who entered it praising the taste and skil! of hie wife, within 
and without the bouse, and saying how Uicy envied such a 
scetie of rural felicity, by any meaus an unpleasant thmg. 

In truth, the curate somctimes scarcely bclieved he was 
a poor man at all, or in anywisc different from the Edward 
Seanlan with whom every tliing bad gone so snioothly 
since bis cradle, for his paraits having married late in life 
bad tbeir struggle over before he was born. He still dress- 
ed with bis accustomed taste — a little florid, perhaps, but 
not bad taste; be had aiways money in bis pocket, which 
lie could spend or give away, and he was equally fond of 
doiug botb. He had not, naturally, the slightest sense of 
the individual or relative value of either sovcreigns or Shil- 
lings, no more than if they had boen dead leaves. This 
peculiarity bad mattercd liltle once, wben he was a rieh 
young fellow; uow, when it did matter, it was diracult to 
comp er. 

His mother had said to Josephine, on parling — almost 
the last thing she did say, for the old woman died witbin 
the year— "Take care of poor Edward, and look after the 
money yourself, my dcai-, or it 1 !! burn a hole in his pock- 
ets — it always did." And Josephine had Iaughed at thl 
phrast with an almost chiUUsh anuisement and total ifruo- 
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rance of what it meant and implied. She understood it too 

well afterwards. 

Bat not now. Not in the least during tbat first sun- 

shiny sammer, which made Ditchley so pleasant and dear 

to her that the charm lasted throagh many and many a 

8unless sammer and dreary winter. Her husband she had 

all to herseif, for the first time — he was so fond of her, 

so kind to her ; she went about with him more than she 

bad ever been able to do since her marriage ; taking ram- 

bles to explore the country, paying amusing first visits to- 

gether to investigate and criticise Ditchley society ; receiv- 

ing as mach attention as if they were a new-married cou- 

ple; and even, as to themselves, having, as it were, their 

honey-moon over again, only a great deal more gay and 

more comfortable. It was, indeed, a very happy life for 

Mr. and Mrs. Scanlan. 

As for the babies, they were in an earthly paradise. 
Wren's Nest was built among the furze-bushes of a high 
common, as a wren's nest should be ; and the breezes that 
ßwept over were so fresh and pure that the two little del- 
icate faces soon began to grow brown with health — Ce*sar's 
cspecialiy. The infant, Adrienne, had always been a small, 
fragile thing. But C6sar grew daily into a real boy, big, 
bearty, and strong ; and Bridget showed him oflB wherever 
she went as one of the finest children of the neighborhood. 
Thus Time went on, marching upon flowers ; still he did 
march, steadily, remorselessly. But it was not tili the fall 
of tbe year, when a long succession of wet days and weeks 
made Wren's Nest look as a wren's nest might be expect- 
ed to look in wintry weather, that the Scanlans woke up to 
tbe recollection that they were actually " poor " people. 



CHAPTER II. 

What are "poor" people — such as I have just stated 
tbe curate of Ditchley and his wif e to be ? 

Few qaestions can be more difficult to answer. " Poor " 
u an adjective of variable value. I compassionate ray nexX» 
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neighbor as a "poor" woman, because she lives in a small, 
tuinble-down cottuge at the end of my garden, and bas nine 
children aud a sick husbaiid. White -roy liest neighbor bilt 
one, who drives about in her cavriage and pair, no doubt 
compassionates nie, beeause in all weatbers I have to go 
on foot. Often when she sweeps past ine, tnidging along 
our muddy lanes, aud we bow and stnile, I can detect i 
lurking sotnething, half pity — half — no, she is too kind for 
acorn I — in her face, which exceedingly amuses nie. For I 
know tbat if her carriage meets tbe little chaise and ponies, 
driven by the lovely countess whose seat ts four miles off, 
the said countess will be gveatly envied by my wealthy 
neighbor, whose basband has only one handsome house to 
live in, while the earl has six. 

Thus, you see, " poor " is a mere ad jective of compariBon. 

Bnt when I call the Scanlans " poor," it was because thsh 
income was not eqna! to their almost inevit&ble expenditure. 
Theirs was tlie sharpest form of poverty, which dare not 
show itself as euch ; which has, Or thinke it has, a certain 
position to keep up, aud therefore must continually sacri- 
Gce insidc eoniforts to outside shows. How far this is 
necessaiy or vight remains an open question — I have my 
own opinion on the subject, But one thing is certain, that 
a curate, obliged to appear as a gentleman, and mix freely 
in other gcntlemen's society — to say nothing of bis having, 
unfortunately, the tastes and necessities of a gentleman — is 
in a much harder position tbau any artisao, clerk, or small 
shop-keeper who has tbe same number of pounds a year to 
live upon. Espccially when both have the same evcr-in- 
creasing family, only a ratber different sort of faiuily, to 
bring up lipon it. 

When Mr. Scaulan's stock of ready-money — that " run- 
ning account"in the Ditehley bank, which he had thonghl 
so inexhaustible, but which ran away as fast as a centlMAl 
before the year was out— when this sum was nearlv at an 
end, the young husband opcned hia eyes wide, wilb a kind 
of augry astonishnient. His first thought was, that bis wife 
had been spending money a great dcal too fast. This was 
possible, seelng she was still but a uovice in bouseki 
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and besides she really did not know how rauch she had to 
keep house upon. For her husband, proud of his novel 
dignity as master of a family, had desired her to " leave 
every thing to him — just ask him for what she wanted, 
and he would always give it to her : a man should always 
be left to manage his own affairs." And Josephine, duti- 
fully believing this, had smiled at the recollection of her 
mother-in-law's caution, thinking how much better a wife 
knew her husband than his own parents ever did, and 
cheerfully assented. Consequently, she made not a single 
inquiry as to how their money stood, until there was no 
money left to inquire after. 

This happened on a certain darap November day — she 
long remembered the sort of day it was, and the niinutiae 
of all that happened on it ; for it was the first slight lifting 
Tip of that golden haze of happiness — the first opening of 
her eyes unto the cold, cheerless land that she was enter- 
ing; the land where girlish dreams and ideal fancies are 
not, and all pleasures that exist therein, if existing at all, 
raust be taken after a different fashion, and enjoyed in a 
different sort of way. 

Mr. Scanlan had gone into Ditchley in the forenoon, and 
his wife had been busy making all sorts of domestic ar- 
rangements for a change that would rather increase than 
diminish the family expenditure, and holding a long con- 
sultation with her one servant as to a little plan she had, 
which would lighten both their hands, and indeed seemed, 
with present prospects, almost a necessity. 

For, hard - working woman as Bridget was — and when 
there is found an industrious, conscientious, tidy Irish wom- 
an, how she will work ! with all her heart in it too — still 
Wren's Nest in winter and Wren's Nest in summer were 
two very different abodes. You can not keep a little cot- 
tage as warm as a good-sized house, or as neat either, espe- 
öally when the said little cottage has two little people in it 
jurt of the age when rieh parents find it convenient to exile 
their children to safe nurseries at the top of the house, to 
he u out of the way." Wren's Nest, quite large enough 
when Gesar and Adrieune were out on the commoiv ixom 
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morning tili night, becaroe sraallwhen the poor little tl 
had to be ahnt up Lu it all day long. Their 
waya aweet — sometiroes rang through it in a manner 
even their mother found rather trying. As to their father 
— bnt Mrs. Si'aulan had already bcgan to guesa nt one fact, 
wbiuli all yomig married women have to discover — that the 
more little chililren are kept out of their father's way the 
better for ail parties. 

Moreover, Joaepbine's li nabelnd still enjoyed bis wife's 
Company far too well not to grumble a little when »he 
stiiited bim of it for the sake of her babies. He excess- 
ively disliked the idea of her becoming " a family woman," 
as he called it, swallowed up in domestic carea. Why not 
leave all that to the aervants? He still said "aervants," 
foi'gelting that there was now bnt one. Often, to please 
him — it was so sweet to please bim alwaya ! — Mrs. Scanlan 
would resigu many a nccessary dnty, or arrange her dutii-s 
so that she could sit with him alone iu the parlor, listeofag 
whilo he talked or read — listening with one ear, while the 
other was kept opcn to the sonnds in the kitchen, where 
Bridget might be fainliy heard, going about her work and 
croouing the while some Irish ditty, keeping babv ..n ihh.' 
arm white she did as mueh as she conld of the honsehold 
work with the other. 

Poor Bridget ! With all her good-will. of course, under 
such circumstances, thinga were not done as well as dm 
night to liave beeo, nor were the ohildren taken e 
of as their anxions mother thonght right. When there waa 
a third child impendiog some additioual honsehold help be- 
came indispensable, and it was on tliis aubjeet that she and 
Bridget were laying their heads together — very differeirt 
heads, certainly, though the two yonng women, mistress 
and maid, were nearly the Barne age. 

Let me pause for a moment to draw Bridget. Hailoran'fl 
portrait — lovingly, for she was a great feiend of mine. 

She was very ngly, almost the uglicat woman I ever 
and she mnst have been jnst the same in } 

Jige, probaMy u gl i er, for tirae might by then have ironed 
of the small-pox acams which cotilribnied not * 
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little to the~ general disfigurement of her f eatures. True, 
she never could have had mach featares to boast of, hers 
being the commonest type of Irish f aces — flat, broad, round 
as an apple-dumpling, with a complexion of the dumpling 
hne and soddenness. There was a small dough-pinch for 
the nose, a wide slit for the mouth, two beady black-cur- 
rants of eyes — and you had Bridget Halloran's face com- 
plete. Her figure was short and sturdy, capable of infinite 
exertion and endurance ; bat as for grace and beatity, not 
even in her teens did it possess one single line. Her sole 
charra was that peculiarly Hibernian one — a great mass of 
very fine blue-black hair, which she hid under a cap, and 
nobody ever saw it. 

Bat Nature, which had been so niggardly to this poor 
woman in outward things, compensated for it by putting 
into her the brightest, bravest, truest, peasant nature — the 
nature of the Irish peasant, who, being blessed with a dou- 
ble share of both heart and brains, is capable alike of any 
thing good and any thing bad. Bridget, no doubt, had her 
own capacities for the latter, but they had remained undevel- 
oped; while all the good in her had grown, month by month, 
and day by day, ever since, at little Ce'satfs birth, she came 
as nurse-maid into the Service of young Mrs. Scanlan. 

To her mistress she attached herseif at once with the 
passionate admiration that ugliness sometimes conceives 
for beauty, coarseness for grace and refinement. And, they 
being thrown much together, as mothers and nurse-maids 
are, or ought to be, this admiration settled into the most 
faithful devotion that is possible to human nature. At any 
time, I think, Bridget would composedly have gone to be 
banged for the sake of her mistress ; or rather, dying being 
a small thing to some people, I think she would have com- 
mitted for her sake any crime that necessitated hanging. 
Which is still not saying much, as Bridget's sole con- 
Utousness of, and distinction between right and wrong, was 
wbether or not Mrs. Scanlan considered it so. 

But I have said enough to indicate what sort of person 
Wb Irish girl was, and explain why the other girl — still 
no more than a girl in years, though she was mistreaa «eä 
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mother — held towwds her a rather closer retatio 
most Ladies do with their servauts nowadays. Pavtly, l 
cause Bridget was of Irish and Mrs. Seanlan of Fre 
birth, and in both countries the idiosynerasy of the j 
makes the tie bctweeii the Server and the served i 
•liff ereilt from what it ia in England. Also, becaiisc 
enormous gulf externally between Josephine Scanlac 
De Bougainville, and Bridget Halloran, nobody's 
(being taken from a fonudling bospital), was crossed e 
than many lesser diatanees, espeeially by that slender, t 
almost invisible, but indestructible boiid of a c 
ture — a natnre wholly womanly, They anderste« 
another, these two, almost without a word, on the e 
ground of womanhood. 

They were discuasing anxiously the many, and to t 
momentouy arrangements for the wintcr, or rather t 
spring — the new-comer being expected with the 1~ 
bnt both servant and mistress liad quite agreed od t 
eessity of a little twelve-ycar-old nurse-maid, and 1 
deeided on the village school-girl wliom they thought 
snilable for the oiBce. And then Bridget, seeing her 
tresa look excessively tired with all her raorning's e 
took tbe children away into the kiteben, and ma 
mother lie down on the sofa underneath the window, v 
she could see the line of road across the common, and « 
for Mr. Scanlan's return horae. 

Sbe was tired, certaitdy ; weary with the sacred i 
ness, mental and bodily, of impeuding malemity, 1 
was neither depressed nor dejeeted. It was not her n 
to be eilher. God had given her not only strengt" 
great elasticity of temperament ; she had been a v 
py-ljosrtal girl as .Tosepliiue de Bougainville, and i 
no less so as Josephine Scanlan. She had had a s 
happy summer — the happiest, she tlionght, since t 
married ; her hosband had been so much more her o 
she had enjoyed to the füll the pleaHure of being s 
tress in her own housc, though it was such a little om 
am afraid, if qucslioiied, she wonld not for one moi 
hava eicbanged Wren'w Nest, for Merrion Square. 
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Nor — equal delusion! — would she have exchanged her 
öwn husband, the poor curate of Ditchley, for the richest 
man alive, or for all the riches he had possessed when she 
first knew him. She was very fond of him just as he was. 
She greatly enjoyed his having no valet, and requiring her 
to wait upon him band and foot*; it was pleasanter to her 
to walk across the country ever so far, clinging to his arm, 
than to be driven along in State, sitting beside him in the 
grand carriage. And beyond expression sweet to her were 
the quiet evenings which had come since the winter set in, 
when no dinner-parties were possible, and, after the children 
were gone to bed, the young father and mother sat over the 
fire, as close together as lovers, and making love quite as 
f oolishly sometimes. 

" I suspect, after all, I was made to be a poor man's wife," 
Josephine would sometimes say to herseif, and think over 
all her duties in that character, and how she could best f ul- 
fill them, so that her Edward might not miss his lost riches 
the least in the world, seeing he had gained, as she had, so 
mach better things. 

She lay thinking of him on this wise, very tenderly, when 
ehe saw him come striding up to the garden-gate ; and her 
heart beat quicker, as it did still — foolish, fond creature ! — 
at the sight of her young husband — her girlhood's love. 
She made an effort to rise and meet him with a bright face 
and open arms. 

But his were closed, and his countenance was dark as 
night — a very rare thing for the good-tempered, easy-mind- 
ed Edward Scanlan. 

"What is the matter, dear? Are you ill? Has any 
thing happened ?" 

" Happened, indeed ! I should think so ! Do you mean 
to say you don't know — that you never guessed? Look 
tbere !" 

He threw over to her one of those ihnocent-looking, ter- 
rible little books called bank-books, and went and flung 
bimself down on the sofa in exceeding discomposure. 

a What is this?" — opening it with some curiosity, for 
ehe had never seen the volnme before; he \\a& ke\v\> \\, va. 

D 




his dcsk, being one of those matters of busineas \ 
said, " a woman couldn't und erstand." 

" Nonsense, Josephine I Of coursc you knew." 

" What did I kuow ?" 

" That yoii have been spending so rauch money that j 
have noarly ruiued mo. Our account is ovei'drawn." 

" Our account ovcrdnuvn ! "Wfiat does that meau ?" 
said — not answering, c-xcept by a gentle sort of smile, tue 
Seat half of his sentence. For shc could not liave been 
iiiiirricd Lhese five yeais without learning one sniall f 
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that her Edward sometimes made "large" Statements, 
which had to be reoeived cum grano, as not implying more 
than half he said, especiaUy when he was a little vexed. 

u Mean ! It means, my dear, that we have not a half- 
penny left in the bank, and that we owd the bank two 
pounds five — no, seven — I never can remember those stu- 
pid Shillings ! — over and above our account." 

" Why did they not teil you bef ore ?" 

" Of course they thought it did not matter. A gentle- 
man like me would always keep a banker's account, and 
oonld at any time put more money in. But I can't. I have 
not a penny-piece in the world besides my paltry salary. 
And it's all your fault — all your fault, Josephine." 
. Mrs. Scanlan was startled. Not that it was the first time 
die had been spoken to crossly by her husband : such an 
tdyDic State of concord is quite impossible in ordinary mar- 
ried life, and in this work-a-day world, where men's tem- 
pere, and women's too, are rubbed up the wrong way con- 
tinually ; but he had never spoken to her with such sharp 
injnstice. She feit it acutely ; and then paused to consider 
whether it were not possible that Edward was less to blame 
than she. For she loved him ; and, to f ond, idealizmg love, 
the ideal remains unbroken, it is so much easier to 
one's seif than the object beloved. 

"It may be my fault, my friend" — she often called him, 
affectionately, " my friend," as she remembered hearing her 
mother address her f ather as " mon ami" and it was her 
delight to think that the word was no misnomer — every 
woman's husband should be, besides all eise, her best, and 
dearest, and dosest " friend." " But if it is my fault, I did 
not mean it, Edward. It was because I did not understand. 
Sit down here, and try to make me understand." 

She spoke quite cheerfully, not in the least comprehend- 
ing how matters stood, nor how serious was the conjunc- 
ture. When it dawned upon her — for, though so young 
and inexperienced, she had plenty of common sense, and a 
remarkably clear head at business — she looked extremely 
grave. 

u I think I do understand now. You put all live mow^j 
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wd had, wbich was a li und red pounds, into the bank, and 
you have fetcbed it out for mo wbenever I asked you for 
it,or whenever you wantcd some yourself, withoul loiAing 
how the account stood — the 'balancc,' don't you call it? — 
and when you wcnt to the bsuik to-day, you found we had 
spent it all, and tUere was nothing left. Isn't that it?" 

" Exactly so. What a sharp little girl you are ; how 
quickly you have taken it all in 1" said he, a little more 
good-tcmpered, having got rid of hia crossness by its first 
ebullition, and being relieved to find how readily she for- 
gave it, and how quietly she acoepted the whole thing. 
For he Iiad a lurkiug consciousness that, nn the whole, he 
had been a little " fooüsb," as he called it himsell, and was 
not altogether free frora blame in the transaetion. 

" Yes, I think I have takeu it all in," said she, medtta- 
tively, and turning a shade paler. " I coniprebeud tliat the 
money I wanted I can not get ; that we shall be unable to 
get any tnorc money for any thing nntil Mr. Oldbam pays 
you your liest balf-yearly salary." 

"Just so. But don't you vex yovirself, my love. It will 
not signify. We can live upon credit; my father Ihcd 
lipon credit for I don't know how long." 

Josephine was silent — thron gh sheer ignoranec. Her 
translatiou of the wovd " credit" was moral virtue, univers- 
al respect : and ehe Hkcd to think how deeply her husbamr 
was respected in the town ; but still she did not Uliderstand 
how bis good name woidd sufriee to pay Mb butcher's and 
baker's bills, and Other expenses, which seemed to have 
fallen lipon them more heavily than usual this Christmaa. 
To say nothing of nnother expense — and a stränge pang 
shot thron gh the young mother's heart, to think that it 
shonld ever take the shape of a bürden instead of a Messing 
— the third little olivc-branch that was soou to apront U 
round that tiny table. 

" Edward," she said, looking at him entreatingly — almost 
learfnlly, as if a sudden senso of her weakness had com« 
upon her, and instmctively she turned to her husband for 
in-]|i ; •' Eidward, teil nie, if we can get no money, not [Ul 
tiny, (roiu .Mr. Oldham, whai am I to do — in Maren f 
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"Bless my soul, I had forgotten that!" and the young 
man spoke in a tone of extreme annoyance. " You should 
have thought of it yourself; indeed, you should have 
thought of every thing a little more. March ! how very 
inconvenient. Well, it can't be helped. You must just 
manage as well as you can." 

" Manage as well as I can," repeated Josephine, slowly, 
and lifted up in his face her great, dark, heavy eyes. Per- 
haps she saw something in that face which she had never 
Seen before, some line which implied it was a weaker face, 
a shallower face, than at first appeared. She had been ac- 
cnstomed to love it without reading it much — certainly with- 
out criticising it ; but now her need was hard. Still harder, 
too,when wanting it most,to come for comfort and find none; 
or, at least, so little that it was almost none. " He does 
not understand," she said to herseif, and ceased speaking. 

"It is very, very provoking, altogether most unfortu- 
nate," continued the curate. " But I suppose you can man- 
age, my dear; laborers' wives do with half the conaforts 
that I hope you will have. Oh dear ! a poor curate is much 
worse off than a day-laborer ! But as to the little nurse- 
maid you were speaking to me about this morning, of 
course you will see at once that such an additional outlay 
would be quite impossible. She would eat as much as any 
two of us ; and, indeed, we shall have quite enough mouths 
to fill — rather too many." 

" Too many !" 

It was but a chance word, but it had stabbed her like a 
sword — the first actual wound her husband had ever given 
her. And, by nature, Josephine Scanlan was a woman of 
very acute feelings, sensitive to the slightest wound ; not to 
her pride, or her self-esteem, but to her affections and her 
stroDg sense of right and justice. She answered not a syl- 
lable; she turned away quietly — and stood looking out 
of the window towards where Ditchley church-spire rose 
through the rainy mist. Then she thought, with a sudden, 
startling fancy, of the church-yard below it, where a grave 
might open yet — a grave for both mother and babe — and 
so save the little household from being " too msurj" 
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It was an idea so dreadful, so wicked, that she thrust 
from her in haste atid shame, and turned back to her l 
band, trying to speak in a cbeerful voice of other thinga. 

"But what about the two pounds five, or eeven— 
is it ? — that you owe the hank ? Of eourse we mnst pay it 

"Oh no, tbey will trust me ; they know I am a gen 
man." 

" But does not a geutleman always pay ? My ftitfa 
thought so. Whatever comforts we went withont, if t! 
landlord came up for our rent it was ready on the sp< 
My father used to say, 'Noblesse oblige.'' " 

" Tour father," began Mr. Scanlan, with a slight snet 
bis tone, bot stopped. For there stood opposite to l 
lookmg at him with steadfast eyes, the poor visconnt's 
daughter, the beautiful girl he had mai-ried — tbe woman 
who was now his companion for life, in weal or woe, evil 
report or good report. She migbt not have meant it — 
probably was wholly unconscious of the fact — but Blie 
stood more erect than usuai, with all the blood of the De 
Bougaiiivilles rising in her thin cheeks and flaming in her 
sunken eyes. 

" I should not like to ask tbe bank to trust us, Edward ; 
and there is no need. I paid all my bills yesterday for the 
month, but there are still three sovereigns left in my purse. 
Von can take them and pay. Will you ? At once ?" 

" There is no necessity. What a terrible hurry you are 
in ! IIow you do bother a man ! But give me the money." 

"Edwai'd!" As he snatched at the offered purse, half 
jeat, half earnest, she dt'taiued liim. " Kiss me ! Dou't go 
away angry with me. We are never surely boginning to 
quarre! P" 

" Not a bit of it. Only — well, promise to be more care- 
ful another tirae." 

She promised, ahnost with a sense of contrition, thongh 
she did not exactly know what ehe had to repent of. But 
when her busband was gone up stairs, and she lay dowo 
again, and began calmly thinking tbe matter over, her sense 
of justice rigbted itself, and she saw things cleai'er— alas ! 
on\y too clear. 
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She knew she had erred, but not in the way Edward 
thought: in quite a contrary direction. How could she, a 
mistress and mother of a f amily, have been so unwise as to 
take every thing upon trust, live merrily all that summer, 
supplying both herseif and the household with every thing 
they needed, without inquiring a syllable abont the money ; 
where it all came f rom, how long it would last, and whether 
she was justified in thus expending it ! 

" Of course, Edward did not think, could not calculate — 
it was never his way. His poor mother was right; this 
wag my business, and I have neglected it. But I was so 
ignorant. And so happy — so happy !" 

Her heart seemed to collapse with a stränge, cold fear — 
a forewarning that henceforward she might not too often 
have that excuse of happiness. It was with difficulty that 
she restrained herseif before her husband ; and the minute 
he had left her — which he did rather carelessly, and quite 
satisfied she was " all right now " — she burst into such 
hysterical sobbing that Bridget in the kitchen heard and 
came in. 

But when, with fond Irish f amiliarity, the girl entreated 
to know what was the matter, and whether she should run 
and fetch the master, Mrs. Scanlan gave a decided nega- 
tive, which surprised Bridget as much as these hysterical 
tears. 

Bridget and her master were not quite upon as good 
terms as Bridget and her mistress. Mr. Scanlan disliked 
ugly people ; also, he treated servants generally with a cer- 
tain roughness and lordliness, which some people think it 
necessary to show, just to prove the great düference be- 
tween them and their masters, which otherwise might not 
be sufficiently discernible. 

But when she saw him from the window striding across 
the common towards Ditchley, leaving the house and never 
looking behind him, though he, and he only, must have been 
the cause of his wife's agitation, either by talking to her 
in some thoughtless way or telling her some piece of bad 
news which he ought to have had the sense to keep to hira- 
self, Bridget feit extremely angry with Mr. Scuctaai. 
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Bonrever, sho was wise enoiigh to hold her tongue, and 
devote all her efforts to soothe and quict her mistress, 
which was finally effeoted by a most fortunate doniestic 
catastrophe; Cesar and little Adrienne being found quar- 
relliug over the toasting-fork, which Bridget had dropped 
in her huvry, and which was so hot in the prongs that both 
burned tbeir fingere, and tottered, screaming, to their rnoth- 
er'a aofa. This brought Mrs. Scanlan lo hersclf at once. 
She sat up, ciiddled tlieni to her boaom, and began com- 
forting tbem aa motbera can — by which sbe soon comfort- 
ed heraelf likewise. Then she looked up at Bridget, who 
stood by her sik-nt and grim — poor Bridget'a piain face 
was always so very grim when she was silent — and m ade 
a half excuse or apology. 

"I can't think what made me turn so ill, Bridget. I 
have been doing almost nothing all day." 

" Doing ! No, ma'am, it's not doing, it's talking," re- 
plied Bridget, wilh a severe and impressive emphasis, which 
brought the color to her mistress's eiiecks. " But the mas- 
ter's gone to Ditchley, I think, and he can't be back just 
yet," she added, triumphantly ; as if the master's absence 
at this eriaia, if a discredit to himself, was a deeided beli- 
eßt to the rest of the household. 

"I know. He has gone on business," said Mrs. Scanlan. 
And then the bnsiness he had gone upon came bac;k apoa 
her rnind in all its painfulnesB; she tu med so deadly white 
once moie tliat Bridget was frightened. 

"Oh, ma'ara!" she cried, " «hat in the World haa bqp 
pened ?" 

(Here I had better state that I make no attempt to give 
Bridget'a brogne. Indeed, when I knew her she had al- 
tnost none remaining. She had come so early into her ims- 
tress's Service, and she had iived so long in England, that 
her Hibernicisms of Speech and characlcr liad gnulually 
drspped off from her — all except the warm heart and elas- 
dfl apirit, the shrewd wit and statincb tidelily, which ispc- 
cially belong to her uation, iicutraliziiig many bad quali- 
ties. t<> which miserable cxpcricnce forecw ns to give thu 
bitter adjeetive — so " Irish.") 
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u Nbthing has happened," said Mrs. Scanlan. " I sup- 
pose I am not quite as strong as I ought to be, but I shall 
soon be all right, I hope. Come, baby, it's near your 
bedtime ; my blessing ! don't cry so ! it goes to mother's 
heart." 

She roused herseif, and began Walking up and down with 
Adrienne in her arms, vainly trying to still her cries and 
hush her to sleep, but looking herseif so wretched all the 
time, so feebie and incapable of effort, that Bridget at last 
said, remonstratively, 

" You're not to do that, ma'am. Indeed, you're not." 

" What do you mean ?" said Mrs. Scanlan, turning quick- 
ly round ; " what am I not to do ?" 

"Not to be carrying that heavy child about. It isn't 
your business, ma'am, and you're not- fit for it. And Fm 
not going to let you do it, either." 

" I must," said Mrs. Scanlan, in a tone so sharp that Brid- 
get quite started. Her mistress was usually excessively 
gentle in manner and speech — too gentle, Bridget, who had 
a tongue of her own, and a temper also, sometimes consid- 
ered. Nevertheless, the sharpness surprised her, but it was 
away in a minute. 

Mrs. Scanlan turned round, with tears in her eyes. 

" I did not mean to be cross, Bridget. I only meant that 
I must learn to do a great many things that I have not 
hitherto done." 

What things? Bridget wanted to know. Because she 
thought the mistress did quite .enough, and too much ; she 
should be very glad when they had a second servant. 

" No, we shall not have a second servant." 

Bridget stared. 

" It is quite out of the question. We can not possibly 
afford it ; Mr. Scanlan says so, and of course he knows." 

Josephine said this with a certain air of dignity, by 
which she wished to put a stop to the " argufying " that 
she feared ; but Bridget, instead, looked so shocked and 
disconsolate that her mistress took the other tack, and be- 
gan to console her. 

" Really we need not mind much about \t. X ®A- *& 

J)2 
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twelve woald have been very ignorant and useless, and 
periiapa more of a trouble than a hclp ; and I sball he able 
to belji rauch more by-and-by, and according aa I get naed 
to tbinga. I was so very innocent of all house affairs when 
I camc bore," added she, amiling ; " bnt I think I grow clev- 
erer every day now." 

"Ma'am, you'ro the cleverest lady I ever knew. And 
you took to hoosekeeping like a duck to the water. More's 
the pity ! yo« that can play mus'ic, and talk foreign tongues, 
and work beautiful with your fingere — and there you are 
washing diahea, and children 's elothea, and children, with 
those aame pretty fingers, I'd like to tie 'em up in a bag." 

" Thank you," aaid Mrs. Seanlan, laughing outrigbt now : 
she and Bridget often laughed togetber, with their French 
and Iriah light-heartedneaa, even ainidst tbe hardest work 
and tbe cloudiest üays. " Eut seriously, tbink how many 
mothera have to take care of tfaeir own children wkhout 
any nurse-maid — without any help at all — and I have yonrs. 
And three will not be much more trouble tlian two; in- 
deed, thia moming one of my neighbors consoled nie by 
aayiug that, after two children, even ten did not make rauch 
difference." 

"And we may have ten !" aaid Bridget, with a very long 
face, and a grave personal appropriation of the responsi- 
bility, wbieh at firat made her mistreas laugh again — then 
snddenly tum grave, muttering to herseif aomething in 
French. For the firat time it had oecurred to Mrs. Scanlan 
that circumatancea might arise in which theae gifta of God 
were not altogetbei blessüigs. Tbe tbought was so pain- 
ful, so atartling, that she could not face it. She drove it 
back, with all the causeB which had suggested it, into the 
innermoat cornera of her heart. And with her heart's Vis- 
ion she utterly refuaed to aee — what to her reason'a eyes 
would have been clear enougb — that her husband had acted 
like a child, and been aa vexed aa a child when bia careless- 
neaa came to light. Also that the carelcsanesa as to worldly 
matters which does not ao mueb signify when a man is a 
bachelor and bas nobody to bann bnt himsi-lf (if ever snch 
a State of Isolation is poaaible), becomes an actual sin when 
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he is married and has others depending on him — others 
whom his least actions must affect vitally, for good or ill. 

But as she walked up and down the room, rocking Ed- 
ward's child to sleep — Ädrienne was the one of her babies 
most like the father, Cesar being entirely a De Bougain- 
ville — Josephine could not think hardly of her Edward. 
He would grow wiser in time, and meanwhile the least said 
or thought of his mistake the better. Nor did she com- 
municate any f urther of it to Bridget, beyond saying that, 
besides omitting the little nurse-maid, they would hencefor- 
ward have to be doubly economical ; for Mr. Scanlan and 
herseif had decided they were spending a great deal more 
than they ought. 

" TJgh !" said Bridget, and asked no more questions ; for 
she was a little afraid of even her sweet yonng mistress 
when it pleased her to assume that gen tle reserve. But the 
shrewd servant, nevertheless, made up her mind that — by 
fair means or foul, by direct inquiry, or by the ^xercise of 
that sharp Irish wit in which the girl was by no means defi- 
cient — she would find out what had passed between the 
hu8band and wife, to make her mistress so ill. Also, wheth- 
er there was any real occasion for her master's extraordi- 
nary stinginess. 

" It's not his way ! quite the contrary !" thought she, 

when, while Mrs. Scanlan was hushing baby to sleep, she 

ßlipped up and put to rights the one large room which 

served as bedroom for both parents and children : finding 

Mr. Scanlan's clothes scattered over Cßsar's little bed; 

crumpled Shirts without end (for he had been dressing to 

dine out), and half a dozen pairs of soiled lavender gloves. 

M What business has he to wear lavender kid gloves, I 

should like to know ?" said Bridget to herseif, rather se- 

verely. "They'd have bought Master C6sar two pair of 

boote, or the mistress a new bonnet. TJgh ! men are queer 

creatures — Fm glad I wasn't a man, anyhow !" 
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CHAPTER TU. 



After this day thc eurate's family began painfiilly W 
recognize that they were realiy " poor " people. 

Not that Mr. Scanlan's salary was small ; indeed, the rec- 
tor had been most liberal: bot tbe real property of a fatni- 
ly oonsista not so mucli in what comes in as in what goea 
out. Ilad they iiever been richer than now, no doubt they 
wouid have couaidered theuiselves tolerably well off, and 
have reueivcd smiling cvcn the third littie " en cum brau ce," 
which ere long made the cottage too busy and too uoisy 
for Mr. Seanlan to " study " there with any sort of comfort, 
Not that he was fond of reading, or ever read very mach ; 
but he liked to liave Ins books about hira, especiaUy the 
Gruek and Latin ones: it"looked well," he said. He had 
come to Ditulilcy breathing a great aroma of classical h 
iug, and he did not Hke it to die out: it gave hira bui 
mtiueuce in the parish. So he was niuch annoyed to 
that it was now diflicult to keep np the appearanee 
man of üterature; for instance,his few books !iad daily U 
be cleared away that thc family might diDo lipon Ms study- 
table — and though that rarely incommoded him personally, 
he being so oflen abseilt at dinner-hour — and invariably on 
"fast-days," as ISridget called them, shc having been onee 
a Catholic. She vfas not one now ; having soon expressed 
her willrägnesH to turn Protestant, or indeed any relij " 
that Mrs. Seanlan ohoae : she wished to go to heaven 
her mistress, she said, and how she went, or by what 
was of no great consequence. 

These "fast-days" werc always made a joke of, by 
her, her tuistress, and the children, who were brougbt op M 
accepl them as natural circiimstances. But the truth was, 
the Ultle family did not eat meat every day; they ooan 
not ifford it. They always chose for their DU 
those days when Mr. Seanlan was out — which b.appeOBo' 
ri-riv freqaenüy — for he had all the paroohisJ 
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do : the parish was large, and the houses scattered. More- 

over, he was so agreeable — had such a deal to say for him- 

self, and such a pleasant Irish way of saying it, that every 

body was delighted to see him. His welcome from house 

to house was universal, and his invitations were endless. 

At first he used to ref use them, not liking to go any where 

without his wife ; but when her accompanying him began 

to grow difficult, nay impossible, he ref used less and less — 

the neighbors were so very pressing, he said, and he could 

not well offend his own parishioners. Gradually, as sum- 

mer advanced, their eagerness- for his society grew to that 

pass that he might have dined away from home every day 

in the week ; in fact, he often was absent three or four days 

out of the seven. 

At first, I think, his young wife f retted a good deal about 
this. She did not care to have him stopping at home all 
day long ; the children were a weariness and a trouble to 
him, for there was no nursery to hide them in ; and be- 
ides, she could not do her duty properly to them when he 
was there. Nor to him — as she often vexed herseif with 
tbinking — when they,poor little pets ! were always wanting 
her, and always in the way. But she would have preferred 
to see her husband come regularly home of evenings. She 
would have liked to sit and watch for him across the com- 
mon at a certain fixed hour ; to have known that — punctual 
*s the sun — he would have come in and shone upon her ; 
her sunrising being at the ordinary sunsetting — the close of 
Ae day. It would have been good for her, and sweet to 
her, Bhe knew, if, though he disliked to be troubled and 
vorried — and she should always avoid that — he had taken 
a kindly, husbandly interest in things at home. It would 
have helped her, and made her strong, braver, and fresher 
to bear the thousand little household burdens, that are, in 
the total, so heavy — men have little idea how heavy ! — upon 
Women's weak Shoulders. Especially young women — who 
have yet to learn "how God fits the back to the bürden, and 
how He never suffers the brave heart to fail, however tot- 
ter ing may be the f eeble knees. 
But Mr. ScanJan did not seem to widerstand t\ie&e \\\Äa 
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diffieoltics of hia wife. He was very kind, very affeetion- 
ate ; bat it nevcr occurred to him that she, being young 
and inexperienced, needed lielp ay well aa love, shelter as 
well as sunshinc. He was very good wben all was smooth 
and bright, bnt when aoy temporary cloud came over Wren's 
Nest, as clouds will come — -sliglit sicknosses of the children, 
or small doniestic cares of any kind — be just slipped away, 
and left her to bear tUe bruut of tlie battle. Truc, when 
he reappeared, he overwhelmed her with praise for having 
borne it so exceediugly well; which was most plcasant to 
hia wife's heart — so pleasant that it seldom occurred to her 
tili afterwards that the battle might have been easier had 
she not bcen left to fight it single-handed. 

Still, a husband at home all day is a great nuisance, es- 
pecially with a young family ; and she was not always sor- 
17 for Mr. Scanlan's ahsence, particularly at diuner-time. 
Women can put up with so many tbbgs that are intolera- 
ble to men. When butcher's meat ran short, Bridget de- 
veloped qiiite a gcnius for puddings, which dclighted the 
children amazingly. And then tbeir mother tried her deli- 
cate band at varioua French cookeries which she remem- 
bered out of " the days of her youth," as she hegan to call 
them now, and especially the pokiu-feu, which her mother 
used to see when, as the young demoiselle of the chäteau, 
she was taken by her nurse to visit old Norman cottages. 
She loved to teil about this wouderful Normandy to her lit- 
tle Cesar, who listened easrerly, with the preeocity not rare 
in eklest children, when the circumstances of the bousehold 
corapel thera to the lot — often a naoat happy one— of being 
constanlly under the tnother's eye, and con.stituted the moth- 
er' s prinzipal coinpanion. 

These details I take from the Saturday night's Journal, 
which Urs. Soanlan kept so scrupulously and for so many 
years. It was, aa I have aaid, writlen in Frcneh, her foud- 
ly-remembered native tongue, but it was not at all Freiich 
in ils style, being quite free from that sentimental exaggtn 
tion of feeling which makes French Journals and letters of 
du Inst oentnry or half Century seem so queur and affected 
to <>nr British undemonstrativeness. Hers waN :is j.lniii 
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aocurate, as if she had been the " thorough Englishwoman " 
— into which, as their summit of well-meant praise, her 
neighbors told her she was growing. She records the fact, 
bot makes no comment thereon. 

Nor will I. I believe firmly in the science of anthropol- 
ogy ; that you might as well expect to evolve certain quali- 
ties out of certain races, as to grow a rose out of a tulip ; 
bat you can modify both rose and tulip to an alraost infinite 
extent, cultivating their good points, and repressing their 
bad ones ; and to quarrel with a tulip because it is not a 
rose is certainly an act of supreme folly, even though one 
maylike the rose far better. I myself own to having a 
warm love for roses, and a strong aversion to tulips ; yet 
when a certain great and good man once took me to his fa- 
vorite tulip-bed, and dilated on its merits^ exhibiting with 
delighted admiration the different sorts of blooms, I feit 
tempted to say within myself, Can I have been mistaken ? 
is a tulip a desirable, not a detestable, flower after all? 
And I was such a tender hypocrite to my old f riend that I 
had not the courage to conf ess I had detested tulips all my 
life, but meant henceforward to have a kindly feeling to- 
wards them — for his sake. 

So those of my readers who hate French people and Irish 
people, with their national characteristics, may be a little 
lenient to both as they read on f arther in this story. 

Mrs. Scanlan's neighbors, though they did pay her these 
doubtful compliments as to her foreign extraction, were 
very kind and neighborly. They admired her without be- 
ing envious of her, for indeed there was no need. She 
came into competition with none of them. The young la- 
dies, unto whom her beauty might have made her a sore 
rival, were quite safe — she was already married. The ma- 
trons, with whom she might otherwise have contested so- 
cial distinction, were also secure — she never gave entertain- 
ments, and competed for the queenship of society with no 
one. The one field in which, had she f ought, she must cer- 
tainly have come off victorious, there being no lady for 
miles round who was her equal in qualities, which I think 
are more French tban English — in the gif ts oi Y>em« a. ^ocA 
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talker, a better listener; of making neople comfortable to- 
gcthei' without knowing why; and of always looking so 
Bweet and pleasant and pleased with every tbing, that all 
people were perforce pleased botb with themselvea and her 
— from that grand arena Mrs. Scanlan retired ; and so soon 
that nobody had time to dislikc bor for succeeding in it. 

She had another quality which made her populär at 
Ditchley — she always sympathized with her neighbors, 
and iuterested herseif warmly in their affairs, without ever 
troubling tbem with her own. I remeniber a certain line 
out of a ouco populär bailad, which thcn strack me as a 
very unfair balance of things, but which I have flince rec- 
ognized as thc eaaiest and safest plan aftcr all, with regard 
to all but the one or two intimate friends that ooe makes 
in a lifetime — 

"So Ibi us hope the Future aa ttie piist has been will be, 
I will shure with thee thy Borrowa, and tliou ihj joys with me." 



It üluatrates exactly the unconscious creed and daily prac- 
ticc of Josephine Scanlan. 

Thus, narrow-mindod as Ditchloy was in some things — 
as all country towns necessnrily must be, and were then, 
before the era of railways, mach more so than now — it had 
a warm heart, and kept thc wärmest side of it to the cu- 
rate's wife, a stranger tliongh she was. Of her small out- 
side world Mrs. Scanlan had nothing to complain, It may 
have criticised her pretty freely ; very likely it did ; but the 
criticisms feil barmless. Sho never heard them, or, if she 
had heard, would not have heeded. She was so entireiy 
free from Ul-nature herseif that she never snspected it in 
othera. If poople talked about her, what barm did it do 
her? She was very sure they never said any tbing un- 

Atid, stränge to relate, I believe they never did. Slic 
was so entireiy simple and straigbtforward — ay, from tlie 
first day when she explaitied, qnite nnflesitatingly, thc diro 
mystery which had agitated Ditchley for weeks, the S<_';in- 
lau and Co. portcr-bottle ! — that spite laid down its arrows 
aoased, mcnnncss shrank ashamed into its own dark cor- 
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ners, and even malice retired abashed before the innocent 
brightness of her unconscious face. 

" Every body likes me," she said of herseif at this time. 
u I really don't know why they do it, but I am sure they 
do. And I am so glad. It is such a comfort to me." 

Was she beginning to need comfort — outside comfort — 
even already ? 

Her outside gayety was certainly ceasing by slow de- 
grees. She was invited, as usual, with her husband ; but 
gradually it came to be an understood thing that Mr. Scan- 
lan went and Mrs. Scanlan remained at home. " She could 
not leave the baby," was at first a valid and generally ac- 
cepted excuse, and by the time it ceased to be available her 
absence had become such a matter of habit that nobody 
wondered at it. For a while the " every body " who liked 
her so much missed her a little, and even remonstrated with 
her as to whether she was not sacrificing herseif too much 
to her family, and whether she was not afraid of making 
Mr. Scanlan angry in thus letting him go out alone. " Oh 
no!" she would reply, with a faint smile, "my husband is 
not at all angry. He quite understands the State of the 
case." 

He did understand, after his f ashion — that is, he present- 
ly discovered that it is somewhat inconvenient to take into 
society a wife who has no carriage to go out in, but must 
spoil her elegant attire by Walking ; or, still worse, who 
has no elegant attire at all, and wherever she appears is 
sure to be dressed more plainly than any lady in the room. 

It may seem ridiculously sraall, but the subject of clothes 
was now growing one of the burdens of Mrs. Scanlan's life. 
She had never thought much of dress before her marriage, 
and afterwards her rieh toilet had been aeeepted by her both 
pleasantly and naturally. Every body about her dressed 
well, and so did she, for her husband liked it. Fortunately 
her good clothes were so many that they lasted long after 
her good days — that is to say, her rieh days — were done. 

Bat now the purple and fine linen began to come to an 
end, and were hopeless of replacement. The first time she 
went to Ditchley to buy herseif a new dress, ^YÄcftv \äx 
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husband declared she must have, ahe was horrified to find 
that a gown lilte one of her old worn-out oBes would in- 
volve the sacrifice of two mouths' income to tho little 
household at Wren's Nest. So her dreara of a new silk 
dress vanished: she brought home a lmisliu one, to the 
extreme indiguatiou of Mr. Seaulan. 

Poor man ! he could oot understand why clothes should 
wear ont, and as little why they should not bc perpetually 
renewed. He had uever aeen bis niotber dress sbabbily — 
why should his wife do so ? — bis wifc, upon whom his 
credit reated. If ahe had only berself to consider, it would 
not have signified ; but a married lad y— the Reverend Ed- 
ward Scanlan's wife — waa quite auother thing. He could 
not aee the reason for it : she must be learning slattemly 
ways; yielding to matronly untidiness, as he saw young 
mothera sometimes do— which he alwaya thoiigbt a great 
aharae, and a great nnkiudness to the husband. Which 
argumenta were perfeetly trne in the main, and Josephine 
recognized the fact. Yet the last one wem rather sharply 
into the young matron's beart. 

She changed her style of dreaa altogether. Her costly 
but no longer freah silks and satins were put away — in- 
deed, they feil away of themaelvea, having been remodelled 
and altered to the last extremity of even French feminine 
ingenuity. She now appeared almost exetuaively iu eoltoii 
priut of a morning, in white ditnity of an afternoon<— dress- 
es whioh Eridget could wash endleaely, and whicb eaoh 
weck looked fresh and new again. Her clüldren the same. 
She could not give thetn a clean frock every day, as their 
father wished — every other child he saw bad alwaya a 
clean frock on, and why not his chüdren? — but she dress- 
ed tbem in neat blue-spotted pinafores — blouses ahe called 
them — the familiär French name — with a piain leather bult 
round the waiat; and they looked so pretty, so very pret- 
ty I — or she and Bridget thought so many a time. 

It ia a curioua and aad indication of iiow tliir.-. 
öfter tbe firat aunslnuy snmmer at Wren's NeBt, ihm (IM 
mistress and aervant seemed to bave scttlnl their domcstic 
affaira together, and shared their domestic griefs and joj 
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very much more than the mistress and master. Whenever 
there was a sacrifice to be made, or a vexation or fatigue 
to be endured, it was they who suffered — any how, not Mr. 
Scanlan. Mrs» Scanlan contrived to shield her husband — 
almost as she did her little children — from any household 
perplexity or calamity, and especially from a certain dim 
sound heard in the distance, every day approaching nearer 
and nearer — the howling of that blatant beast, " the wolf 
at the door." 

" Hardships are so much worse to him than to me," she 
wonld reason. " "With me it is but just going back to old 
times, when I lived at home with my father — and we were 
so very poor — and so very happy too, I think; whereas 
with my husband it is different. He has been rolling in 
money all his life — poor Edward !" 

No doubt this was true. Nor do I wish to judge the 
curate more harshly than his wife judged him. Besides, 
people are variously constituted ; their ideas of happiness 
are different. I can imagine that when Josephine Scanlan 
sat in front of her neat cottage — with Cesar and Adrienne 
playing at her feet, and her baby-boy asleep on her lap — 
sewing hard, f or she had never done sewing — yet stopping 
a minute now and then to refresh her eyes with the sweet 
landscape — green, low hüls, smooth and sunny, which shut 
out the not very distant sea, beyond which läy la belle 
France, which she had always dreamed of but never be- 
held — I can imagine, I say, that it mattered very little to 
Josephine Scanlan whether she lived in a great house or a 
small one ; whether she went clad in satin and velvet, or in 
the common dimity gown, which Bridget often sat up half 
the night to wash and iron for Sundays, and in which, 
as she went to church with a child in either hand, poor 
Bridget declared, the mistress looked " like an angel just 
dropped from the sky." 

Whether the rest of the congregation were of that opin- 
ion can not now be discovered. They still paid occasional 
visits to Wren's Nest, stopping in carriage-and-pair at the 
garden-gate, and causing Bridget a world of flurry to get a 
clean apron and smooth her hair before rushing to o^xi \\k 




But it ia a very different thing, paying Visits in a carriage 
after an idle morning, and paying them on foot after a 
morning's bard work in arrauging the house affairs and 
looking after tbe ehildren. Mrs. Scanlan had to explain 
this — whicb she did very simply — to euch of her busband's 
parishioners an were specially kind to her, and with wbom 
she would have liked to associate, had fate aliowed. Her 
excuses wero readily and graciously accepted: but, after 
;i time, the natural results of such au unoqiial balaucc 
of thinga ensued. Hur visitors became fewer and fewcr: 
sometimea, iu wiuter, whole weeks passed without a Single 
foot crossing the tlircshold of Wren's Nest. 

Necessarily, too, there came a decline in other branches 
of parish duty that Mr. Scanlan considered essenüal, and 
urged his wife to keep up; which she did, at first, to the 
utmost of her power — Dorcas societies, diatrict visiting, 
village sebool-feaats, and so on; various forms of benevo- 
lence which had lain dormant until the young curato came. 
Ditchley, having a very small nnmber of poor, and abound- 
ing in wealthy families with nothing to do, aoon found 
charity a ebarming amusemeut; and the different seh eines 
which the new clergyman started for its admiuistration 
raade him very populär. 

But with Mrs. Scanlan tbe case was different. 

" I can't sit making clothes for little negroes, and let ray 
own ehildren ruu ragged," said she once, smiling ; and ar- 
guing half in earnest, half in j'est — for she found that GbA 
latter often answered best — with her husband, who had 
been sharply reproving her. "And, Edward, it ia nitlu-i- 
hard to sit smilingly distributing fuel and blankets to the 
'believing poor,' aa you call them, wben I remeuiber how 
tbinly-covered ia poor Bridget's bed, and bow empty otir 
own coal-cellar. Still, I will do my best, since you wisb it." 

"Do so, tbere'a a dear girl !" replied he, carelessly kiss- 
ing her. " Charity looka so well in a clergyman and a clcr- 
gyman'a wife. And, besidea, giving to the poor is k-iRlinu 
to tbe Lord." 

Mrs. Scanlan cast a keun glanco at her husband — slte al- 
irai'i did Wben he said tbese soit of thinga. Sho had l 
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gurf to wonder how much they meant — at least how mach 
he meant by them, and whether he really considered their 
meaning at all. I am afraid, for a clergyman's wife, she 
was not as religious a woraan as she ought to have been ; 
trat she had had too rauch of religion when she lived in 
Merrion Square. In that particular set to which her hus- 
band belonged its cant phraseology had been painfully din- 
ned into her ears. She recognized all the intrinsic good- 
ness of the Evangelical sect, their sincere and earnest piety; 
but she often wished they could do without a set of stock 
phrases — such as Edward Scanlan had just used — which 
gradually came to fall on her ear as mere words, implying 
nothing. 

" Lending to the Lord !" said she. " I wish He would 
begin to pay me back a little that he owes me. I wish He 
wonld send me a new pair of shoes for each of the children. 
They want them badly enough." 

At which Mr. Scanlan looked horrified, especially as this 
unfortunate speech had been made in presence of his rec- 
tor, Mr. Oldham, who had just come in for a call. Possi- 
bly he did not hear, being very deaf, and using his deafness 
sometimes both conveniently and cleverly. 

He was the one visitor whose visits never ceased, and 
were always welcome; for they caused no inconvenience. 
If the mother were busy, he would be quite content to talk 
to the children ; who liked him well enough, though they 
were a little afraid of him, chiefly through their father's 
always impressing upon them that they must behave so ex- 
ceedingly well when they went to the Rectory, which was 
now almost the only house in the neighborhood they did 
go to. At first, when Ce"sar and Adrienne had acquired 
8ufficiently Walking capabilities and good manners, their fa- 
ther amused himself by taking them about with him pretty 
often ; bnt being not angels. only children, they sometimes 
vexed him considerably. wey would get tired and cross ; 
or, from the great contrast pf living'at home and abroad, 
they would be tempted — poor little sofcls — to overeat them- 
selves, which naturally annoyed the curate much. By de- 
grees both they and their mother found that going ow\» V\\Xv 
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papa was not unmixed felicity; so that when the habit « 
given up it was a relief to all partius. 

Gradually tlje parents and ehildren seldom appeare 
public all together, except when they were invited to I 
Rectory — as they had becn lately — to enjoy a strawlx 
fcast, in the garden of which ita owner was so juatly prc 

"I am glad you approve oi my roses," said Mr. Oldl 
when, with a half depreeating, half threateuing look at h 
wife, lest sbe shonkl make some other uulucky observatii 
Mr. Scanlan had disappeared on impoitant parish busineea. 
"Ioften think, madame" — (hecbauged bis old-fashioned 
"inadam" into madame, out of compliment to her birtb, 
and because ho likod to air bis French a liule) — " I think 
my garden is to me what your children are to yon. I only 
hope it may bc equally flourishing, and may reward me as 
well for all my care." 

The rector was sitting in the porch, bis stick beUveen bis 
knees— he always wore breeches, gaiters, a long coat, and a 
large clerical hat — watchiug Cesar, who was pulling up 
weeds in the somewhat negleeted borders in front of the 
garden, but doing laborer's work with the air and mien of 
a young nobleman in disguise — a real Vicomte de Boiigain- 
ville. One does see these anomalies sometimes, thongh, I 
graut, not often ; poor gentlefolks' uhildren are pvone to 
sink to the level of the ordinary poor; but Josephine had 
taken great pains in the up-bringing of hers. As her eyea 
followed the directiou of Mi-. Oldham's, and then both their 
eyes met, there was in one counteuance a toneh of envy, in 
the other of pity — which accounted for his frequent Visits 
and the kindly welcome which she alwayB gave bim. 

That is, of late years. At first Mrs. Scanlan had been 
rather shy of her husbawTs rector, perhaps Hke the chil- 
dren, because her husband always impressed upon her the 
iniportance of being civil to hira. Not until she found this 
needless — that the littlo old bachelor exacted nothing from 
her, and that, moreover, there was nothing to be got out of 
him— did Josephiuc become as frieudly with Mi - . Oldham 
aa she was with her other neighbors. Her coldm 
rather to amuse hira; nor did he ever take offcnse at ii_ 
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He admired openly her beauty, her breeding, her good 
sense ; and with his own pedigree, a yard long, hanging up 
in his hall, it is probable that he did not think the less of 
his curate's wife for being descended from so many noble 
De Bougainvilles. 

What the old rector thought of his curate people never 
quite discovered. He kept his opinion to himself. When 
the parish went crazy about Mr. Scanlan, his beautiful 
sermons, his many accomplishments, Mr. Oldham listened, 
silent ; when, as years ran on, a f ew holes were picked in 
the curate's coat, he listened, equally silent. But he him- 
self always treated Mr. Scanlan with pointed respect, courte- 
sy, and consideration. 

He sat watching the children — there were four now, 
" baby " being exalted into Louis, and another little white 
bündle lying across Mrs. Scanlan's lap, as she sat busy at 
her ceaseless needle even while she conversed with her 
guest. 

11 Another girl, I understand, for I am to have the pleas- 
ure of christening her next Sunday. Are you offended 
with me, madame, for declining to be godfather ? As you 
are aware, your husband asked me." 

She was not aware, and would have disliked it extreme- 
ly ; but she would not betray either f act, and therefore only 
Bmiled. 

"What do you mean to do with your eldest son?" point- 
ing to Cesar. "As I was saying to his father, it is high 
time he went to school. But Scanlan teils me he prefers 
teaching him himself." 

" Tes," said Josephine, briefly, for her visitor had touched 

upon a sore point. In early days her husband had been 

very proud of his " son and heir," who was a fine little f el- 

low, the image of the grandfather whose name he bore — 

for all the children had French names, Mr. Scanlan not car- 

ing to perpetuate the Dennises and Judiths of his ancestry. 

He had insisted on educating Cesar himself — who could so 

*ell teach a boy as his own father ? Only, unf ortunately, 

the father had no aptitude for teaching, was extremeiy des- 

dtory in his ways, and, as he gave the lessona doieft^ iot 



his own »museroent, took them up and relinqnished them 
whenever it suited hiru. Consequenlly, things went hanl 
with little C^sar. He was a briglit , bohl, noble lad, but he 
was DOt particularly clever nor overfond of his book. Dif- 
fioulties ensued. Not that Edward Seaman was one of 
yonr brutal fathera : he uever lifted his band to strike his 
son — I should bave liked to have sccn the motker's face if 
he had I — but he made her perpetually anxious and restless, 
beeause " papa and Ctfsar did not get on togother," and be- 
cause, in apite of papa's classical acquirements, her big boy, 
the pride of her beart, was gvuwing up a gveat dinice. 

Tet, when she suggested sciiding him to school, Mr. Scan- 
lan had opened eyes of the widest astonishment. Wha!, 
necessity was tbere, when he could teach him liimself at 
hotue? Besides, bow could they possibly afford llie ex- 
pense of schooling, when only lately ehe had told him, the 
father of the family, that he mnst do without a suit of new 
elothes for another six montlis ? Differences ensued, which 
ended ia Cesar's remaining another yoar at homo, wliile his 
motber learned Latin in order to teach him heraelf. And, 
somehow or other, his father appeaied at the next Visita- 
tion in a bran-new suit of best London-made clerieal elothes, 
dined with tbe archbishop, and preacbed a serraon on the 
text of " Charity snffereth lotig, and is kind ;" which was 
so mueh adraired that be came home covered with glory, 
and, except that it was. fortiinately, ex tempore, wonld h.ivc 
gone to the expense of prinüng and publisbJEg it imme- 
diately. 

Tims, when Mr. Oldham spoke, JoKephine replied with 
that quick "Yes," and over her face came tbe shndow which 
he, who had all the quick Observation which often belongs 
to deaf people, detected at once, and changed tbe eonver- 
sation. 

" I bave my newly-married cousin, Lady Emma Lascelles, 
coming with her husband to dine with me on Thursdiiv ■; 
will you come too? I asked Mr. Scan lan, and hi 
immediately." 

" Oh yes, of course be will be inost h:ippv. 

"I shoald like you to raeet ~ 
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old gentleman ; " she was a nice little girl, and I dare say 
has grown up a sweet young woman. She will be sure to 
take to you — I mean, you will suit her better than most of 
the ladies of Ditchley." 

"Indeed !" said the curate's wrfe, smiling. 

" You see they will all stand in such awe of her " — and 
there was a slight satirical expression on the rector's thin 
inouth. " It is not often a ' lady ' in her own right comes 
our way. Though the most innocent eagle that ever was, 
Emma will flutter our dove-cote, even as Coriolanus * flut- 
tered the Volsces in Corioli.' You will see !" 

" Shall I ? No ; I fear I shall not I am soriy to decline 
your kindness, Mr. Oldham, but you know I never go out 
now. I have not been at a dinner-party for years." 

" So your husband said ; but he said also that raeeting 
Lady Emma was an exceptional case, and that I was to 
persuade you to go, as he wished it extremely." 

" Did he ? did he, really ?" said Josephine, with a sudden 
glow of pleasure; she had not grown quite insensible to 
the amusements of life, still less to that keenest enjoyment 
of them — to a wife — the consciousness that her husband 
likes to enjoy them with her ; that he is proud of her, and 
admires her himself, besides having a natural satisfaction 
in seeing other people admire her too. But scarcely had 
sfyö spoken than the glow faded. " I think you must have 
mistaken him, Mr. Oldham. My husband knows very well 
I do not visit. Indeed, I can not do it." 

"Whynot?" 

The rector was a daring man to put the question, but he 
had often wished to get an answer to it. Observant as he 
was, his Observation only went a certain length ; and inti- 
mate as Mrs. Scanlan now was with him, her intimacy had 
its limits too. So neat was Wren's Nest whenever he call- 
ed, so great was its mistress's feminine ingenuity in keep- 
ing in the background all painful indications of poverty, 
that the rieh man, who had been rieh all his days, never 
guessed but that his curate was exceedingly comfortable 
in his oireumstances, indeed, rather well off for a curate. 
Thus, when he asked " Why not ?" he had no vte* \JCä\»\ä 

E 
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wii8 putting any painful or intrusive qoestion, or saying any 
thing beyond an innocent joke, which, as an old man and 
a clergyman, he miglit well venture. When lie saw Sirs. 
Scaolan look grave and troubled he drew back iramediatety. 

" I beg yonr pardon. Piay, do not answer me." 

" No ; I think I had rathcr answer, onoe for all," said 
she, after a pause. " It is but honest, and it will prevent 
your thinking me ungratoful or rüde. I have giveu tip vis- 
iting, becanse, in truth, we ean not afford it." 

"I am aware, madame," said Mr. Oldham, "that fate, 
which has given you almost every thing eise, has denied 
you riches; but I ihink that should not affect you socially 
— eertainly not in thc visita with whieh yon honor my 
house. Let me hope still to see you on Thursday." 

" I oan not," she said, uneasily ; then laughing and blnsh- 
ing, " If there were no other, there is one very ridicoloua 
reason. This is a grand bridal party, and I have n 
ble clothes !" 

" Why not come as you are ? Thia ig white," tonchins 
half reverentially, half patcrnally, her diniity dress. " Woold 
not this do ?" 

She shook her head. "I should not mind it; if I were 
dressed ever so plainly, I should like to come. But — my 
husband — " 

Slie stopped, for the same slightly satirical espression 
crossed the old man'a mouth. 

" I have no doubt my friend Scanlan has perfect taste ; 
and, being an old bachelor, I ean not be expected to iinder- 
stand how husbands feel on the subjeut of their wives* 
dress. Still, if I had a wife, and she looked as charmiug 
as madame looka at this moment, wbatever her costume 
miglit be, I should — But we will not farther discuss the 
subject. Thursday is a good way off; before thcn I shail 
hope to bring you or your bnsband, or both, round to my 
opinion. May I go into the house, Mrs. Scanlan ? for it is 
growing rather chill outside for an old man like me." 

He went in, and sat an hour or more with her and the 
childre» ; bat, t.hough lie talked on indifferent subjects, and 
.nskcd no hrther questions,she could see bis sharp e 
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dei*ing here, there, and everywhere, as if a new light had 
broken in upon him, and he was anxious to discover every 
thing he could respecting the internal economy of "Wren's 
Nest. Such a shabby little nest as it was now growing ! 
with carpets wearing threadbare and curtains all darned, 
and furniture which had to be kept neat and pretty by ev- 
ery conceivable device — all those things which a woman's 
eye at once discovers, a man's never, unless they are brought 
pointedly to his notice, or his attention is awakened so that 
he begins to hunt them out for himself. 

Mr. Oldham talked a good deal, and looked abont him a 
good deal more ; bat not a syllable said he with reference 
to the matter which, the moment she had referred to it, Jo- 
sephine could have bit her tongue off for doing so. Not 
that she was ashamed of her poverty, in itself — she had 
been brought up in too lofty a school for that — but she was 
ashamed of the shame her husband feit concerning it. And 
any thing like a betrayal of it before his patron would have 
seemed like begging for an increase of income, which she 
knew Mr. Scanlan desired, and thought his just due, and 
which every half-year she had some difficulty to keep him 
from applying for. 

Therefore it was a real relief to Josephine when the rec- 
tor said not a word more of the dinner-party, until, just as 
he was leaving, he observed, " By-the-bye, I quite f orget, I 
had come to consult you upon whom I should invite to 
meet Lady Emma." 

"Me!" 

"Who so fitting? Are you not hand-in-glove with all 
our neighbors ? Do they not come to you for advice and 
sympathy on all occasiöns ? Is there a birth or a death or 
a wedding in the parish that you don't know all about be- 
fore it happens ?" 

" It used to be so, 9 ' she said, half amused, half sadly ; 
u and if not now, perhaps it is my fault. But teil me whom 
you mean to invite. I should like to hear all abont the en- 
tertainment, though I do not go. It is such an important 
event in Ditchley, a dinner-party at the Rectory, aad to * 
yoong bride." 
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So she took pencil and paper, and made out a Hst of 
names, he dictating them — for the old man seenied quite 
pleased with his little outburst of hospitality — until they 
came to one at whicb Mrs. Seanlan stopped. 

" Dr. and Mrs. Waters. No ; that will be useless. She 
—she does not go out." 

" Blesa my soul, I had forgotten. How stupid of me I" 
cried Mr. Oldliam ; and then he too stopped, and hia kecn, 
inquisitive eyes sought Josephine'a. But ehe had ilropped 
them, and was making idle marks lipon the paper, to hide a 
certain awkwardness. They had both evidently hit lipon a 
subjeet in which each was unuertaiu how rauch the other 

" I ought not to have forgotten. My good old friend ! 
Of course, I muat ask him ; and- — bis wife." 

" You had better ask him without hia wife," said Jose- 
phine, quietly, with her eyes still cast down, " If you ask 
her, and she hears of it, she is sure to want to coine ; and — 
sbo ought not to come." 

" I suppose not. Poor Mrs. Waters ! she is— ahem ! — a 
great invalid." 

Mrs. Scanlan was stlent. 

" I thought," said the rector, Clearing his throat, " that 
my poor old friend and I had arranged all between ns, so 
that nobody in Ditcbley was any the wiaer for this — thU 
sad affair. I hate gossip, and gossip abont such a painful 
thing would be hard to bear. Waters and I took every 
precanüon, and his house is a large house, and quite out of 
the town ; one would have thought a person could be — ill — 
there without tbe whole town's knowing." 

" I am not aware that the town does know ; I hardly see 
how it can," said Joseph ine, gently, for she saw how trou- 
bled the rector was. She well knew why, only she had not 
expected so much warm feeling in the cold- mann «Ted, lone- 
ly old man, who was supposed to care for nobody tut him- 
self. 

" But you know ?" said he, anxiously. " Yes, from j 
face now I am sure of it. Teil me frankly, how much d 
ran know ?" 
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Every thing, I believe. I f ound it out by aeeident." 
How long since ?" 
" Six months ago." 

"And you have never told — not a creature? And in the 
many times that I have spoken to you about the "Waters 
family, you have never once betrayed that you knew any 
thing ? "Well, you are a wonderf ul woman — the ouly wom- 
an I ever knew who could hold her tongue." 

"Am I ?" said Josephine, smiling, half sadly, for she had 
had a few sharp lessons — conjugal and domestic — before 
arriving at that height of perfection. 

Still anxious, Mr. Oldham begged she would teil him ex- 

actly what she knew, and there came out one of those ter- 

rible domestic tragedies, which people always hide if they 

can, and which had hitherto been successfully hidden, even 

from gossiping Ditchley. Dr. Waters's wife, of whom he 

was very fond, had suddenly gone mad, and tried to de- 

stroy both him and herseif. The fit over without härm, 

she had partially recovered, but still required to be kept in 

ßtrict seelusion as a " great invalid," appearing little outside 

her own house, and then only with her so-called " nurse " 

— in reality her keeper. This woman, önce meeting Mrs. 

Scanlan when she had lost her mistress on the common, and 

was frantically searching for her, had betrayed the whole 

sad truth, imploring her to keep the secret, which she did 

faithfully. 

" Even from your husband ?" inquired, rather pointedly, 
Mr. Oldham. 

"Yes. It did not affect him, nor would he hare taken 
much interest in the matter," she answered, half apologet- 
faafly. She could not say the other fact — that he would 
have told it the next day, quite unwittingly, to every body 
in Ditchley. "Besides, I had promised, and a promise 
°Dght to be kept implicitly." 
"Certainly, my dear madame, certainly !" 
The old man sat rubbing his hands, and looking at her 
vith great admiration. "A remarkable woman — the most 
re| aarkable woman I ever knew !" Then, as a knoefe. c^ov^ 
to the äoor, "There is Scanlan Coming home to \na t«a,«QÖL 
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I must go to my dlnner. I will just shake handa with him, 
and depart. Adieu, madaroe. Au revoir." 

He bowed over her band — hia quaint, formal little bow 
— and dlaappeared. 




But tbe ncxt day Urs, Scanlan received by coaeh, 1 
Uta tagest linen-draper'a shop in thc connty town, a ma^- 
tiificent aiik dreaa, rioher tban any tbiug evcr aeen in Ditob- 
ley. With it was an envelope, addreascd to herseif, i 
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taimng these lines, written in Frencb, and in the delicate, 
precise hand which was at once recognizable : " From an 
old man, in token of his respect for a lady who can both 
keep a promise and hold her tougue about it." 

Alas ! by this time there was no need for Mrs. Scanlan 
to hold her tongne any longer. Mrs. Waters had had an- 
other " attack," during which she had gone — Ditchley never 
qnite knew how — to that world where she would wake up 
in her right mind, and Heaven would be as tender over 
her as her dearly-loved and loving husband was, to the last, 
in this. 

liiere was no dinner-party at which to show off the 
beaaüfol new gown ; the rector was too shocked and sad 
to give any. Bnt Lady Emma came, and Mrs. Scanlan saw 
her, greatly to Mr. Scanlan's delight. Nay, the bride praised 
so warmly his Josephine that he admired her himself more 
than ever, for at least ten days, and took great interest in 
the handsome appearance she would make in her new silk 
dress. Bat Mrs. Scanlan herseif had little pleasure in it, 
and, though she thanked the rector for it, and accepted it 
kindly — as, indeed, the kindness of the gift deserved — she 
laid it by in a drawer, almost as sadly as if it had been a 
moorning weed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Ots( Josephine Scanlan's loveiy face a siight shadow was 
now deepening every year and with every child — for a 
child came almost every year. Fortunately — or at least 
so said the neighbors — trat did the mother? — fortunately, 
not all were living ; but ere ten years were past Wren's 
Nest contained six little nestlings, growing up from ba- 
bies into big boys and girls — Ce*sar, Adrienne, Louis, 6a- 
brielle, Martin, Catherine. Josephine had insisted on this 
latter name, in remembrance of her gentle, kindly, vulgär, 
good old mother-in-law, now long gone to her rest. Curi- 
onsly enough, except Adrienne, who was the piain one of 
the family, but, as if by tender compensatio^ t\ie vwfcfcXÄBfc 
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little aoul among them all, the whole of the children wero 
De Bougainvilles — handsome, well-grown, gracefhJ ; a 
young tribe that any mother might be proud of And 
ahe was very proud of them, and very happy in them, at 
timea — yet still the shadow in her face grew and grew. 

There is a portrait of her, taken abotit thia tirne, I be- 
lieve, by a wandering artist who had aettled for the sutu- 
mer at Ditchley, and with whom the curate Struck up one 
of hm sudden friendships. Mr. Summerhayes,attraetcd by 
Mra. Scanlau'a beauty, requeat^ed permiaaiou to paint her, 
and afterwards, out of poüteness, pa'mted, as a companion 
picture, her htisband likewiae. 

The two heada are very eharacteristic. The one is füll 
of a lovely gravity, nay, something more, for the expres- 
sion is anxioua even to aeverity ; in the other is that care- 
less insouciance which may be charming in itBelf, but 
which haa the reault of creating in other people ha very 
oppoaite. That painful earnestness about great things and 
small, that nimatnral and exaggerated " taking thought 
for the morrow," which aometimea grows to be an actual 
misfortune, so aa to make the misery of to-day — might 
never have come to Josepbine, if her Edward had beeu 
blessed with a little more of theae qualitiea. There is no 
need to do more than look at the two portraits, apeaking 
bo plainly throngh the ailence oi'years, in order to detect 
at once the Beeret of their married life; how that the bur- 
den whieh the man shirked and ahrunk from thu woiiiaii 
had to take up and bcar. Josephbe Seanlan did thia, and 
did it to the end. 

Without mnrnmring eitlicr, except, perhaps, just at the 
firet. There might have been a aeaaon when, like ruost 
yonng wives and many-ehitded mothere.ahe had eipected 
to be cheriBhed and taken eare of ; to be protected as well 
as loved; helped aa well as admirod ; but that time had 
passed by. Not without a struggle ; still it did pass, am] 
she aeeepted her destiny ; aeeepted it as a fact ; nay, more, 
as a natural neceasity. She was young and atrong ; phy»- 
ically, quite aa atrong as her husband, delicnte thongfe im; 
sppeflranoe WH ; morally, no person who was in their o 
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pany for an hour could have doubted the relative calibre 
of Mr. and Mrs. Scanlan. A man is not necessarily "a 
man," in the true spiritual sense, because he happens to 
wear coat and trowsers ; nor is a woman always of the 
" weaker sex " because she has a soft voice, a quiet man- 
ner, a feeble and feminine frame. I have seen many and 
many a couple in whicb, without any great external sbow 
of the thing, Nature seemed to have adapted herseif to 
circumstances, and " turned the tables " in a most won- 
derful way between husbands and wives, giving to the 
one wherewithal to sapply the other's lack; and that so 
gradually, so imperceptibly, that they themselves scarcely 
recognized how completely they had changed places — the 
man becoming the woman, and' the woman the man. A 
sad sight, theoretically ; bat, practically, often not so sad 
as it seems. 

Possibly Mrs. Scanlan grew to be dimly conscious of 

one fact as concerned herseif and her husband — that, 

whether or not she was the cleverer, he being always con- 

sidered such a brilliant and talented young man — she was 

certainly the stronger, wiser, more sensible of the two. 

But at any rate she experienced its results, and accept- 

ed them, and the additional duties they involved, with a 

great, silent courage, such as the urgency of the case de- 

manded; for she was a mother, and mothers must never 

know either despondency or fear. 

If 8he began to look anxious and care-worn, so care-worn 
that it spoiled her beauty and made her husband gradual- 
ly become indifferent to whatever sort of dress she wore, 
it was no wonder. The mere thought of her children was 
enough to weigh her down night and day ; to say noth- 
In g of the incessant physical weariness of taking care of 
so many little folk, bright, loving, mischievous monkeys, 
whohad all the activity of healthy, country-bred children, 
placed ander the very simplest discipline, and a discipline 
™t was, of necessity, wholly maternal ; for the father took 
1©88 and less notice of them every day. 

8be did not spoil them, I think — at least Bridget pro- 
teflted she never did; that she always kept a -wVioVeaom^ 

E2 
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authority over them, and never indulged them in any 
way. Poor little souts ! there was amall opportuiiity for 
indulgence in their primitive, all but penurions lue ; bat 
ehe was obliged to sec them growmg np around her al- 
most as wild as youog colts ; deprived of ewry advantage 
whicb good food, good clotbes, good society, and, above 
all, good education, give to youog penple; that udcod- 
scioua influence of outward thiugs, whicb aßects children, 
even at that early age, far more than we suspect. 

Their mother saw all this ; knew all tbat tliey lacked — 
which she would havc given any thing to provide them 
with. Yet here she was, bound haiid aud foot with the 
iron bauds of poverty; able to do almost iiothing for 
them, except love them. Sbe did that. God only kuowa 
bow a mother's beart goea out to ber children — with a 
perfect torrent ofpassionate devotednesa — whenin itsoth- 
er Channel, deepeat and hobest of all, tlie natural stream 
is slowly drying up ; or becoming, as Wordsworth mourn- 
fully Bings of it, no longcr a living fountain, but 
"A corafortlesa nnd hidden well." 

I have no right to take any thing for granted — but 
atrawB ahow which way the wind blows — and I find in 
JIrs. Scanlan'a Journal, hidden under its aafe Prench, many 
a sentence Buch as this, which betraya a good deal more 
than appcars on the anrface : 

"My poor Adrienne is ailing, which casta a gloora over 
the whole houae, aud makes me buaier than ever ; for she 
haa grown to be such a help to her mother, dear child ! I 
wish I could tako her to the sea, if only for a weck ; bat 
how could I leave homc — leave papa all to hirnseif? 
TbingB would be sure to go wrong if I did; and beside«, 
Edward would be so very uncorafortable. Nor should I 
like to propose it ; for it would cost a deal of money — 
nearly as mnch as that projected journey of hia to Lon- 
don with Mr. Summerhayea, against which I have «t my 
face so firmly, telling him be must give it up; we could 
not possibly aflbrd it. 

"Nor can we. Even with all the lightening of my 
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housekeeping through Mr. Oldham's kindness " (the rector 
had long ago given the children what he called "a quar- 
ter of a cow" — namely, a can of new milk daily, with eggs 
and butter, fruit and vegetables in unlimited supply, from 
his own farm^and garden) — "even with all this I ßhall 
scarcely succeed in making ends meet this Christmas; 
and if we have any extraneous expenses out of the house 
we shall not be able to pay our Christmas bills. And oh ! 
what a terrible thing that would be — sorer than any thing 
which has yet happened to us !" 

Sore things had happened them occasionally ; but she 
rarely noted them down except by implication. This, 
perhaps, was one of them : 

" Cäsar, mon petit Cesar, wearies me to let him learn 
drawing of Mr. Summerhayes. Not that he has any par- 
ticular talent for it, but it amuses him, and he likes it bet- 
ter than his book. And it takes him away from home — 
from our poor little house — going sketching about the 
country with papa and Mr. Summerhayes. Not that they 
do much work ; indeed, I think Mr. Summerhayes has lit- 
tle need to work — he is not a ' poor ' artist, apparently ; 
but it is a lively, wandering, pleasant life, such as most 
men take to eagerly. I wish Edward did not take to it 
quite so much ; it does no good, and it is very expensive. 
I myself have no great faith, nor a very warm interest, in 
this Mr. Summerhayes. Still, he is a pleasant young fel- 
low enough : my husband likes him, and so do my chil- 
dren, especially my two eldest. Poor little Adrienne, who 
at eleven years old is twice as clever as her brother in her 
drawing as in other things, though she is such a tiny dot 
of a child — Adrienne, I see, quite adores Mr. Summer- 
hayes." 

**My" children — alas! a deep meaning lies under that 
small word, that unimpressive, apparently unimportant 
" my." 

There came a period in Mrs. Scanlan's marriage — as it 
does in many a marriage which looks comfortable enough 
to the world and jogs on fairly to the last — when the wife 
was gradually becoming absorbed in the mother. — Now » 
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voice at my elbow, and. one I can not choose but listen to, 
kuowing it is often both wiser ani] tenderer than my own, 
whispers tbat this is a wrong thing, a wicked tbing — that 
any woman who delibcratcly prefers her children to her 
husband is unworthy Lhe name of wife. To which I reply 
that no man worthy the name of husband necd ever fear 
that his wife will love bim less than she loves her children 
— the thing is unnatural, improbable, itnpossible. But all 
the sbams in the world will not exalt an unworthy hus- 
band into a position which, even if he had it, he cmild not 
keep. He will find his Level, and the children will find 
thcirs, in the heart which is ncver likely to be very false 
to either. 

But of that tnysterious thing, love, it is as true as it is 
of most other things — what people win they must cam. 
When Josepbinc de Rougainville niarried Edward Scan 
.lan she was a mere girl, little beyond a child, and 
grown man — at least he considered bimself as 
Wheu she developed into the woman tbat she was, a 
iure embodying more than any one I ever knew Wo 
worth's pietuve of 

"A perfect Koman, nobly planncd, 
To warn, to comibrt, and commancl,' 
he remaining still what he was, an average young man, no 
better than most young men, and inferior to many — tbe 
difference betwecu the two showed feaH'nlly piain. Less 
in their mental than in theirmoral stature: Edward Scan- 
hm was a very clever fellow in bis way ; brilliant witb all 
Hibernian brilliancy, and the Hibernian aptitude of put- 
ting every talent well Ibrward, so that, like the sbops in 
tbe Rue de Rivoü and the Palais Royal — all the jevelry 
was In tbe windows. Of mere brains he had qaite as 
much üb she; or, even if he had not, it wonld have mat- 
tered little. Many a clever woman loves passionately a 
iidt particularly dcvar man, when she sees in bis nature 
BO mething which is diflerent froin and nobler than hvr 
hwti. And seeing this, she can always place bersi'ltj ppiitc 
naturally, in the inferior attitude, ivhieli to all women nud 
wives is at onne so delicious and so indispensable. 
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But to wake up from that love-dream and find that its 
object is quite another sort of person from what he was 
fondly imagined to be; that her affection towards him 
must, if it is to continue at all, entirely change its charac- 
ter, and become not a loving up but a loving down — an 
excusing of weaknesses, a covering over of faults, perhaps 
a deliberate pardoning of sins — this must be, to any wife, 
a most awful blow. Yet it has happened hundreds of 
times ; and women have survived it, even as they survive 
love-disappointments, and losses by death, and other ago- 
nizing sorrows, by which Heaven teaches us poor mortals 
that here is not our rest ; and that, deeper than any thing 
stock phraseology can teach, comes back and back upon 
us the lesson of life— to lay up our treasure not overmuch 
in this world, but in that world " where neither moth nor 
rast doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steaL" 

The blow falls, but, happily, it seldom falls suddenly. 
Andbeing so utterly irremediable, women, especially those 
who have children, become reconciled to it ; make the 
best of it; take it as other women have done before them, 
and pass gradually out of its first blinding darkness into 
that twilight stage of much-enduring matrimony, which 
seems to be the lot of so many, and with which so many 
are apparently quite content. Nevertheless, to those hap- 
py wives who, thank God ! know what it is to live daily 
and hourly in the füll daylight of satisfied love, such a re- 
gion appears only a better sort of Hades, peopled with the 
flitting ghosts of departed joys. 

Into that silent valley of endless shade the young ma- 
tron, Josephine Scanlan, had slowly passed. 

I do not allege that her husband was unkind to her: 
personal, unkindness was not in his nature ; he was far too 
easy and good-tempered for that. It would almost have 
been better if he had been a little unkind sometimes. 
Many a bad-tempered man is not essentially a bad man, 
and a woman like Josephine could have borne patiently 
some small ill-nsage, had it come from a husband whom in 
other things she could deeply respect. I have Yieav^ \\s\ 
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say, sometimes, "that common nien break their wives' 
heads, und gentlemen thcir hearts : and the former was a 
lesa heinoua crime than the latter." Be that as it may, I 
think she berself would have borne any personal wrong 
easier than to sit still and eudure the maddening aight of 
watching her youth'B idol slowly erumble down into the 
very commonest of clay. 

It may be urged, first, why did ahe set Hm up as an idol, 
when he was but an ordinary man ? Well, that may have 
been a very ailly thing, yct do not all women do it ? And 
would their love be much worth haviug if they did not do 
it ? Secondly, fiuding hiui to be what he was, why did she 
not try to improve him ? 

It ia a melaneholy fact that some men can not be im- 
proved. Astrong nature, warped to evil,may be gradu&l- 
ly bent back aga'm to good; but ovev a weak nature no 
pereon haa any power — tbcre ia nothing to catch hold of; 
it is like throwing out the ship's aheet-anchor into aliifting 
sands. Edward Scanlan's higher impulses were as little 
permanent as his lower ones. "Unstable as water, thou 
ehalt not cxcel," bad been his curse through life; though 
— so bright and eweet are the aelf-deluaions of youth — it 
was not for some years that his wife discovered it. 

And, mercifully, Ditchley did not discover it at all, at 
Ieast not for a long time. It was one of thoae failmga 
which do not ahow outaide. He was still the moat inter- 
csting of men and of clergymen — played first fiddle in all 
societieB ; and if he did hang up that invaluable instru- 
ment at his owu door, why, nobody was any the wiser; his 
wife never told. Perhaps, indeed, it was rather a comfort 
to her to have the fiddiing süeneed within the housc — it 
would have been such a crnel contrast to the struggle that 
went on there: the contmual battle with toil, povertj, and 
grinding care. 

The one bit of sunahine at Wren's Nest was undoubted- 
ly the children. Rougb as they were, they were very good 
children, better than ruany rieh raen's otfsprii);:, in ili> u- 
eelf-denial, self-dependence, and uncomplainin- 
amidst all deprivations, which they, however, having nover 
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known any thing better, did not rauch feel. Here, too, tbe 
Irish light-heartedness of their faithful Bridget stood them 
in good ßtead; and their mother's French adaptability 
taught them to make the best of things. The little girls 
began to do house-work, sew, and mind the baby ; the lit- 
tle boys to garden and help their mother in all sorts of 
domestio ways; and this at an age when most children are 
still in a State of nursery helplessness, or worse. The in- 
cessant activity of little people, which in well-to-do house- 
holdsfinds no outlet bat mischievousness, here was always 
led into a useful Channel, and so did good instead of härm. 
Work became their play, and to "help mother" their fa- 
yorite amnsement. She has many an entry in her diary 
concerning them, such as this : 

" This morning, Adrienne, Standing on a stool at my 
ironing-table, began to iron pocket-handkerchiefs, and real- 
ly, for her first attempt, did it quite beautifnl. She was so 
proud ! she means to do it every week now, and I mean to 
let her, provided it does not injure her poor back, which 
not yet is as strong as it should be. I shall not, howev- 
er, allow her to carry the next baby." Alas! the "next" 
baby. 

Or this : 

** C6sar and Louis went up to the Rectory all by them- 
selves,to fetch a great bündle of young cauliflowers, which 
my children are so fond of, saying, when I cook them d 
la Ifranpaise, meat at dinner is quite unnecessary. They 
planted them all by themselves, too. Papa said he would 
show them how, but he happened to be out. He takes 
very little interest in the garden ; but my two boys are 
born gardeners, and love every inch of the ground, and ev- 
ery living thing upon it. I wish they may make it pro- 
dnce more than it does, and then we need not accept so 
mach from the Rectory. It is always a bad thing to be 
too much dependent upon even the kindliest of neighbors ; 
and so I often say to the children, teiling them they must 
learn to shift for themselves — as assuredly they will have 
to do — and try and be as independent as possible. 

I had to teil them yesterday that they m\i%i \>y^ *xA 
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their father, she gradually loved them best. A mournful 
truth ; but does. any mother wonder at it ? I, for one, do 
not. 

Nb household is very dreary so long as it has chil- 
dren in it — good children, and merry with all the mirth of 
youth. The little Scanlans must bave bad tbeir fill of 
mirth ; their bappiness made their motber bappy also, in a 
sort of reflccted way. She was still young enougb to be- 
come a cbild with them, to sbare in all their holiday 
frolics, their primrose gatherings, hay-makings, nuttings, 
skatings, and slidings. All the year round there was 
something doing, in the endless variety wbich country 
children enjoy. But from these festivals the father was 
usually absent. They were " not in his line," he said; and 
when he did go, he enjoyed himself so little that the rest 
of the young party found, in piain language, " bis room 
was better than his Company." That grand and lovely 
sight — I use advisedly these strong adjectives — of a father 
taking a day's pleasure with all his children round him ; 
stooping from his large worldly pursuits to their small, un- 
worldly ones; forgetting himself in the delight of making 
them happy — with a happiness which they will remember 
long after he is laid in dust — this sigbt was never seen at 
Ditchley, so far as concerned the Scanlan family. If Ditch- 
ley ever noticed the fact, reasons for it were never lacking. 
Poör Mr. Scanlan's parisb duties were so very heavy : it 
wm qnite sad to think how little he saw of his family — 
how continually he was obliged to be away from home. 

That was true ; only, stränge to say, nobody at home 
Kemed mnch to miss his absence. Perhaps, unconsciously, 
the little folks betrayed this ; and, as they grew up — being 
femarkably simple and straightforward children — found it 
difficult not to let their father see that they had discovered 
certain weak points in his character — inaccuracies and ex- 
tggerations of speech, selfishnesses and injustices of action 
—which discovery could hardly have been altogether pleas- 
ant to Mr. Scanlan. He gradually ceased to look oftener 
than he could help into C6sar's honest eyes, which some- 
times expressed such intense astonishment, to »ay tihe\ea,«X 
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it, at the father'e words and ways; and he gave up p« 
,ing little Adrienne, who aoinetimea, when he did soii_ 
;hiug tliat "grieved niotber," followed him about U 
house with mute looka o!' such gentle reproach that 
could not stand tbem. His love of approbation was i 
strong tbat he could not bear to be diaapproved of, er« 
by a child ; but he did not try to. amend mattere and w£ 
approval ; be only got vexed, aud took the uaual remedj 
of an uneasy conacience — he ran away. 

Alas fcr his wife, the woman who had to excase bim not 
only to heraelf but to these othera — the quick-sighted lit- 
tle people, whose fcelings were so fresh aud elear — wliat 
muat hör difficultiea have been? And when, all e.vcuses 
failing before her Stern eense of abaolute right — the justii* 
without which mcrey ia a miserable weaknesa or a coW' 
ardly sham, the duty towarda God, which ie beyond tS. 
obedience to man — ehe had, as her aole resource, to mala 
tain a dead silence towarda her ehüdren with regard U 
their father — hoiy terrible her trial ! 

The only comfort waa, that nobody knew it. Ditchlei 
pitied the curate's wife for many things; becauae sh< 
had auch narrow means and such a large family; beeausc 
being such a charming, elegant, and accomplisbed woman 
ehe waa only a curate's wife, doomed to have her ligh 
hidden under a busbel all her daya. Butit never though 
of pitying her for the one only thing for which ahe wonh 
have pitied herseif— the blank in her heart where an ido 
ahould have been — the aad ailenoe there, instead of aingbij 

■the dutl patience aud forbearauce which had taken Ün 
place of joy and love. 

Ko wonder that her beauty began to fade, that he 

eerfulneaa declined, or was only prominent in her intei 
with ehildren— her own and other people'a. Grown 
up people Bhe rather avoided ; her neiglibors, with whoti 
ehe had been ao populär once, said among themselves tha 
_Mis, Soanlan was not quite so pleaaant aa ahe used lo be 
waa overridden by domeatic carea, and growiug rather un 
aocial, hard, and cold. Nay, aome of them synipathizo 
with her busband in having so utile of a eompanion b 
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*is wife, and quite understood how it was he went out 
so much, and alone ; one or two married ladies, who were 
very well off and had no children, blamed her openly for 
t\xis ; and said it was " all her fault if Mr. Scanlan went 
too much into society." 

Mrs. Scanlan heard it, of course. Birds of the air al- 
ways carry such a matter. She heard, and set her lips 
together in that stern, hard line which was becoming nat- 
ural to them — but she said not a word. She never de- 
fended herseif at all, ejther then or afterwards. So, by 
degrees, the kindliest of the Ditchley ladies left her to 
hersel£ to carry out her lonely life at Wren's Nest, which 
was a good mile away from the town and its prying gos- 
sip. Often she passed days and weeks without receiving 
a Single visitor, and then the visiting was confined to an 
exchange of calls, at long intervals, kept up, Ditchley 
owned, for civility's sake, and chiefly out of respect to Mr. 
Scanlan. He was populär enough; not run after quite 
as much as at first, perhaps, yet still very well liked in 
the neighborhood, and always welcome in any society. 
But it was such exceedingly up-hill work keeping up ac- 
qoaintance with Mrs. Scanlan. 

One person, however, maintained towards her a firm 
fidelity, and that was the rector. Not that he showed it 
fr any strongly demonstrative way — he was by no means 
a demonstrative man — but he always spoke of her in the 
highest terms, as " a first-rate woman," and specially " a 
woman who could hold her tongue." And though, from 
something she let fall in thanking him for her silk dress, 
he delicately forbore making her any more personal pres- 
ch, bis thoughtful kindness with regard to the children 
▼as continual. 

Be did not raise his curate's salary, in spite of many a 
woad hint from that gentleman ; but he helped the house- 
«old in many a quiet way, often obvious to no one but the 
distress of it — and to Bridget, who had a very great re- 
•Pect for Mr. Oldham — at least so far as was consistent 
^th her evident and outspoken disapprobation of men as 
* face, and especially as clergymen. 
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" I'd like to put my missis in the pnlpit, " said this « 
cellent woman, who Iived bcfore the great question o) 
woman's rights was broacbed. " I wonder what she'u si_ ' 
Aoy how, she'd say it better than most men; and sfa'i 
act up to it too, wjiich isu't always the way with yoar pst - 
sons. Their religion's in their head and in thcir motithi; 
I'd like to see it a bit plainer in their Uvea." 

This may sbow that the curate's was not exactly o"re- 
ligious" family. They kept up all the forms of piety; 
had prayers twice a day, and so on ; the Bible, iyiag A 
ways open on Mr. Scanlan's desk, and tossing about in 
bis coat-pockets, was read aloud euough, especially the 
Epistles, for all the household to know it by heait. Bot 
Bridge t ouce told me her mistress had confeaaed that for 
years, to hear eertain portions of the Bible read actually 
turned her eick, until ehe had laid it aside long enough 
to come to it with a fresh and und erat anding soul, free from 
all the painful associatbns of the past. 

And so the Scanlan liouschold struggled on, living " from 
band to mouth" — with often a wide apace between the 
band and the mouth ; while many a time it needed all Jo- 
sephiue's vigilance to take care that even the hand wbioli 
led to the mouth — those paar hungry mouths of her dear 
children ! — should be strictly an honest hand. For th»t 
creed of the De Bougainvilles, "Noblesse oblü/e" wfaich 
held that a gentleman may starve, but he must neither 
beg nor borrow — this creed was not the creed of the Be*> 
lan family. It was Mrs. Scanlan's hardest trial to keep 
sternly before her children's eyes that code of honor wliieh 
her husband talked about, but neither practieed nor be- 
lievedin. And when at last the climax caine — when tln-ir 
"diflicnlties" increased so much that it waa obvions the 
year's income could not possibly meet the year's expenses 
— then ahe recognized fnlly what a death-blow it is to »11 
conjugal peace and domestic Union, when the husband 
holdB one Standard of right and the wife another; or, ratV 
er, when it is the wife only who haa any fixed Stai 
right at all. 

As usiial, the ooUnpsc came suddenly — that is,th* d 
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covery of it; for Mr. Scanlan would go on for days and 
Weeks playing on the brink of a precipice rather than ac- 
knowledge it was a precipice, or speak of it as such. He 
dieliked even to open his lips on what he called " unpleas- 
»nt subjects." He left all these to his wife. " Do you 
xnanage " it, my dear," he would say ; " you manage so 
beautifully." The little flattery only now awoke in her a 
passing smile, but she managed the troubles for all that. 

At length a day came when she could not manage them 
auy longer, when she was obliged to insist upon her hus- 
band's speaking out his mind to her upon the critical Po- 
sition of their affairs. 

Very much astonished was poor Mr. Scanlan ! Surely 
thiß pressure must be all a mistake, springing from his 
wife'B overweening anxiety about money-matters — an anx- 
iety common to all mothers, he thought. 

"It is not a mistake,' 9 said she, calmly, though with a 
**ot cheek. " See there !" 

And she laid before him, written out in piain black and 
^■lite, all the sums they owed, and all the money they had 
i» band to meet them. Alas ! it was a heavy deficit. 

Mr. Scanlan took up the paper carelessly. " How neat- 
ly you have set it all down, and what capital arithmetic ! 
Ifceally, Josephine, you ought to apply for a Situation as 
clerk and book-keeper somewhere." 

a I wish I could!" said she,beneath her breath ; but her 
"htuband either did not or would not hear. Still he looked 
a little vexed. 

a Tou should have told me this before, my dear !" 
U I have told you, but you said it did not matter, and 
ttot I was not to trouble you with it. Nor would I have 
*>ne so, tili the last extremity." 

a I can't conceive what you mean by the last extremity. 
Aid how has it all come about ? It must be your fault, 
foyou manage every thing and spend every thing." 

"Not quite," said she, and put before him a second list 
of figures, in two lines, headed severally " Honse ex- 
P e D«B M and "Papa's expenses." It was remarkable how 
eqiul the sum total of each was ; and, naturall y, this fact 
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made papa very angry. He burat out into some very bit- 
ter words, wbich his wife reeeived in stolid silence. 

I do not here praise Josephine Scanlan; I think she 
must have gradually got into a hard way of saymg mä 
doing things, which, no doubt, was very aggravatiug W 
the impulsive Irish nature of her husband. He was fond 
of her still, in his sort of selfish way, and he liked to bave 
her love and her approbation. He would have been mach 
better pleased,uo doubt, bad ehe put her arms about bis 
neck with " Never ruind, dearest Edward !" and pasaJ 
the wbole thing over, instead of standing in front of him 
thus — the embodiment of raoral vight — a sort of domeetic 
Themis, pointing with one band to those terrible lines of 
■ figureB, and pressing the other tightly upbn her heart, the 
agitated beating of which he did not know. But sie 
stood quite still, betraying no weakness. The thing hau 
to be done, and she did it, in what seemed to her the best 
and only way. There might have been another, a gen 
tler way; but I do not know. Alas! that one mitUilinj 
strength of a wife, the power of appeal to her busband'i 
conseience, certain that, even if he has erred a little, hu 
sense of duty will soon rigbt itself ; this engiue of right 
eous power was waut.ing to poor Mrs. Scanlan. She hat 
tried it so often and fouud it fuil, that now she never tri« 
it any more. 

Slie stood in dead silence, waiting until his torre 
words had expended itself; then she said: 

" Now, without more talking, we had better s 
best to be done." 

" Done ? Why, wbat can we do ? Wbere was l bfl u 
your coming to me about all this 1 Vm not Midas ; I can*' 
turn pebbles into pounda!" And even in the midst of hi 
aunoyance Mr. Scanlan smiled at his own apt illustration 

His wife might have replied that to tbrow awny ponndi 
like pebbles was more in his line, but she checked thi 
sharp answer, and made none at all. 

"I can not imagine what is to be done," he continued 
" If we had any relatives, any friends, to whum I eouli 
hure, applied— " 
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cc We have none, happily." 

" Why do you say happily ? Bat I know your crotch- 
ets on this head. You are totally mistaken, Josepbine. 
Friends ought to help one another. Does not Scripture 
itself say, ' Give to him tbat asketh, and from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not tbou away.' " 

" But Scripture does not say, ' Go a borrowing, knowing 
all tbe wbile tbat you never can pay.' " 
" Nonsense ! We sbould pay in course of time." 
a We might, but I sbould be sorry to risk tbe experi- 
ment. No ; fortunately for tbem and us, we bave no 
friends." 
' Sbe spoke in sucb a measured, impassive voice tbat Mr. 
Seanlan looked at her, uncertain wbetber sbe were in jest 
jw earnest, pleased or vexed. 

" You are an odd kind of woman, Josepbine ; mucb 
more so than you used to be. I can't understand you at 
aU. But come, since my idea is scouted, what plan do 
you propose ? I leave it all to you, for I am sick of the 
whole matter." And he tbrew bimself on tbe sofa witb a 
wcary and müch-injured air. 

Hie sat down by bim, and suggested a very simple 
«eherne — selling some of ber jewelry, whieb was valuable, 
*od almost useless to ber now. But sbe bad reckoned 
without her host. Tbe sacrifice which to Mrs. Seanlan had 
fcemed trifling, tb Mr. Seanlan appeared quite dreadful. 

"What ! part with tbese lovely emeralds and diamonds, 
which have been so much admired, and which make you 
took well-dressed, however careless you are in other ways ? 
And seil them in Ditchley, that some neighbor may pa- 
^e them before your very face, and proclaim to all the 
World ho w poor we are ? Intolerable ! I will never allow 
tt> you most not think of such a thing." 

Rtt finding she still did think of it, he took another 
tfck,and appealed to her feelings. 

tt I wonder at you ! To seil my gifts, and my poor fa- 
^8 and mother's — the pretty things you used to look 
•°*weet in when we were first married 1 Josephine, you 
mint have the heart of a stone !" 
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" Ha ve I ?" cried she. " I almost wish I had." And M 
her husband put his arm round her she burst into tears; 
upon which he began to caress and coax her, and she to 
excuse him — thinking, after all, it was loving of him to 
wish not to part with these mementos of old daya. "Oh, 
Edward !" she said, leaning her head against his Shoulder, 
" we used to be so fond of one another." 

" Used to be ? I hope we are still. You are a veiy 
good wife to me, and I am sure I try to be a good hu«- 
band to you. We should never have these differences st 
all, if you would only mind what I say, and not hold to 
your own opinion so firmly. Remember, the husband ift 
head of the wife, and she must obey him." 

Here Edward Scanlan assumed rather a lordly air, 
which he usually did when his Josephine was particula*- 
ly humble. Like most men of his character, he resembiä* 
that celebrated nettle which, if you " tenderly touch it"""~ 

"stings you for your pains; 
But be like a man of mettle and it soft as silk remains." 

" It is no use, my dear," continued he ; " you must g^ 6 
in to me a little more. The root of all our miseries is &*? 
being so poor, which we always shall be while we stick ^ 
the mud of Ditchley — this wretched country town, wh^*® 
I am not half appreciated. As I have so often said, *^^ e 
must remove to London." 

Mrs. Scanlan drew back from him, turning so white tik^ 
he was frightened. 

" My dear, you are ill. Have a glass of wine. Bridge ^ 
Here, Bridget !" 

" Don't call her. I need it not ; and, besides, there -^ 
no wine in the house." 

" Then there ought to be," returned Mr. Scanlan, angr"""" 
ly ; for this too was a sore subject. He had been broug 
up in the old-fashioned school of considering stimulants 
necessity. Old Mr. Scanlan used to imbibe his bottle o 
port a day, and young Mr. Scanlan his three or four glas^ 
es ; which habit Josephine, accustomed to her father'i 
French abstinence, had greatly disliked, and succeeded i 
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breaking him off from just in time, before their changed 
circumstances required him to do so as a point of econo- 
my. He did it cheerfully enough, for he was no drunk- 
ard; still he sometimes went back to the old leaven, en- 
joyed and envied the wine at other men's tables, and 
grumbled sorely at the want of it at his own. 

"I teil you what, Josephine, I won't stand this misera- 
ble penury any longer. That a man like me should be 
. bidden in this hole of a place, deprived of every comfort 
of life, and hindered from taking his rightful position in 
the world, is a very great shame. It must be somebody's 
fiwlt or other." 

"Whose?" At the flash of her eyes his own feil. 

"Not yours, my dear; I never meant to accuse you of 

fc Nor the children's — though it is an uncomfortable 

&ct that a man with a family is much more hampered,and 

' e pt back in the world, than a man who has none. Still, 

they can't help it, poor little things ! But I am sure it 

Would be a great deal better for them, and even for you, 

^ We had a wider sphere. We must go and live in Lon- 
don." 

ßut he said " must " very doubtfully, being aware of his 
*ife's mind on the subject. 

This bone of contention had been thrown between the 
"**&band and wife by Mr. Summerhayes, the artist. He 
**^cl persuaded Edward Scanlan, who was easily enough 
P^nsuaded by any body, that his great talents for preach- 
1CI S were entirely wasted in the provinces; that if he 
c ^tne to the metropolis, and rented a proprietary chapel, 
e ^owds would flock to hear him — Irish eloquence was so 
k^ßbly appreciated. He would soon become as populär in 
London as he had been in Dublin, and derive a large in- 
c °*ne from his pew-rents, besides being in a much more in- 
^^pendent position as a preacher in a licensed Church of 
^•«lgland chapel than as curate of a country parish. At 
*•**€ time, Josephine had been able to reason the scheme 
°**t of his head, showing him that the whole thing was a 
Gatter of chance, built upon premises which probably did 
*Htt exist, and running certain risks for very unoertain ben- 

F 
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efits. Her argumenta weve so streng, that, with bis u§nal 
habit of agreeing witli the last Speaker, her husband had 
agreed with her — at first: still he went back and buk 
upon the projeet; and, whenever he was restless, or su'k, 
or dissatisfied, bronght it up again — using all the old com- 
plamings and old inducements, just as if she had neverset 
them aside; proving, with that clcar common seuse nt'lii-r?, 
that suüh a projeet was worsp than imprudent — all bat 
insane. Still, by this timc she had ceased to argue; ehe 
simply held her peaee — and her own opinion. 

"We must not go to London, Edward. It would be 
utter ruin to both me, tbe childrcn, and yourself." 

"Ay, there it is," returned he, bitterly ; " ' me ' first, the 
children aecond, your husband last — always last." 

This form of her speech had boen purely acddeotal, and 
if it Sprung from an underlying trnth, that truth waB un- 
recognized by herseif. So, naturally, her whole soul sprang 
up indignant at her busband's injustice. 

"I do not tbink of myself first; that is not my way — 
not any mother's way. My whole life is spent for you 
»ml the children, and you know it. I am right in what 1 
say. And I will not have my poor lambs carried away 
from herc, wbere at least we have bread to est, and one 
or two people to care for us, and taken up to London to 
starve. I will not, Edward." 

She spoke so loudly that Adrienne put her little arjx- 
ioua face in at the parlor door, askiug " if motber called ¥" 
Then the mother eame to her right senses at once. 

"No, my darling," she whispered, putting the child out, 
and shutting the door after her. " Ruu away; papa aud 
I are busy talking." 

Then she turned, saying gently, " Husband, I beg your 
pardou." 

" Ton have need," said he, grimly. But he waB not of 
a grim nature, and when sho further made concessions he 
soon came round. 

" Nevertheless," she said, when they were quite reeon- 
ciled, "I hold to my point. I can not consent to tliii 
Bcheme of yours, or rat her of Mr. Summerhayes's." 
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" You are very unjust — you always were — to my friend 
Summerhayes. He is a capital fellow, worth any number 
of the stupid folk of Ditchley — associations quite unfitted 
for a man like me. But if you will have me thrown away 
— bury your husband all his life down here, like a diamond 
in a dunghill — why, take your way ! Only you must also 
take the consequences." 

" I will !" she said. And then her heart smote her once 
more. She had been so furious, Edward so good-tempered, 
and he had yielded to her so completely, that her generous 
nature recoiled from accepting what seemed such a sacri- 
fice from him to her. She could not have done it, were 
there only herseif to think of. But — those six children ! 
And a vision rose up before her of London as she had seen 
it, only once in her life — passing through from Ireland to 
Ditchley — ghastly London, where, in the midst of splen- 
dor, people can so easily die of want : As, supposing her 
husband were unsuccessful, her poor little children might 
die. No, she could not consent. Besides, what use would 
it be if she did ? They had no money whatsoever, not even 
enough to pay the expenses of the journey. 

Still, remorse for her harshness towards him made her 
listen patiently to another scheme of Mr. Scanlan's, which 
many a time he had tried vainly to persuade her to — name- 
ly, asking Mr. Oldham for an increase of salary. 

"I quite deserve it," said the curate. "I do all the 
work, and he has all the pay. My income is hundreds to 
his thousands. I wonder, by-the-way, how large his income 
is, and who will drop in for it ? His property is consider- 
able ; but he is as stingy as all rieh raen are. He would 
drive a bargain and stick to it to the very last." 

u I see no härm in sticking to a bargain, if it is not an un- 
fair one," said Josephine, smiling ; " nor do I think Mr. Old- 
ham so very stingy. Think how kind he is to the children !" 

" The children, pooh ! Has he ever been kind to me ? 
Has he ever fairly appreciated my abilities, and the sacri- 
fice I make in continuing to be his curate, when I might so 
easily — But I won't vex you, my dear; 1*11 never refer 
to that subjeet again." 
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Nevertheleas he did, being one of those people who 
not take " No " for an answer, or believe that " 
pliea a decision, but are always trustiug to the chan« 
otber people being aa weak and undecided as themselves. 
At laat, partly in a kind of despair, and partly because ehe 
really saw aome justice in the thing, Mra. Scanlan consent- 
ed that the rector should be appealed to for rnore salary. 

But who ahould "bell the cat?" — a rat her unpleasant 
busin ess. 

"I think you would do it beat, my dear; women are 
cleverer at tbese tbings than men, and you are such an ex- 
traordinarily clever womam" 

Josephine Bmiled at the "blarney," whieh sbe was not 
quite deaf to yet, seeing it was the blamey of affection. 
Acd her huaband did fecl great affection for her at that 
min Ute. She had saved him from a difficulty; she had 
consented to what he wanted, and he watä really grateful 
to her, with that shallow gratitude for emall mercies and 
deep Bensibility to temporary reliefs whieh formed part of 
his imouciant disposition. 

And then she paused to think the matter over. It n 
not her buainesa certainly, but ber busband's; still, a 
said, she would probably manage it best. Mr. Oldham w 
rather difficult to deal with; Edward might vex him and 
Bpoil all. At any rate, he disliked the bürden of doing it ; 
and most of hia burdena had gradually fallen lipon her, t " 
her delicate Shoulders had grown hardened to the wei 
How many another woman has been driven to the * 
lot, and then blamed for taeitly aeeepting it; ridiculec 
masculine, atrong-minded — the "gray marc," whiel 
called oontemptuously the "better horse!" And i 
Because she ia the better horse. 

(While I say tbiB a firm arm holds nie, and a tender voi 
suggesta that I am talking nonsense. But I can not be 
calmly judicial on this head. I know, and he who holds 
me knows too, that it ia the truth I speak; forced on 1 
by the remetnbrauce of the aad life of my dear I 
Boagainville.) 

" Come, ray darling," aaid Edward Scanlan, c 
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"Please go to the Rectory and do this difficult business. 

You will do it so beautifully — a thousand times better ■ 
than L For you have a way of doing and saying any 
thing so as to offend nobody. Never was there a truer 
proverb: 'One man may steal a sheep, while another 
mayn't look over the hedge.' " 

"And so you want me to go and steal your sheep for 
you?" said Josephine, laughing, and clinging to her hus- 
band fondly, in that vain hoping against hope which had 
» often beguiled her — that if he were a richer he would 
be both a happier and a better man; and that, whether 
or no, her continuing to love him would help him to be- 
come all she wished him to be. " Well, I will try to get 
you out of this difficulty, and perhaps things may be 
easier for the future. I will go and speak to Mr. Oldham 
to-morrow." 



CHAPTER V. 

That to-morrow, of which Josephine Scanlan spoke so 
calmly, turned out to be the crisis of her life. 

To make up her mind to this visit to the Rectory cost 
*ome pain. It was like assuming her husband's duty ; do- 
ing for him what he was too weak to do for himself ; and, 
thongh many a woman is compelled to do this, still it is 
°öly a mean sort of woman who enjoys the doing of it, or 
pkes being made perforce a heroine because her husband 
i* a coward. 

Ay, that was the key-note of Edward Scanlan's nature. 
He was a moral coward. Physically, perhaps, he had the 
bravery of most Irishmen — would have faced the cannon's 
ttouth ; indeed, it was always his regret that he had not 
been a soldier instead of a clergyman. But to say No to 
a & evil or unworthy request ; to enter an elegant drawing- 
r oom in a shabby coat ; in short, to do any thing awkward, 
^pleasant, or painful, was to him quite impossible — as 
Möpossible as it would have been to his wife to go away 
*nd leave it undone. 
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She knew thiB well ; it bad been forced upon her thrc 
years of bitter experience, and, fcherefore, she nerved \ 
Belf to iindergo her double humiliation — that of askin^ 
favor which niight not he granted, and of reading in tbe 
rector's shrewd eyes, though he might be too courteons lo 
say it, tbe knowledge that her husband, and not she, was 
the person who ought tohave come and asked it. She 
knew, too, that all sorta of comnion-sense qucstions might 
be put to her. Wby could they not niakc ends meet? — 
other people did who were do better off than they, and had 
as many children. Perhaps, too, eveu Mr. Oldliam would 
aide with the opinions of the other two mea — Mr. Soanlan 
and Mr. Sunimcrhayes — against her — only a woman ! and 
recommend that they should try to better theniselves by 
sceking their fortune in London. 

Seeking one's fortune! A bright, bold, happy thüig lo 
do — for a young woman with her young husband, in whom 
she has füll faith, and for whom ehe is ready to give up 
every tbiug and follow him chcerfully, in weal or woe, 
throughout the world. Ten years ago Joaephine Scanlan 
would have done it gladly with the Edward Scanlan whom 
she then believed in — Now ? 

She conld not do it ; she dared not. With those six lit- 
tle ones iutruated to her charge ; sent to her by God him- 
self, to be her crown of eomfoit, to keep her heart wann, 
and open a dim vista of joy in the heavy fnture, whicb 
otherwise might have closed blankly upon her like the 
dead wall of a cave— no, it was impossible. 

The thought of them,and thia only alternativ; . 
them from what she feit would be utter ruin, beat down 
the cruel feeling of sbame which came upon her when- 
ever she considered how ehe should speak t<. 
ham — into what words she ahould put the blunt re- 
qneat,"Givc nie Kome more money?" For she knew that, 
in degree, her husband waa right ; the rector was rat her 
hard in ihe matter of money. That is, where be did give, 
he gave liberally enough ; but be dialiked being eucroach- 
ed upon, or applied to unnecessarily ; and he was so ex- 
ceedingly aceurate himself in all liis pecuniary affairs that 
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ie had a great contempt for inaccuracy in others. He had, 
boo, on occasion, the power of tnaking people a little afraid 
Df him ; and, brave woman as she was, I think Mrs. Scanlan 
must have been slightly afraid too — conscious of that Sen- 
sation which children call " their courage slipping down to 
the heels of their shoes " — as she sat, lacing her poor, half- 
worn, nay, shabby boöts, on her delicate feet, the morning 
she had to walk down to the Rectory. 

It was a burning hot morning in the middle of June. I 
can picture her, for I know exactly how she was dressed. 
She had on her usual print gown, with a tippet of nankeen, 
and a gypsy hat, such as was then the fashion, of coarse 
black and white straw. She used to plait this straw her- 
seif, and make it into hats for her own use and for the chil- 
dren — large, shady, and comfortable, tied across the crown 
and under the chin with green ribbon. Her costume was, 
perhaps, not quite matronly enough, but it suited her cir- 
cumstances ; the lilac print gown washed forever ; the hat 
was rauch more convenient than the gigantic bonnets, 
heavy with feathers and flowers, which were then in vogue 
—and much more economical besides. With her stately 
gait and still slender, girlish figure, upon which almost any 
thing looked well, I have little doubt, though the Ditchley 
ladies who met her that day might have set her down as 
dressed rather oddly and unfashionably, there was some- 
thing about Mrs. Scanlan's appearance which marked her 
unmistakably as " the gentlewoman." 

She walked quickly across the common and through the 
town, for she wanted to get rid of some ugly thoughts 
which oppressed her ; and, besides, whenever a difficulty 
had to be met it was her nature to meet it as soon as pos- 
ßible. "If I had to be hanged," she would say,"I would 
rather be hanged at once. Reprieves are intolerable." 

It was not often she quitted her own house for other 
P^ple'g now. For months she had not been inside the 
P^tty Rectory, and the sight of it in all its summer beauty 
ar oused old remembrances and vain desires — desires not 
* or herseif, but for those belonging to her. Had she been 
ätone she almost thought she would have iived ou foT^verc 
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at Wren's Nest, dilapidated and dreary thougb it was 
growing. But — her children. It was low most difficult 
to stow them all away within thoae narrow walls ; and, aa 
for making tliem really comfortable there, the tbiog could 
not be done at all. 

She counted them over, her pretty flock : manly Cesar, 
delicate Adrienne, Louis, who bade fair to be the cleverest 
of tbe tribe, Gabrielle, growing up with all the health aud 
beauty that her eider sister lacked, Martin and Catherine, 
baby noneiitities still, but fast turning into iudividualities, 
like the rest, for the mother's character had impressed it- 
self upon every oue of her children, They were not cora- 
monplace at all, but had each strong wills and decided 
tastes. Poor little souls ! How hard it would be to re- 
press their dawniug taleuts aud aspirations, to bring them 
up little better thau laborers' children, for so it must be — 
how could it be different? She did not know where even 
food and clothing were to come from, to say nothing of 
education. Oh, if she only had a little money ! merely the 
crumbB from the rieh raan's table — the merest tithe of that 
wealth which Mr. Oldiiam spent so carclessly upon his gar- 
den, his conservatories, his beaiitiful and tasteful house. 

She began to think that,after all, her husbandwas right 
in his eoroplaints against fatc ; that blessings were very un- 
fairly divided, especially money ; and that it was hard Uns 
cbildlessold bachelor should have so mach, aud she and her 
poor young tribe so little. Did the good God look with 
equal eyeä on alt ? Did He see how she suffered ? Was 
it any use to call lipon Him and ask Hirn to help her? 
Kot in one ofthose voluminous and voluble prayers wliicii 
her husband poured out night and morning, to the pbrase- 
ology of which she had grown so accus tomed that uow it 
all went in at one.ear and out at the other. She eitber 
never listened at all,or listeued with a slight curl of the 
lip, incredulous both as to the prayer itself, and, God help 
her I to the Hearer of it also. 

Blameworthy she might be— ay, she was. She ought to 

lave been Christian enough to judge between the sham 

1 the reality; wise enough to know that all the musty 
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human curtains hang between may darken the soul's day- 
light, bat can never blot out the existence of the sun, the 
great San of Righteousness, who shines forever above and 
upon us all. But she was also deeply to be pitied; for 
the man who made this woman half an unbeliever stood 
to her in the closest relation that one human being ean 
stand to another, the ruler of her life, the centre of her 
world, her priest, her lord, her husband. 

XTsually she was too busy, from hour to hour, and from 

minute to minute, for these ill thoughts to come — thoughts 

which, beginning in lack of faith in man, ended in lack of 

faith towards God ; but to-day, in her long, lonely, fatigu- 

ing walk, the devil had had fall opportunity to attack her. 

She feit his cruel black wings flappin g behind her at every 

step she took, and she flung the Rectory gate after her 

with a clang, hoping in that pleasant, peacefal garden to 

ahnt him out, but he would come in. He seemed to jeer 

at her from under the faded laburnums, and behind the 

syringa bushes — those mock-orange blossoms, with their 

feint, sickly smell, sweet at first, but afterwards growing 

painfal to the sense. They reminded her of many mar- 

riages, which begin so bright at first, and end — God kno ws 

how ! Marriages in which nobody is particularly to blame, 

and of which the only thing to be said is, that they were 

altogether a mistake — a sad mistake. 

M But nobody knows it, and nobody ought to know," 
*aid to her herseif this thirteen-years' wife — apropos of 
nothing external — as she walked on in her rare solitude, 
thinking she would give herseif, and the devil, no more 
opportunities of the same sort again ; and forcibly turn- 
m S her mind away from other things to the special thing 
B &e had that morning to do. 

one found Mr. Oldham, not in his study, as she expected, 

r*t sitting in his verandah. The day was so hot, and his 

y°J^ so uninteresting, that he had fallen asleep in his arm- 

. lr> - As she came suddenly upon him thus he looked so 

Tjkored an( j W asted, such a forlorn specimen of a solitary 

<* t>schelor, with not a creature to look after him, not a 

u * tio care whethef he was alive or dead, that the wife 

F2 
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and mother, who a moment before hart beeil bitterlj- envy- 
ing Iura, now feit a Sensation of pity. Her own füll, briglii 
liorae, alive with little voicee, and this lonely liouso and 
silent gardeo, wbere tbe beea and the birrts went on with 
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She had no time to think more ; for Mr. Oldham woke, 
a *id apologized, in some confusion, for being so discovered. 

u Bat I really do not belie ve I was asleep, madame ; I 
Was only meditating. At my age one has plenty of time 
for meditation. You, I suppose, have very little ?" 

"None at all" And the idea of her sitting down, only 
for tenminutes, idle, with a book in her hand, quite amused 
MraScanlan. 

The old man seemed much pleased to see her ; brought 
her an arm-charr as comfortable as his own, and thanked 
her warmly for taking such a long, hot walk just to pay 
him s neighborly visit. 

u It is very kind of you, very kind indeed, and you are 
most welcome too. I am so much alone." 

His courteous gratitude smote her conscience painfully. 
Coloring almost with shame, she said at once, blurting it 
out in a coniused way, very unlike her ordinary sweet and 
stately manner, 

"You must not thank me too much, Mr. Oldham, or I 
shall feel quite a hypocrite. I am afraid my visit to-day 
was not at all disinterested, in the sense you put it. I had 
something which I particularly wished to speak to you 
abonV 

" I shall be most happy," returned the rector ; and then, 
notioing how far from happy his visitor still looked, he 
added, " My dear lady, make yourself quite at ease. I like 
your piain speaking, even though it does täke down an old 
man's vanity a little. How could I expect you, a busy 
mother of a family, to waste your valuable time inquiring 
afler the health of a stupid old bachelor like me?" 

u Have you been 111 ? I did not know." 

" Nobody did, except Waters ; I hate to be gossiped 
about, as you are aware. I think, Mrs. Scanlan, you and I 
understand one another pretty well by this time." 

"I hope so," she said, smiling ; and, taking the hint, ask- 
ed no more questions about his illness. She noticed that 
he looked a little worn, and his hands were " shaky," but 
he was as polite and kind as usual — rather more so, indeed. 

" Come, then, we will sit and talk here, and afterwards 
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we will go and look at my roaes. I have the fineat I 
sia you ever saw, just Coming hrto flower." 

Banksia roses ! and tbe bitter businesa that she hat 
speak abont ! It was a hard contrast for the curate'a 
but she made a violent effort, and began. Once begi 
was less difticult to get through with ; the rector belpi 
her by his perfect yet courteous silence ; never inten- 
ing her by word or look tili ahe had got to the end of h> 
tale, and had made, in aa brief language as she could p 
it, her humiliating request. Then he raised his eyes i 
looked at her — inquiringly, as it Beemed, but satisfied; 
looked away again — and eat drawing patterns 011 the grav- 
el-walk with bis stick. 

" What you teil me, Mrs. Suanlan, you probably think I 
was unacquamted with, but I am not. Your husband has 
broached the matter to me several times ; he did it a week 
ago, and I gave him an answer— a direct refusal." 

" A direct refusal ! And he never told me ! He allowed 
me to come and ask you again !" 

For a monient Josephioe'B Indignation had got the bet- 
ter of her prudence. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Oldham," added she, rising at 
once. "I perceive I ought not to bave come bere at all 
But Mr. Scaulau said — " 

She stopped. It was not always safe to repeat what 
Mr. Scanlau said, without some confirmatory or secondary 

"Mr. Scanlan probably said a great raany unnecessary 
things, as a man does when lie is annoyed— and I fear I 
annoyed him very much that day. But you must par- 
don me, madame. Your husband is a young man, and he 
ought to put up a little with an old man like me. So 
ought yoa. My dear lady, will you not sit down again, 
and let us talk the matter quietly over?" 

, Sbe obeyed, though it went against her grain Borely. 
But the rector was, as he said, an old man, who had been 
very kiud to her and her children. She believed him to 
be really her friend — tn fact the only l'riend &he had; 
>:■ forlorn wives, whom the world supposest well proteot- 
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ed, are, consequently, the most friendless women alive. 
Their one stay failing them, they can have no Substitute ; 
they must acquire strength enough to stand alone — or 
drop. 

"Mr. Scanlan told me, of course, of the alternative — the 
fatal alternative, for me " (here it was difficult to distin- 
guish whether Mr. Oldham meant truth or satire) — " that 
if his income were not increased he would have to go at 
once to reside in London. It seems he has admirable pros- 
pects there?" 

This last sentence, which, though stated as a fact, sound- 
ed more like a query, was met by Mrs. Scanlan with a 
dead silence. In truth, she was so surprised at Unding all 
these things, upon which her husband had bound her to 
secrecy, made patent by him to the very last person she 
expected he would have told them to, that she could not 
find a word to say. 

" Or eise," pursued Mr. Oldham, " he thinks he has great 
prospects — which, in a person of my friend Scanlan's en- 
thusiastic temperament, comes to the same thing. But in 
such important matters I always prefer having the lady's 
opinion likewise. What do you say ? Is it your wish to 
leave Ditchley ?" 

" No. Decidedly no." 

The old man looked pleased. " I am glad of that. I 
should be sorry, madarae, that after all these years you 
liked us so little that you were glad to run away. And, 
besides, I can not feel that there are such vital objections 
to Ditchley. • It is a pretty neighborhood, with good So- 
ciety, a healthy place for children, and all that. Why 
should you go to London ?" 

" My husband wishes it." 

u Yes, I remember he said he would be better apprecia- 
ted there; would attract large congregations ; get into 
the aristocratic evangelical set, and so on. He might ; 
he is a clever man, and a most — ahem! — most populär 
preacher. But, at the same time, he might not. As I 
told him, it is just a chance ; and if the chance fails, where 
is he? Also, where are you and the children ?" 
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Mr. Oldham spoke in auch a practical, kindly, com 
sense way, having evidently taken in tbe position 1 
thonght it over in a way that people seldom trouble tlw 
Belves to think over their friends' afiairs, that Mrs. f 
lau was a Uttle relieved. He had not been ofl'ended, & 
dently, wbatcver unpleasant talk had passed between h 
and her husband. She feit extremely grateful to tbe o 
man, and expressed her gratitude warmly. 

" No, no — you have nothing to thank me for; it is quite 
tbe othcr way. And I lookcd fonvard to having tbe pleas- 
ure of your society, and my friend Seanlan's, for aome 
years — in fact, tili my years are done. It would be a great 
regret to me if you had to leave Ditchley." 

"Aud to mc also. In which," added she, recollecting 
herself, "I am sure my husband would join. He would 
hesitate very niuch at giving up bis cuvacy. But necessi- 
ty has no law." For it seemed as if tbe object of her vis- 
it were slipping away, so she forcibly brought herself back 
to tbe point. " It all comes to this, Mr. Oldham j we can 
not live npon the income we have from you, and we have 
no other— not a half-penny but what you give üb." 

" Indeed ? I feared so, but I never was quite aure 
of it. You must have a sore pull sometimes. Poor 
lady !" 

He just touched her band, with which she had grasped 
the arm of liis cbair. What a thin hand it was ! aml mark- 
ed with traces of toil, not usually seen on a lady's band. 
Mrs. Scanlan drew it away at once. 

" I do not complain," she said, ratber proudly. " I Bhall 
make ends meet, rf I can, but just tbis ycar I have been 
uuable to do it, and I feel quite miserable, Do you know 
we actiially owe lifteen pounds!" 

" Fifteen pounds — what an alarming suui 1" said the rec- 
tor, smiling. 

"Not to you, perhaps ; but to me it is alarming, 1: 
makea me shrink from going througb Ditcliley j I i ■.■ 
I tliink :ill men's eyes must be upon me. "There is the dar- 
gyman's wife ; she owcs nioney, and she can't pay, or won't 
payj' for how do they know which it is? Oli I 
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"*tn, you may thihk lightly of it, but to me it is dreadful 
^iutolerable !" 

She spoke earnestly — almost witb tbe tears in ber eyes. 
It was so long since ber beart bad been opened to any 
body, tbat once beginning to speak she could not stop 
herself. 

"You see I never was used to tbis sort of tbing. My 
father — ab ! if you bad known my fatber ! He would bave 
gone hungry — many a time we have both gone hungry — 
but to go into debt ! we would bave shuddered at sucb a 
thing. Yes, you sbould bave known my father," she re- 
peated, and ber tears began to start. 

" I have never named tbe circ.umstance to you, madame, 
because it was not necessary," said Mr. Oldham, gently ; 
"but once in Paris, at the marriage of mademoiselle bis 
sister, wbom I bad met before and mucb admired, I had 
the bönor of seeing, for five minutes only, Monsieur le Vi- 
comte de Bougainville." 

Greatly astonished, but still unwilling to put questions 
which Mr. Oldham had evidently no intention of answer- 
ing^indeed he seemed exceedingly to dislike the subject — 
Mra Scanlan sat silent ; and tbe next moment the butler 
appeared announcing luncb. 

" You will allow me ?" said the rector, offering ber his 
arm. "After luncbeon we shall have an opportunity of 
talking our little business over." 

The curate's wife roused herseif to necessary courtesy, 
and her courage, which had been slowly ebbing away, 
faintly revived. During the meal she and Mr. Oldham 
conversed together in their usual pleasant way — on his 
favorite hobbies, his garden and so on ; nay, he paid ber 
every attention that he could think of ; even sending for a 
bottle of his most precious Burgundy, in celebration, he 
said, of the rare honor of having ber for his guest. His 
kindness comforted her even more than his wine. 

Besides — alas for poor mortality ! — to her, faint from her 
hot walk, tbis plentiful meal, more luxurious than any din- 
ner ehe had had for months ; and the peaceful eating of it, 
surrounded by the quiet atmosphere of wealthy ease^ af- 



fected her with a Sensation of unaccustomed pleasantm 
She had never cared for luxnriea when she had t" 
now, in hör long lack of thera, they seeraed to have v 
quired an adventitious value. She almost wished s)u- liail 
a beggar's wallet, and a beggar's coot eft'rontery, that she 
might take a portion of the dclieately-cooked dinner home 
lo her children, especially her sickly Adrienne ; and she 
gazed round the large, cool, airy dining-room with an Uli- 
conscious sigh. 

" You aeem to admire this room," said Mr. Oldham, siail- 
ing. 

"Yea, I always dld, you know. Tbe Rectory is, to my 
mind, the prettieBt honse in Ditchley. And I have a wesli- 
nesa for all pretty thinga." 

" So have I. And sometimes I think I might indulge it 
even more than I do — in collecting pietures, for instante. 
Eut where would be the good of this — to an old bachelor 
like me, who can not, at best, enjoy them long ? and at my 
death they wouid be all diaperaed. Ko, no; I have madc 
np my mind to keep to my old piain waya, and leave ex- 
travagance for those that will come alter me." 

It was the first time Mr. Oldham had cveropenly revert- 
ed to hia heir or heirs. Of course they existed : rieh men 
have alwaya a tribe of seventeenth couains, and so on, 
eager to drop in for what may be left them; but none 
auch had ever appeared at Ditchley. The town and neigb- 
borhood aeemed aa ignorant on the subjeet aa Mrs. Scan- 
lau ; in fact, the general opinion waa that Mr. Oldham 
meant to leave all his money to aome charitable inatitn- 
tion. He was, she knew, the last of his famüy — a sad 
thing in itself, and not a pleasant topie to speak upon with 
him ; so she tried to turn the current of conversation by 
some commonplace remark, hoping that "those whieb 
came after him" would long be kept out of tbeir inherit- 

" Thank you. However, when they do come into it tbey 
will find it safe and eure. I take a good white to inake 
up my mind, but, having onee made it up, I rarely ebange 
it. My heirs may connt securely npon tbeir property." 
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It was an odd remark, and Josephine was puzzled how 
to reply to it. Of course, it showed Mr. Oldham's friendly 
spirit towards herseif and her interest in his affairs thus to 
ftpeak of them to her ; but her own business was too near 
her heart, and she was pardonably indifferent as to who 
might or might not inherit Mr. Oldham's money. The 
hamble fortunes of herseif and her family were of much 
more importance to her just then. Still, she would not 
foree the conversation ; but she waited with nervous im- 
patience for her host to quit the dining-room and lead the 
way into his study. 

He did so at length ; though even when there he settled 
himself in his chair, and pointed to her to take another, 
without testifying any immediate intention of beginning 
the subject which lay so close to her heart. 

a Do you ever think of dying, Mrs. Scanlan ?" 

It was an odd question, odd even to ludicrousness ; but 
she restrained her inclination to see it in that light, and 
said,gravely: 

"In a religious point of view, do you mean, Mr. Old- 
ham ?" 

" Wo ; a worldly one. Dö you consider yourself likely 
to have a long life ?" 

** My family were all long-lived, and I am myself, so far 
as I know, a very healthy person. Tes ; I hope I shall 
live to see all my children grown up. God grant it !" 

She slightly sighed. For, when in her last crisis of 
motherhood she had a nearer risk of her life than ordinary, 
it had Struck her — what if she were to die, leaving those 
poor little ones of hers with no shelter, no protection 
against the hard world, except their father? And since 
that time she had taken especial care of her own health, 
and striven hard against a weary longing for rest that 
Bometimes came over her, praying that she might be for- 
given for it, and not allowed to die until she was quite an 
old woman, or until her children needed her no more. 

u My life is in God's hands," she resumed, " but, humanly 
speaking, I see no reason why it should not be a long one. 
I trust it will be, for my children's sake and my hu&btt&d'* " 
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" Your busband is less streng than you ; at least he al- 
ways teils me so. When he gets into a melaucholy mood 
he says he shall ncver live to be my age." 

" I think he will, though," replied Mrs. Scanlan, cheer- 
fully, " especially if he has no very hard work, and resiJeE 
slways in thc country— whicb ia one of my stroog rea- 
hohs for disliking to remove to London." 

" Stay ; we will enter upon that matter presently. Just 
now I wish to apeak to you about— what I did not at firel 
mean to teil you, but havo dccitled that it is better I 
should — sonie private affairs of my own. A svurut, in 
short. I know that you ean keep a secret." 

Mrs. Scanlan beut her head asseutingly, wondering wtaal 
on earth was Coming uext. Surely, she thought, it is not 
possible that the old man is going to be married! He 
was seventy-five at least; yet such things do happen, even 
to septuagenarians. But bis next sentence removed this 
doubt. 

" It is a secret that you will have to keep for Borne time 
— possibly several years. And you must keep it implicit- 
ly and entirely. You must not even teil it to yonr hua- 

"Not teil my husband!" cried Josephine, drawing back. 
"Then, I think, Mr. Oldham, you had better not confide 
it to nie at all. It is excecdingly difficnlt — not to enter 
upon the question of whether it is right or wrong— for 
any wife to keep a secret frora her husband." 

"May be; I have never had the advantage of being 
inaiTied, and am certainly not likely now to risk the ex- 
periment. But slill, in the matter of Mrs. Waters you did 
not teil your liusband." 

" That was different," said she, hesitating. 

" Nevertheleas, bere the case Stands: eitber you must 
pi-omise not to communicate this fact to your husband, or 
I can not confide it to you. And it is important — indeed, 
of the most vital importance — that you Bhould know it." 

The rector spoke decidedly, witli that decision irkleb, 
whenever he chose to e.xercise it, she was awai 
flexible. He did not care to figbt about einnll t 
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it ones, when his mind was made up, you might as 
tempt to move a mountain as Mr. Oldham. 
is a secret," continued he, " which is exclusively 
which would do Scanlan no good to learn, and 
io him considerable härm. The greatest kindness 
how him, I honestly believe, is to keep it from him." 
en why teil it to me?" 

sause you are another sort of a person. It could 
jsibly härm you, and might be useful to you in some 
— you and the children. I advise you to hear it, if 
r the sake of the children." 

late mysteries/' said Mrs. Scanlan, uneasily, and 
£ over in her mind what this secret of the rector's 
possibly be. Was it any difficulty between him 
\ bishop, in which Mr. Scanlan was also concerned ? 
j it — this Suggestion occurred to her as most prob- 
jomething relating to Mr. Scanlan's future ; perhaps 
nee of the next presentation to the living of Ditch- 

Mr. Oldham's decease ? The rector's next words 
led her in this idea. 

late mysteries, too, madame, unless they are quite 
dable, as this is. I ask from you a piain Yes or No, 
1 1 give you any more information to influence you 

matter, except that when you know my secret, I 
, I am almost sure, that you will not think it neces- 
• go and live in London." 

temptation was sore. " Oh ! Mr. Oldham," she 
teously, " why do you try me so hard ?" 
o it for your own good. Do you think I don't feel 
1, my poor girl ?" and his tone was almost paternal 
dndness. "But the circumstances of the case are 
nevitable. Either you must aeeept my secret, and 

from your husband and from every human being 

my lifetime, or I shall consider the conditions void ; 

things shall be as if they had never been." 
o not understand — " 

ere is no necessity that you should understand. 
vill you trust me? Have I not always been a 
•iend to you ? Can you not believe that I tih&ll ra- 



main so to the last? And I give you my honor — 
honor of the last of the Oldhams " — added he, with a sort I 
of proud pathos, that went right to the heart of Ulis mutli- 
er of a risiug race, "that what I ask of you will i 
trouble you, or grieve you, or compromise you in tb« 
smallest degree. It is my secret. I might have kept il 
from you to the last, only," with an air of amused bt-uev- 
olence, "I think you will be the better for hearin^; il. 1 
think, too, tiiat Scanlan hiniself would urge you to accept 
my conditions — ifhe knew." 

" Let me teil him," pleaded the wife. " Let me just teil 
my husband that there is a Beeret ; which he must stllo* 
me to keep, even from himself, for the present." 

Mr. Oldham shook bis head. "You Quixotic wonun! 
You are like Charity, that ' belicvoth all tbings, hopeth »II 
tbings.' But I knosv better. No, no, Don't mistake M 
I like Scanlan very tnucli. He is a clever fellow — a pleafr 
ant fellow ; he suits me as a curate. I never wish to pnrt 
front htm. Still, my dear lady, you do not require ff 
teil you that — that — " be hesitated — "Mrs. Scardan a » 
very superior person to her husband." 

Poor Mr. Oldham ! in bis ignoraut bachelorhood he bkd 
not a suspicion of the effect bis compüraeut would pro- 
duce. 

The blood rushed violently iuto Josephine's face; ebfl 
drew herseif up with a haughtiness whieb be bad never 
before seen. 

"Sir! — Mr. Oldham — you can not surely mcan what 
you are saying, Let us dismiss tbis subjeet, and confiae 
onrselves entirely to the matter in hand — the matter my 
husband seut me to discuss with yon. May we enter 
upon it at once '! for I mnst go bome to my children." 

Mr. Oldham regarded her a nioment, and then held out 
his hand almost humbly. 

" Pardon, madarae. I was ibrgetting myself, and speak- 
ing to you as if you were my daughter. You almost 
might have been. I was once in love with a lady very 
like yon." 

Tlicre «.t.- a slight twitcb in the withered face.and the 
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momentary emotion passed. Who the "lady" was, Mrs. 
flcanlan did not, of course, ask him. Tears afterwards she 
had reason to think it might have been her aunt, that 
teautiful Mademoiselle Josephine de Bougainville who 
died yoang, soon aller her marriage, which had been a 
marriage de convenance ; but the real facts, buried far 
l)ack in long forgotten years, Josephine never inquired 
into and never learned. 

a The matter in hand, as you termed it," resumed Mr. 
Oldham, " is easily settled. I like you — I like your hus- 
band. I wish him to remain my curate as long as I live. 
Herefore, teil me how much income you think necessary 
for your comfort, and you shall have it. Give me my 
check-book there, State your sum, and we will arrange the 
matter at once. And now, may I teil you my secret ?" 

Mrs. Scanlan had listened in wondering thankfulness, 
too great for words ; but now she recoiled. Evidently the 
old man was bent upon his point, and upon exacting his 
conditions to the letter. Her strait was very hard. The 
simple duty of a wife — to hide nothing from her husband ; 
to hear nothing that she will require to hide — Josephine 
never doubted for a moment ; but hers was an exceptionai 
case. 

She knew well enough, and was convinced the rector 
knew, that Edward Scanlan was the last man in the world 
to be trusted with a secret. At least, so she should have 
«ud of him had he been any other man than her husband ; 
and did his being her husband alter the facts of the case, 
or her judgment upon it ? We may be silent concerning 
the weak points of our nearest and dearest ; but to ignore 
them, to be willfully blind to them, to refuse to guard 
against them, is, to any prudent and conscientiously-mind- 
ed pereon, clearly impossible. 

Could it be that in refusing the rector's conditions, 
which her judgment told her he, who kne.w her husband's 
character as well as she did, was warranted in exacting, 
she was straining at gnats and swailowing cameis? set- 
ting up a sham eidolon of wifely duty, and sacrificing to it 
the interests of her whole family, including her ^xx^baii&fel 
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Are you sure it will never härm him - 

er blame nie for doing this?" 

; Scanlan blame you ? — oh no 1 Quite i 

swered the rector, with a slight curl of the lip. "la 

you, you may quiet all apprehensions on that • 

will eonsider it the best thiug you could poseil 



Yet Btill poor Josephine hesitated, That clear Bern» of 
the right, wliicb bad always burned in her heart witi » 
steady flamc, seemed flickering to and fro, tumed imi 
twisted by aide winde of cxpedicucy. The motto of the 
De Boitgainville family, "Fais ce quc tu <lui.i s iii.hk'mtt q<<-: 
pourrit" rung in her ears witb a moekitig iteration. In 
her girlhood she bad obeyed it alwaya — bad d 
thing, doubted nothing. Could wifchood and m 
havc made her letra honorable, less brave ? 

" Come," said Mr. Oldhara, " tbis ia too importaiit a mal 
ter for you to gtve, or me to take — a rash atiswer. Uten 
is a blank check, fill it up as you think fair. And tMU- 
time go ttito the garden aud look at my roses, just for 3 
quarter of an hour." 

With gentle foree he led her to the Freneb windoiv <tf 
bis etndy, handed her through, and closed ii behind her, 
shutting her out alone in the snnshiny garden. 

Therein ehe wandered about for fully the preacrtW 
time. Wliat. inward strnggle she went thron-/! 
know? Wbetber she was able to satisf'y her.- 
was doing right; that circumstances jnstified what, « 
most other women's case, would actually be wronc, **' 
ehe would have been the first to pronounce « 
can teil? Or, perbaps, goaded on by the neci 
her hard lot, ehe delibcrately set aside the que-u.m « [ 
whether her act was right or wroog, and was determiw* 
to do it — for her childreu's sake. Ifany tbing i 
a woman into a tbief, a murderess, a sinner of any sort, J 
tbink it would be for the love of, or the terror for, be' 
children. 

I do not plead for Josephine Scanlan. I only ptty be« 
And I feel — ay,I fee! it even with my own huKband's ho* 3 
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"That was a different matter; but I will keep yourse 

:t too, even from my husband." 

Thank you." And Mr. Oldham shook her hand wann- 

ly. " You shall never reglet the — the sacrifice." 

But now that he had her promiae, he seemed in do huny 
to claim it. He finished writing out the check, puttingb 
a sum a little beyond that which she had named, and theo, 
taking up his hat and stick, composedly aecorapanied lier 
round the garden, pointiog out his favorite flowers anä hi- 
varioua improvemeutB. 

" That Banksia rose, is it not fine ? I shatl traio it »U 
over the verandah. Indeed, I have thought of makiüg» 
proper rosary, or rosarium; but it would be expeasiic, 
and is hardly worth while, since tbe Rectory comes into 
other hands at my death. Oldham Court, however, Kill 
be the property of my sueeeesor — and a very fine propertj 
"is — quite unineumbered. My beirs might run thron;:': 
time ; however, I shall take care to prevem th»i 
'.y friend and execntor, Dr. Waters, and my lawyer, are 
both remarkably acute, firm, and honorable men." 

"Oh! yes," replied poor Josepbtne, anawering at ran- 
dorn, for her patience was at its last gasp. But still Mr. 
Oldham went on talking — aha scarcely heard what — abimi 
ery thing except the important Beeret ; and not until 
the very last minute, when he had let her out at the p* 
and stood leauing against it, still conversing witli her, arxi 
regarding her in a tender, wistful Bort of way, did he reftr 
to what he had to teil. 

I am layiug on you a heavy bürden, you tbi 
Scanlan? Perhaps it is eo. But be easy; you may ü» 1 
,ve to bear it very long. Only during my lifetime." 

That may be, I trust, many years." 
"And, poasibly, not one year. I had a slight si-hurc 
other day, which made me arrange all my affai 
not speak of th'iB. It is of no consequeiice. Go h-'" v 
now, and raind, what I have to teil you must make no dir 
nee there ; every thing must go on as heretofore. Ou'y 
need not come to me again looking the pieture of de - 
r, as you did to-day." 
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Well, I do not return in despair, thanks to your kind- 
l And on niy next visit I will take care to put on my 
i looks, and bring a child or two with me, to amuse 
jelfandyou. Shalll?" 

Certainly. Tours are charming children, and — " he 
ed, becoming suddenly grave, " do not torment your- 
'any more about their future ; it is not necessary. This 
ny secret — a very simple one: Yesterday I made my 
I, and I left you my heiress. Not a word. Adieu !" 
le turned, and waiked quickly back into his garden. 
). Scanlan stood, transfixed with astonishment, at the 
Jtory gate ; and then, there being nothing eise left for 
to do, she also turned and waiked home. 



CHAPTER VI. 



osephine Scanlan waiked home from the Rectory 
t afternoon feeling like a woman in a dream. 
U first she was so stunned by the tidings she had re- 
red that she did not realize her position. How stränge ! 
iow very stränge ! — to be the heiress of a man who in 
eourse of nature could not possibly live many years, 
l might pass away any day — leaving behind him, for 
' and hers, at the least a very handsome competence, 
toably considerable wealth — wealth enough to make 
' mind entirely at ease concerning the future of her 
ldren. Her bright, bold Ce*sar, her sensitive Adrienne, 
1 all her other darlings, loved, each as they came, with 
5 infinitely divisible yet undivided love of a mother — 
Jy would never have to suffer as she had suffered. 
ank God ! 

Ulis was her prominent thought. It came upon her 
ndually, deliciously ! on leaving the garden gate, where, 
ite overcome, she had stood ever sa long under shelter 
the great white-thorn tree: for years the sight and 
teil of the faint pinky blossoms of the fading flo wers re- 
toded her of the emotions of that hour. Siowly her con- 
*ed mind settled into calmness, and she took m \A\e iv\\V 

G 



extent of all that had happened to her since morning,and 
the total cbauge that had come to her lot. 

Not externally. It was obvious that Mr. Oldham oicant 
to make no public acknowlcdginent of his intenlions with 
regard to her. Also, he was leaving his property to htr- 
telf; he had Baid disünctly, "my beiress:" nevcr uanft^ 
her husband. These two facts atartled her. Tho rector, 
witb all hia reticent politeness, was theo an acuter man 
than ehe supposed, and bad seen fartber than ahe thouglit 
he had into the secrets of her married life, and tbe inner 
niysteries of her houaehold. He had his own rcasons— 
and her nnwarped judgment told her they were quite fea- 
sible and good oues — for exaeting from her this promise, 
and reqairing that tbe daily existence of tbe little familf 
at Wren's Neat should go on as heretofore, and that Ed- 
ward Scaulau should be told notbing whatever of tnfl 
change that was likely to take place in bis fortnnes. It 
was best so. Edward Scaulau's wife knew that quite» 
well as Mr. Oldham did. 

Some may hold that she erred here in seeing with such 
clear Vision her busband's faults. Can it be that in aoy 
relation of life, conjugal or otherwiae, it ia one's dnty to 
shut one's eyes to facts, and do one's best to believe a lie? 
I thiuk not. I tbink all righteous love partakes in thiaof 
the love of God — that it can " hat« the sin and love \iie 
sinner;' 1 that without deeeiviug itself for a moment 
the weak points of the objeet beloved, it can love 
apite of them — up to a certain ümit, often a very 
limit, of endurance: and then wben love fails, this 
ance still remains. Besides, merciftilly, love gete 
habit of loving not eaaily broken through. And 
phine had been married thirteen years. 

In all tbose thirteen years she had never carri< 
lighter heart than that wbteh seemed to leap in her " 
aa gradually she recognized the change that those 
words of Mr. Oldham's bad wrought in her thouj_ 
hopes, and plans, though all must necessarily be kcpl 
berself, and not allowed to influence her outsido lifo. Sil * g 
this was not so hard as it might once bave been : sho U»* 
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"been gradually forced into keeping many things to her- 
seif: it was useless, worse than useless, to speak of them 
to her husband. She always intuitively kept from him 
perplexing and vexatious things; it would not be much 
more difficult to keep from him this good thing. Only 
fbr the present, too : he would one day enjoy it all. And 
even now she brought back to him the welcome news of 
an addition to his salary — large enough, she fondly be- 
lieved, to make him fully satisfied and content. 

She was quite content. Before she had walked half a 
mile the morning's events had grown to her an unmixed 
good, in which she rejoiced without a Single drawback. 
She had no hesitation whatever in accepting the unex- 
pected heirship. Mr. Oldhäm had no near kindred who 
could look for any thing from him ; and, even if he had, 
coald he not do as he liked with his own ? He was an old 
bachelor: no one had any claims upon him: he was free 
to leave his property as he chose. Nor, in her materaal 
vanity, did Mrs. Scanlan mach wonder at his choice. She 
herseif was of course merely nominal. She might be quite 
elderly before the fortune came to her, but it would as- 
suredly come to her children ; and who that looked at her 
Cesar, her Louis, would not be glad to leave a fortune to 
such boys ? In her heart the mother considered Mr. Old- 
häm a wise man as well as a generous. 

After taking a slight circuit by the river-side,just to 
compose her mind, she walked through Ditchley town; 
walked with an erect bearing, afraid of meeting nobody. 
For was not the check in her pocket,and her future safe 
and 8ure? No such humiliation as had happened lately 
would ever happen to her again. Had not the check been 
D^de out to her husband, and, requiring his indorsement, 
■to would have paid great part of it away on the spot — 
*J"8 " painfully honest " woman — as Mr. Scanlan some- 
"fces called her. In the mean time, she went into every 
*™P as she passed, and collected all her bills, saying she 
'^Üd go round and pay them early next morning. 

'-hen she walked gayly across the common with her 
***fc fall of gratitude to both God and man. Shfc i^\. 
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kindly towards every creature living. A beggar wdot«=: 
she chaneed to meet ahe relieved with silver instead er-— - 
copper this time. And every neighbor she met, imtea^^ 
of slipping away from, she Btopped to speak to ; gave n -*^ 
aeeepted several invitations; and talked and amiled s.ö 
brightly that more than one person told her how very weif 
ahe was lookiug. At which she did not wonder mudi; 
she feit as if henceforward she should always be well ; as 
if her dark days were gone by forever. We all ha vi' aitci 
aeasons, and wonder at them wben the dark days return 
again, aa return they must; biit they are very blesaed at 
the time, and they leave a dim odor of happiness behind 
them which refreshes us more than we know. 

When Mrs. Scanlan came to the door of her house — thsl 
small house in which she had lived so long, atid migbt 
have to live — how much longer? — the first that ran 
to meet her was her little daughter. 

"Mamma, yoa bring good news!" cried the child, i 
was a wise child, and could already read, piain as a b 
every expression of her mother's face. 

And then the mother recognized for a moment, like th>' 
touch of a thorn on her hand, the bürden which had bwn 
laid upon her, or rather which she had deliberaulr taiil 
upon herseif, in aeeepting Mr. Oldham'a secret ai 
ditions. She did bring good news ; yet, for the first time, 
ahe conld not teil them, could not ask her family to re- 
joiee with her, except to a very limited extern. 
first time she was obliged to prevaricate ; to drnp her con 
scious eyes before thoBe of her own child — so olear, so eb- 
nest in their sympathy. 

" Yes, my darling, I do bring good news. Mr. Oldham 
lias been exceedingly kind. He has done what I wanteA 
We shall he quite rieh now." 

For of course Adrienne knew of all the troubles — so AiA 
Bridget — ao did the whole family. They were tronblct *f 
a kind not eaaily disguised ; and, besides, Mr. Scanlan W *■ 
so incautious and careless in his talk before both Berv^*' 
and children, that to keep things concealed from eitÄ* e 
was nearly impossible. Mrs. Scanlan had tried to do it- * 



ran out 




mach a§ ehe could, especially when C£sar and Adrienne, 
pOwing u]i a big boy and girl, began to euter into tbeir 
BOtlm'B cares with a precocious anxiety painful to wit- 
W«; bat at last ehe gave up the attempt in despair, and 
w mattere tafce their chance. Better they ahould know 
every tliing tlüiu t:ikr; i^arliled Statements or false and fool- 
■ into tbeir little heads. Were not the childre 
■« iß tha raother's hand ? — ein? belicved ao. 
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"Yea, Adrienne, my pet, you need not fret any more. 
Mr. Oldham has increased papa's salary : we must all bt 
grateful to liim, and do as much as ever we can for b 
the end of his days." 

"Mast we? Oh, of courae we will 1 But, manima, i^as 
papa Las just been telling ine, the rector Las paid him &r 
too lillle, why nced we be so exceedingly grateful? It ifl 
but fair." 

Mrs, Scanlan made no reply. Again the thorn prcssert, 
and another, a much Bharper-pricking thorn, wbich woiinJ- 
ed her sometimes. When the father could get no better 
Company, he used to talk to the children, particularly to 
Adrienne, and often pnt into the little innocent minds 
ideas and feelings which took the niother days and weeks 
to eradieate. She could not Ray plainly, " Yc-nr father has 
been telling you wbat is not true," or "Papa take.s quiw» 
mistaken idea of the matter, whieh is in realityso and so;" 
all she could do waa to trust to her own streng influence, 
and that of time, in silently working things round, Thit 
dariugly self-reliant and yet pathetic motte of Philip IL, 
"Time and I against any two," often rang in the head of 
this jioor, brave, lonely woman — foreed into unnatural an- ' 
woinanüuees — until sometimes she almost hated herself, 
and thought, could she meet herseif like any other person, 
Josephine Scanlan would bave been the last persoo she 
would have cared to know! 

"Adrienne, we will not discnsa the question of fairne** 
just now. Enongh that Mr. Oldham is ;i very good maHi 
wbotn both papa and I exceedingly respiot and likc." 

" I doo't tliiuk papa likes him ; for he is always laughiog 
at him and his oddities." 

" We often latigh at people for whom we feel most kin**' 
ly," said Mrs. Scanlan, formally, as if ennnciating a mof*' 
axiotn ; atid then, while drawing the little thin arms roii f* 
her neck, and noticing the premalurcly eager and arixic»* 1 * 
face, the thought that her frail, delicate flower would neV Ä 
be broken hy the sbarp blasta of poverty, eame with si»*^ 
a tide of thankfulneas that Josephine feit she could be?* 
any other trouble now. Ay, eveu the difficult t 
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eeting her husband and telling him only half that was in 

r raind : of having afterward, for an indefinite time, to 

> on Walking and talking, eating and sleeping beside him, 

rrying on their ordinary daily life, conscious every in- 

tnt of the secret so momentous which she dared not in 

b smallest degree betray. 

Yet she was on the point of betraying it within the first 

lfhour. 

Edward Scanlan had seized upon the check with the 

gerness of a boy. One of the excuses his wife often made 

him was, that in many things he was so very boy-like 
11, and could not be judged by the laws which regulate 
ty to a man, now considerably past thirty, a husband, 
1 the father of a family ; for he seemed as if he had 
rar been born to carry the weight of these "ineum- 
inces." Delightedly he looked at the sum, which rep- 
ented to his sanguine mind an income of nnlimited ca- 
3ity. He began reckoning up all he wanted for him- 
f and the household, and had spent half the money al- 
idy, in imagination, while his wife was telling him how 
i had obtained it. 

On this head, however, he was not inquisitive. It was 
tained, and that was enough. He never noticed the 
inks in her story — her many hesitations, her sad shauie- 
tedness, and her occasional caresses, as if she wished to 
nie for some unconscious wrong done towards him which 
rtender conscience could not not helpgrieving for, even 
>ugh he himself might neither feel it nor know it. 
Bat when she told him of-all she had done in Ditchley 
ßhe passed, and of the large sum she was to pay away 
5 following morning, Mr. Scanlan was exceedingly dis- 
iased. 

* What a ridiculous hurry you are in ! As if those im- 
r tinent fellows could not wait a little, after having both- 
J d ns so much. I've a great mind not to pay them for 
-i* so long, only that would look so odd in a clergyman." 
c 0r in any man," said the wife, quietly. "Here is the 

of what we owe; we must think twice, you see, befpre 
J*y out the remainder." 



: 
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What 1 are you going to pay away all that money a_ 

s? Why, you might as well have brougbt me hom 

nothuig at all ! We shall be none the better for Oldhanv™ 

geueroaity,' as you call it. Generosity, indeed ! Whe 

youwere at it, Josephiue, and be allowedyou carte llunrh-~ 

why in the world didti't you ask bim for a little more ?" 

Josephine rose in warm Indignation. "Ask him fe: 
more, when he has already given us so mticb? Wheo ti 
is going to give us — " 

Every thing, she was abont to say,but slopped hersifB 
just in time. Not, however, beibre Edward's sharp ears — 
I have already said he was at once careless and cmining i 
money-matters — had caught (he word. 

" Given us what ? More silk gowns, or books for tht 
children, or garden-stnff for the house? These are bi 
prineipal sort of gifts — merc rabbish ! IIc nevergives an 
thing to me: never eeeuia to consider the saci-ifice I au; 
making every day I stay on in stupid Ditehley. And ye 
he must know my value, or be never would have increaew» 
my salary as he has done to-day. It is juBt a conscieutn 
twinge, or becanse hc knows he could not get any body 
eise to do my work for the money," 

"You know he could, Edward. He told mc pl:. 

ir half your salary he could get twenty eurates to-iour- 

>W." 

" But not a curate like me !" 

Mrs. Scanlau looked silently at her Inisband. Perb*f»* 
she was taking bis measurc; perbaps she hadtakeu it lon^Ü 
igo ; and aeeepted the fact that, wbatever be was. he «■* 

!r husband — possessed of certaiu tuialities whii b 

i more help thao he could the color of his hair 
lofty estimate of the individnal called Edward Scanlan wfc-' 

*■ of them. 

"Don't you think, Edward, that, instead of arguing abou. 
our blessings iu this way, we had better aeeept them, au* 
be thankful for them ? I am, I know." 

But no, the mean sonl is never thankfnl. Into its <*p* 
is maw endless benefks from heaven and from man — 
: is, from heaven through mau — may be poured, £ 
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SÜtt the cry is öontinually, " Give, give !" and the moment 
the gifte stop the murmurs begin again. 

Before Edward Scanlan had ended his first five minutes 
of rejoicing over his unexpectedly large check, he began to 
feel annoyed that it was not larger. It was not until his 
vife, watching him with those clear, righteous eyes of hers, 
> made him feel a little ashamed of himself, that he vouch- 
safed to own she had " done pretty well " in her mission of 
the morning. 

a A hard day's work, too, it was, my dear ; a long walk, 
and a good deal of talking. You are a very good wife to 
me, and I owe you much." 

Joftephine smiled. Yes, it had been a hard day's work 
to her, and he did owe her much — rather more than he 
knew. It is astonishing how often people apologize for 
enots never comraitted and wrongs never perceived, while 
the real. errors, the most cruel wrongs, are not even guess- 
ed at by the parties concQrned in the infliction of them. 

While Mrs. Scanlan busied herseif in preparing the tea, 
orinholding baby Catherine while Bridget laid the cloth 
—Bridget, who, of course, had quickly learned every thing, 
ind hovered about her mistress with eyes of rapturous con- 
gntnlation and admiration — it did occur to her that there 
most be something a little wrong somewhere ; that there 
was an incongruousness, almost amounting to the ludicrous, 
in the rector's future heiress doing all these menial duties. 
Bot the idea amused more than perplexed her : and ere 
uany hours had passed the whole thing seemed to grow 
ft> unreal, that next morning when she woke up she almost 
unagined she had dreamed it all. 

When, a few days after, Mr. Oldham paid his customary 
y&t to Wren's Nest, she took an opportunity of express- 
a g her gratitude for all his kindness, and slightly revert- 
•4 to his last words over the garden gate : but he stopped 
ker at once. 

"Never refer to that again. Perhaps I was a fool to 
W yon, but it's done now. Only mind, let all be as if I 
never had told you." 

I am sorry — if your reasons — " 

G2 
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" My reasons are, that few men like to be remindi 
eir owu deatb; I don't. I shall keep to my l 
rs. Scanlan ; but if you ever iiamc it again, to me o 
any other creatnre, it is caocelled. Remember, a will £ 
be buroed as easily as made." 

"Certainly," replicd Josephine, thougb with a b 
humiliation that was almoat agony. Mingled with it 
came a sudden fear, the faint, cold fear of the ahipwreck 
ed sailor wbo liaa seen a speck on tbc horizou which loots 
like a sail, and may turn out to be no sail at all, or eise 
drifts away from him — and then ? Neverthelesa, she htul 
eelf-control enough to aay calraly, "I quite nnderaiand 
you, Mr. Oldham, and I sbould wisb you always to do ex- 
actly what you tliiuk right." 

"I believe that, madame, and I am accordingly doing 
it," said the old man, with a return to bis ordinary snave 
politenees, and calling ooe of the ehildren in to the Confer- 
ence so that it could not possibly be conti nued. 

It never was either contmued or revived. The rector's 
iileuee on the subjeet waa ao complete that ofteutiffl* 
luriug the long months and years which followed Jose- 
^hine could scarcely force berself to believe there was any 
truth in what he had told her, or that it was not entirelj 
the produet of her own vivid imagination. 

Hut at first ahe aeeepted lier good-fortune with fullriess 
of faith,and rejoieed in it un limited ly, It was Blieb»' 
iimoeerit rejoieing too; it harmed nobody : took aw»? 
IVnni noluuly's bk-ssings. Thefortune mast come to som e 
• ■in- ; the good old man could not carry it away with hln>i 
lu> would enjoy it to the füll as long as he lived,and hy 
tbfl tlnie deatli touclied him he would just drop ofl'lik c 
tbu last leaf (Vom the hough, perhaps not sorry to go, ft* 1 " 
glaililcncd in bis final bour by the feeüng that his deJ * 
WOuld hineilt other Uvea, yoiing and brignt, ready to t: 
Dp the ended hope, and carry it trinmphantly on to fi 
gii|]i'i-iiii"ii-i. 

That dt'HM'o uf l'ouniling a family, of living again i 
poaterity, was, I tbink, peculiarly st rotig in Josephin 
lan. Tlie pasaionate inst In et of motherhood— perhap« 
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*fcpe8t instinct women have— (and God knows they need 
* have it, to help them along that thorny path which 
' v «ry mother has trod since mother Eve) — in her did not 
md with her own children. She sometimes sat and dream- 
ed of her futare race, the new generations that should be 
bom of her, impressed with her soul and body — for she 
rather admired her bodily 8elf, it was so like her father — 
dreamed of them as poets dream of fame and conquerors 
°f glory. She often looked at her C6sar — who, after the 
corious law by which nature so often repröduces the fa- 
ther in the daughter, and again in the daughter's son, was 
an almost startling likeness of the old Vicomte de Bou- 
gauwille — and thought, with a joy she could scarcely re- 
preas, of the old race revived, though the name was gone ; 
of her boy inheriting fortune and position enough to niain- 
tain the dignity of that race before all the world. 

And then C6sar was such a good boy, simple-minded, 
dutiful — chivalric and honorable in all his feelings ; so ex- 
actly after the old type of the De Bougainvilles, who had 
oace fought for their country as bravely as at last, for re- 
ligion's sake, they fled from it ; sustaining through all re- 
vereea the true nobility, which found its outlet in the old 
▼wcount's favorite motto, " Noblesse oblige." Josephine 
Watched the lad growing taller and handsomer, bolder 
*od stronger, month by month and year by year, muoh as 
Sarah must have watched Isaac ; seeing in him not only 
haac her son, bat Isaac the child of promise, and the fa- 
lber of nnborn millions. 

I think Mrs. Scanlan mnst have been very happy about 
ftia time. Her worldly load was completely taken off 
ta* Shoulders for the time being. She had enough and to 
8 pare. She could pay all her debts, and give her children 
toany comforts that had long been lacking. She had not 
the sharp sense of angry pain which she used to experi- 
ence, ever and anon, when, after waiting week after week 
tül she could fairly afford Adrienne a new warm cloak, or 
^*ar a pair of winter boots, their father would come in 
quite cheerily, and claim her admiration for a heap of 
Jöüity volumes — valuable and expensive theological works 



which he had just purchased : not that he wanted to read 
them; he was no great reader at any tiroe; but "tbsy 
looked so well for a clergyman to have in his Hbrary" 
And when she remonstrated, he wonld argue how WSA 
better food for the raind was than clothes for the body; 
and how a good wii'e ougbt always to prefer her bns- 
band's tastes to her cbildi'en's. And it was so easy to 
talk, and Edward Seanlan's argumenta were so volumi- 
nous, that sometimes he half eonvinced his wife she was 
in the wrong; tili, left alone, her honest conscience went 
back with a bouud, üke a half-strung bow, to the old con- 
viction. She knew not how to say it, but somehow slie 
feit it, and all the eloquence in the world could not con- 
vince her that black was white, or perliaps only gray— 
very delicately and faintly gray. 

But now the Bunshine of hope which had fallen across 
her path — or, still more, her future path — seetned to wann 
Josephine's nature through aud through, and make her 
more lenient towards every one, especially her hu&bftiid. 
She feit drawn to him by a reviving tenderness, which he 
might have a little missed of late had he been a sensitive 
man; but he was not. His wrpnga and unhappinesses 
were more of tbe inaterial than Spiritual kind — more for 
bimself than for olher people. He regretted extremely 
his ehildreu'a shabby clothes, but it nevcr Struck him 'o 
be anxious because their minds were growing up moreiM* 
clad than their bodies. For they had little or no ednw 
tion ; and for society scarcely auy beyond Bridget'» aml 
their mothcr's, tbough they might have had worse, at *ny 
rate. 

Mr. Scanlan was exceedingly tronbled about tbe pi**" j 
ent, because the luxuries of life were so terribly wantiog 
at Wren's Nest; but he rarely perplexed himself about 
the future — his own or his family's. Whatever ple** * 
him at tbe time, be did, and was satisfied with <!oi»'r? L 
ho nevei' looked abead, not for a single day. "Take n ° 
thonght for the morrow," was a favorite text oi'hiu wl" 10 " 
ever bis wife expressed any anxtety. Whnt on earth et»**, 
she find to be anxious about?— she was not the bread-^"*' 
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ner of the family. It was he who had to bear all these 

burdens, and very sincerely he pitied himself ; so much so 

that at times his wife pitied him too, believing him, not 

nntruly, to be one of those characters whose worst faults 

are eliminated by adversity. For the fact that 

" Satan now ig wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rieh, not making poor," 

was not then credited by Josephine Scanlan. She still 
feit that the man of Uz was supreme in his afflictions ; and 
often she read the Book of Job with a stränge sort of sym- 
pathy. True, she did not nnderstand half his trials — " her 
children were with her in the house ;" her " candle " was 
still "in its place" — that bright light of contentment 
which illumined all the poverty of Wren's Nest. Health 
wag there too ; for the lightly-fed and hardly-worked en- 
joy often times a wonderful immunity from sickness. Bat 
still it seemed to her that these blessings were not so very 
Metted, or lack of money neutralized them all, at least with 
Kgard to her husband. 

His complainings, she fondly hoped, would be quieted 
by prosperity : when they had a larger house, and she 
coold get the children out of his way in some distant nur- 
Kry; when he had more servants to wait upon him, more 
luxuries £o gratify him, and fewer opportunities of grow- 
ing discontented by the daily contrast between his n eign- 
ere' wealth and his own poverty. For, unfortunately, 
ftere were not many " poor " people in Ditchley, society 
being composed of the county families, the well-off towns- 
folk, and the working - classes. And Mr. Scanlan was al- 
Ways more prone to compare himself with those above 
Km than those below him, wondering why Providence 
tad not more equally balanced things, and why those stu- 
pid ßquires and contented shop - keepers should have so 
»Mich money to do what they liked with, and he so little 
"•he whose likings were of such a refined and superior or- 
^ that it seemed a sin and shame they should be denied 
Ratification. 

$or f asbe reasoned, and his wife tried to tea^oxv loo,V\^ 
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pleasures were all so harmless. He was no drunkard 
though he liked a glass of wine well euough; he seldi 
phüandered with young ladies, except in the mildest cle. 
ical way ; was never long absent from home ; and, aa f 
hia extra ordinary talent for gettiug rid of money, he " 
rid of it certainly in 110 wicked way, but scattered it a 
raore with the innocent rccklessness of a child than the d 
liberate extravagance of a man, It was hard to stint 1 
still hardcr to blame him ; much easier to Maine " circura 
stances" — wbich made all the difference between a härm- — 

less amusement and a aerious error. When he was a rieh 

man ho would be qnite different. 

At least so tliought hia wifb, and tried to exense him ^ 

and make the best of bim, and believe in all bis possible^ 
capacities for good ; also in the actual good there was i« i 
him, wbich roight have aatisfied some people, who are coc».- 
tent to aeeept as virtiie the mere negation of vice, or t.« 
ruie their affections by the safe law whfch I have hear<3 
emiiiciated by medioere goodness concerning absölnfc* 
badness: "Why shouTd I distike the man when he b»s 
never barmed nie?" Bat to a woman whose Standard of 
right was distinet from any personal benefit reeeived t»v 
her, or personal injury dc-ne to her; who loved for love's 
sake, and hated only where she despised ; who had bogao 
life with a lügh ideal, and a passionate neeessity for its 
realization in all her dear ones, espeeially the dearest a^Kl 
cloaest of all — her hasband — to such an one, what mvis' 
tbis kind of raarried life have been ? 

Still, her heart grew tenderer over the father of her ch"l~ 
dren. Sbc saw him, and all he did — or ratber all he lef- 
undone- — in the fairest ligbt. When he grumbled she to»* 1 
it very patiently, more patiently than usual, thinking wit*> 
satisfaction of her comfortable Beeret — how all these ai'" 
noyauces were only temporary; bow he would by-and-t»y 
become a rieh man, able to indulge hitnself as he ehos*?- 

For in her heart she liked to see her husband bappV 

liked to give bim any lawful pleasures, and minister 
to his whims and vagaries, when this could be done eo"" 
Hcientions\y, without her havin« the niing of know' 
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«Very selfish luxury of the father's was taking the very 
feread out of tbe mouths of the children. Not that be did 
t^his intentionally; but he did do it ; because the even bal- 
suice and necessity of things was a matter Edward Scanlan 
could never be taught to understand. 

Still, he was very good, on the whole, for some time 
. after he received this addition to his income. It allowed 
him more pleasares ; it lessened his wife's cares, and made 
her less obliged to contradict him. She grew softer in 
her manner to him — and Edward Scanlan was one who 
tbought much about outside manner, without troubling 
Minself to investigate what feelings lay beneath. In their 
Buuual relief of mind the husband and wife drew nearer 
together — dangerously so, for the preservation of Mr. Old- 
hatn'8 secret. 

fiighteous hypocrite as she fully believed she was, Mrs. 

^oanlan often feit herseif to be a terrible hypocrite, aller 

a H. Twenty times a day she longed to throw her arms 

r *>Tind her husband's neck and whisper that she had a se- 

ö **«t — though one which did not injure him, quite the con- 

k*"^ry ! Whenever he was vexed about little things, she 

ktfcirsted to teil him that his poverty days would not last 

■^tever — that she would by-and-by be a rieh heiress, able 

, ^ give him all he wanted, and rejoiee in the giving. That 

*^^enest joy of wealth — to lavish it upon others — flashed 

5^**t sometimes from the distant future, with a glow that 

^i^htened for her many a present gloom. 

Still, things were hard now and then, and she had many 

^ twinge of conscience as to how far she was doing right, 

^^-*id what her husband would think of her when he really 

*^new all, as he necessarily must, some day. More than 

^>»ce she definitively resolved to go and speak to the rec- 

"fcor— whether he liked it or not ; unburden herseif of all 

^*«r doubts, and implore him to free her from her promise, 

Äl >d take away this load from her heart — a load heavier 

**an he, as a bachelor, could comprehend. Little he knew 

«ow fatal to happiness is any concealment between mar- 

^ed people, whose chief strength and surest consolation 

"68 in being,for good and ill,absolutely and perfecta oüä. 
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With this mtent Josephine had actually ono day pnl on 

r bonuet, meaning to go to pay a visit to the Reiitory, 
stenaibly to excuae heraelf and the children from a lea- 
larty there — a feaat on the lawn — the year had again 
b round to the time of opeu-air delighta — wben her 
lUaband entered the room, and asked her where ehe was 
joing. 

Hei- answer was, of courae, the truth, thongh not, abia! 
Jie whole truth. 

"Excuae yourself from the Kectory feaat? What a 
ridiculoua thing! To decline Mr. Oldham's invitation, 
becauae the children had an engagemcnt elsewhere — at a 
common farm-house, too !" 

Still, Josephine reasoned, it was a prior engagement ; 
and the people at the farm had been very kind to the chil- 
dren. 

"But tliey are auch unimportant people. Annoying 
them doea not matter; now annoying Mr. Oldham doet. 
I never noticed the thing muoh tili lately, when bodm 1 
neighbor or otber put it into my head; but Oldham ilw* 
aeem to bave taken an extraoidinary faucy for onr cliil- 
dren," 

" They are very good children," said the mother, 
alight trembling of the voice. 

" Oh yea, of courae. And pretty, too — some of 
Don't be up in arma on tbeir account, mamma, aa if 
always erying thcm down. I ece their good points jurt 
much aa you do. And if the old fellow really hafl fakcn 
Hking to them, I'ra eure I don't object to your cultivaiing 
him aa much aa ever yon like." 

" Cultivating him ! — " 

" I mean — with an eye to hia Ieaving them somi 
He ean't live forever; and when he dies, some small 
— oven a hundred or two — wonld be a great help to 

Joaephiue atood dumb. Oh, if ehe had bad the free,— 
elear conacience of a year ago, how indignantly slif u-eiiiU 
have repodiated auch a raotive 1 aa sbe uaed to do all otner"" 
aimilar motivea of self-intereat or expediency, wbidi iici — 
hosbaaä oceasionally anggeated to her. For thi» !»vi*h-^ 
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franbspoken, open-hearted young Celt had also tbe true 
Celtio characteristic of never being blind to bis own in- 
tereats. Careless as be was, be knew quite well 011 which 
side hiß bread was buttered ; and ander all bis reckless gen* 
erosity lay a Stratum of meanness : which, indeed, is gen- 
erally found a necessary adjunct to tbe aforesaid qualities. 
He noticed his wife's silence : at whicb bis sensitive love 
rf approbation — to call it by a ligbter name than vanity — 
immediately took offense. 

" You tbink that was a wrong tbing of me to say ? But 
you always do find fault with any new ideas of mine. You 
would like every thing to originate with yourself !" 

Josephine answered only the first half of his sentence. 
u I think it wrong to c cultivate ' any body for tbe sake of 
What you can get out of him. And you know the prov- 
ert/It's ill waiting for dead men's shoes.'" 

"But bow can one help it when one has to go barefoot?" 
"Which is not exactly our case, Edward. We have as 
*Huch as we require ; and we need not be beholden to any 
man— thank God !" 

"You are thankful for small mercies," said Edward Scan- 

^äi, bitterly — very bitterly for a clergyman. "But, put- 

**ing aside the future, don't you think Mr. Oldham might 

*1© something for us at present, if he knew we wanted 

**^lp? For instance, last Sunday, in the vestry, he was 

F>xtaching to me a little extra sermon about Cäsar, noti- 

°iiig what a big boy be was growing, and asking me what 

-^ intended to do with him — when he was to go to school, 

a Od where ? Rather impertinent interference, I thought." 

"He meant it well," said Mrs. Scanlan, humbly, and with 

^"V-erted eyes : afraid of betraying in any way the comfort 

*"t* was to find out that the rector was not indifferent to a 

^^ et which had haunted herseif for many cruel weeks — bow 

**^r handsome, manly Cäsar was growing up in a State of 

^^ngh ignorance, lamentable in any gentleman's son, and 

^^pecially to be deplored in one who might have to fill a 

Position in society, where he would one day bitterly 

every defect in education. 

** Meant well? Oh, of course a rector is always sup- 
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posed to mean well towarda a curate, or the poor curate is 
obliged to take it so,aB I shall. But my idea was ihis: 
that, since he is bo anxious that the lad should be well ed- 
ucated — which we can not possibly afford — perhapa, if 
the matter were cleverly put before hira — and von liavt 
such a clever way of doing things, dearest — Mr. Oldhan- 
might send Cesar to school bimself." 

Josephine started. " I do not quite understand you,* 
she said. 

No — sometimes ehe realty did not understand her htis 
band. She found herseif making cgregious mistakes cor 
oerning him and his motives. To put a most sad thin : 
in a ludicrous light (aa how often do we not do in th^ 
world ?), her position was like that of the great cat tryh» 
to get throiigh the little cat's hole : her large nature ws 
nerpetually at fault in ealculating the smallness of his. 

"Not understand! Why, Josephiue, the thing is a 
piain as a pikestaff. Don't you see how much w* shoul« 
save if Mr. Oldhara could be induced to send Cfisar V. 
school at his owu expense? It is no uncommon thing, 
Many a rieh man das done it for a poor man's son, wlio 
turned out a credit to him afterwards : as Cösar tnigbt, 
and then the Obligation would be rather on Mr. Oldhitm's 
aide, in my having cousented to the thing. Indeed," 
growing warmer as he argued, " it would be a very good 
thing on both sidea. And I could then afford to p&y Um 
visit to London which Summerbayca is always bothering 
ine about, and eonsiders would be such an adv.inlageto 
myself and the family." 

Still Josephine was silent ; but her face elouded ovw 
and hardened into the expression which her husband knew 
well enough, and waa in his Beeret heart a üttle afraid o£ 
He was tbns far a good fellow — he respected and loved 
his good wife very sincerely, 

"I see you don't like either of these notions of tninc, 
my dear, especially about Cesar. You know Mr. Oldbam 
pretty well, perhaps even better than I do. If you ihiuk 
he would take offense at such a hint — " 

"I süould never dream of hinting any thi 
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>ldham. If I wanted to ask of him a kindness I sbould 
Lsk it direct, and I believe he would grant it. But to 
>«g frorn him indirectly the help which we do not really 
*ced — " 

"We do need it. Ce*sar must go to schooL I want to 
ajo to London. And we can't do both, you say." 

"No, we can not. It is impossible. But it is equally 
impossible for us to accept favors, or to beg for any, from 
Mr. Oldham." 

"So you say, but I entirely differ from you. It is no fa- 
vor: the laborer is worthy of his hire." 

"And the beggar is worthy of both his kicks and his 
half-pence. But, Edward, I will take neither. You know 
my mind. Many a free, honest, honorable kindness may 
one man have to owe to another, and both be benefited 
thereby ; but to ask from another any thing that by any 
amount of personal sacrifice one could do for one's seif is 
a meanness I have not been used to. My father never 
Would stoop to it, nor shall niy son." 

Quietly as she said them, they were stinging words : 
Buch as she could use on occasions. She was not a stupid 
woman, nor a tarne woman ; and in her youth the " soft 
*D8wer," which is often woman's best strength, did not al- 
ways come. She was fierce ägainst wrong rather than pa- 
tient with it — outraged and indignant where it might have 
ken wiser to be quietly brave. Though not too thin- 
8 Wnned, ordinarily, to-day her husband winced as if she 
had been whipping him with nettles ; for he knew what 
*n idol Josephine's father had been to her, and how well 
the noble old nobleman had deserved that worship. Poor 
Edward Scanlan was a little cowed even before the dim 
ghost of the dead Vicomte de Bougainville. 

"Your father — your son. Then your husband may do 
an y thing he chooses? You won't care. He, of course, is 
quite an inferior being." 
tt Edward, hush ! The child !" 

Por Adrienne had put her tiny pale face in at the bed- 
^ni door, outside which she often hovered like an anx- 
^us spirit when her father and mother were t&\k\R£. 
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"The child may hear it all," aald Mr. Scanlan, glad fc> 

;ape from a diffieuity. "Look here, Ad nenne ; the d«f* 

iereoce between your mother and me ia thia : I watit you 

to go to tlie Rectory to-morrow — ehe wishes to take you 

o the farm ; wbich should you like best ?" 

The perplexcd child looked from one pareut to tlie oth- 

"I thought, papa, you did not care for Mr. Oldham; 

you are alwaya Unding fault with him, or laughing *t 

" Wbat a sharp child it is !" said Mr. Scanlan, extreme- 
ly amused. " Never raind, Adrieune, whether I like Mr. 
Oldhani or not; I wiah you to go and see him whenever 
he asks you; and always be eure to pay bim particiliar 
attention, for he inay be very usefiil to both me atid my 
family." 

"Yes, papa," replied innoeent Adrieune, though not 
without a ahy glance at her mother for assent and ap- 
iv bL 

The mother stepped forward, pale and firm, bin witb * 
iercc light gUttering in her eyea: 

' ~ i, Adrienne, I too wiah you to pay Mr. Oldham all 
r attention, because he is a good mau who haa heap- 
ed ua all with kindnessea; because, though we will never 
isk any more from him, we can not ahow sufficient grati- 
tude for thoae we have already received. Therefore, ain<* 
papa particularly deaires it, we will give np the farm and 
go to the Rectory." 

"Thank you, my deareat ; you are very good," and Eil* 
ward Scanlan, quite aatistied and mollified ; and on IBM* 
ing the room he went over to hiB wife and kissed her. 
She received the kiaa, but let him depart without a word- 

Then, taking off her bonnet, Josephine put it by, median- 
ically rolling up the atringa — a habit slie liad lo make ihttO 
last the longer — and did varioua other things about he* 
drawora in an absent soi't of way — never noticing tlK 
childish eyea whieh followed her every motion. But »'• 
ways silently — Adrieune waa auch a very quiet child. N"' 
until the mother aat down on the bedside, and pul l'i' ' r 
hands over her dry, hot eyes, with a heavy sigh, did a" " 
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feel her little daughter creeping behind her, to clasp around 

her neck cool, soft arms. 

"Maman, maman" — the French version of the word, 

with the slight French accentuation of the first syllable, 

Buch as her children generally used when they petted her. 
Mrs. Scanlan turned round and hid her forehead on the 
little bosom — leaving a wet place where her eyes had lain 
on the coarse blue pinafore. 

She said nothing to Adrienne, of coarse ; and henceforth 
»he carefully avoided naming to her husband the subject 
of Cösar's going to school. But she made up her mind 
when it should be done, and how, during those ten silent 
minutes in her bedroom. And from that day the idea 
of asking Mr. Oldham's permission to teil her husband of 
their future prospects altogether passed from her mind. 
No; the rector was right in his judgment : she herseif was 
the only safe depositary of the secret. She locked it closer 
than ever in her heart, and returned to her old solitude of 
spirit — the worst of all solitudes — that which does not ap- 
pear outside. 



CHARTER VH. 

Mr. Scanlan went to London. How he went is by no 
ftteans clear ; but I rather suspect it was through a pearl 
hooch, which a rieh and warm-hearted bride, just going 
°nt to India — a neighbor's daughter — greatly desiderated, 
*öd purchased. At any rate, it came about somehow that 
JoBephine's purse was fall, her jewel-case rather empty, and 
that her husband took his jaunt to the metropolis — a 
pfeasure which he had longed for ever since Mr. Summer- 
hayes began his yearly Visits to Ditchley and the neigh- 
korhood. 

I do not want to depict this Mr. Summerhayes in villain- 
°U8 colors, with horns and a tail. I believe the very per- 
^nage who owns those appendages may be not quite as 
black as he is painted, still I do not agree with those novel 
fitere who will not call a spade a spade — who make us 
iftterested in murder, lenient towards bigamy , auä. wüxjä^ 
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with swindüng, provided ooly it be piuturesque. TlitW 
does not seera to me auch a wide distineti'.m bi-twwii ü"- 
vulgär man who ateala a leg of niutton or a loaf of hrmJ. 
and the " genteel " man — let me not profane the word 
n " — who dines luxuriously, but never thiiiks ot 
paying his buteher or baker ; who, howevev deßciciit bis 
income, lives alwaya at eaae, upon nioncy borrowed fron* 
friends or kindred, with proraise of speedy return. But it 
never ia returned — waa never meant to be ; and the rast», 
however charming he may be, ia neither more nor less th»t* 
a thief and a Mar, atid onght to he acouted by society W 
such. And tili society bas the courage to do it — to Strip 
the fiue featbers f'rom these fine birda, and ehow them iiJ 
their ugly bareneas, inean aa any ciop-headed convici in 
Pentonville Priaon — ao long will the world be cutnbered 
with thera and the niiaeriea they cause. Not to tbem- 
selvea: they never auffer, often flourishiog on like green 
bay-treea to the end, or almoat the end ; but to other anil 
raost innocent people,who unhappily belong to them,arul 
perfaapa eyen love them. 

Mr. Surumerhayes waa one of theae, and he becansp tue 
evilgeniusof Mr. Seanlan'a life. Thougb younger ihaDtho 
was a great deal older in raany things, froro hie 
superior knowledge of the world. They sympathized in 
their tastes, and each found the other very convenient and 
amuaing Company when, year by year, Summerhayes xatäfi 
his sketching tour round the beautiful neighborhood of 
'itchley. There were great differences between them — fo* 
instance, the eider man was weak and piiable, the youngei 
cool-headed and determined ; the Irishuian poasessed afreg 1 
ment ol'abeart and thegboatof a conacience — the EngüA 
man had neither. On many points, however. I 
mueb alike — with enougb disaimilarity to make their com 
panionship mutually agrceable and amuaing. And aa it 
both the grand aim of life waa to be amuaed, they got of 
remarkably well. Nay, in his own way, KdwaK 

,nlan was really quite fond of " my friend Siimnur 

/es." 

So was Cösar, for a while ; so 1 
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intense admiration that an imaginative child sometimes 
conceives for a young man, clever, brilliant, beautiful, god- 
like; insomuch that the mother was rather sorry to see 
it,and stopped as soon as ehe could without Observation 
the constant pettiug which the artist bestowed, summer 
after summer, upon his little girl-slave, who followed him 
about with eyes as loving as a spaniel dog. This year, 
when he succeeded in carry ing off their father, the two 
children envied papa exceedingly, scarcely so much for the 
pleasures of London as for the permanent society. of Mr. 
Summerhayes. 

This, however, he did not get, as he soon fonnd himself 
obliged to " cut " his friend, and the set the artist belonged 
to— which, in spite of their irreligious Bohemianism, the 
curate liked extremely — for the sake of reviving his own 
former acquaintances, who had come up to attend the May 
Meetings in Exeter Hall, and who were of a class, aristo- 
. cratic and clerical, who looked down upon painters, poets, 
and such-like, as devotees to the world, the flesh, and the 
devil — and besides not exactly " respectable." Mr. Scan- 
lau had to choose between them, and he did so — external- 
ty; but he nevertheless contrived to serve two masters, in 
a way that excited the amusement and loudly-expressed 
admiration of Mr. Summerhayes. 

Often, after being late up overnight, in places which 
Exeter Hall could never even have heard of, and which, to 
do him justice, the innocent curate of Ditchley knew as 
little about as any young lamb of his fold — only Summer- 
hyes asked him to go, and he went — after this he would 
*ppear at religious breakfasts, given by evangelical earls 
*&d pious duchesses do wager; where he would hold forth 
fo hours, delighted to see reviving his former popularity. 
ThU did not happen iramediately. At first he found the 
toemories of even the best friends grew dulled after seven 
yearB' absence; but many were kind to him still The 
e *ceeding sincerity and single-heartedness often found, 
then as now, among the evangelical party — making them 
a88 ociate alike with rieh and poor, patrician and plebeian 
"^any one who, like themselves, holds what \3aß^ VjAVän^ 
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i be " the Gospel " — stood Edward Scanlan in good 
tead. 
After be bad sueceeded in making a platfonn fpeccli— 
"1 of the Beaat with seven heada and ten horns, the 
Vornan in scarlet, aud other favorite allegories by whieli, 
in that era of Catbolic Emancipation struggles, the Oraoge 
party always designated the Romish Cburch — many of 
liia old admirers rallied round the oncc populär prcarber. 
Hut he was in London — not Dnblin — and had to de»l 
with cool-headed Englislimeu, not impulsive HibenriilÄ 
Though bis former triends bad not forgotten bim, DJ 
were very glad to see bim, still he was no longer "the 
rage," as he once bad been. His blossoming season bad 
a little gooe by. He hung his head, " like a Uly droop- 
ing," before those full-blowu orators who now mounWd 
the rostrum, and diacoursed on tbe topica of the day with 
an energy and a power which carried all before tbem, be- 
cause they bad a quality which the brilliant Irishioan 
somewbat lacked — earnestneBB. 

Ofall places, London is tbe one where people find tbeir 
vel; where only under peculiar circumstanoes, and nev« 
r very long, ie gilding mistaken for gold. The Churcb 
of England was beginning to paaa out ofthat stage which 
the present generation may still rernember — wb«B ihr 
humdrum sermona of the last Century were, by a natural 
reaction, replaced by the "flowery" style of preaching; 
■, in its tum, also on the decline. Names, Irish and 
jlisb — wbiuh it would be invidions hei« to record, W 
wbich were fondly familiär to the religious world of thst 
date — were a little loBing their charra, and their owneo 
■ popularity. Mere "words, words, words," howeT«r 
eloquently arranged and passionately delivered, were feit 
not to be enongh. Something more real, more subst&D* 
lial, was craved for by the bungry Beckers after trnlh— 
who had brains to nnderstand, as well as hearts to love— 
besidea tbe uanal cant requireraent of "souls to b 

For Buch vital neceaeities the provender given by Mr. 
icanlan and similar preachers was but poor did 
'itares of death and the grave, painted with such j" 
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f accuracy that it was no uncommon circumstance for 

oor women in fresh mourning weeds to be carried out 

linting into the vestry ; glowing descriptions of heaven, 

nd horrible ones of hell, as minute and decisive as if the 

everend gentleman had lately visfted both regions, and 

someback tö speak of them from personal Observation — 

lermons of this sort did not quite satisfy the church-goers 

rf the Metropolis, even in the month of May, and amidst 

ill the ardors of Exeter Hall. No — not though backed by 

the still handsome appearance and Irish fluency — which 

bo often passed current for eloquence — of the curate of 

DHchley. Many people asked who Mr. Scanlan was, and 

lamented, especially to his face, that he should be " thrown 

away" in such a far-distant parish; but nobody offered 

hin a living, a proprietary chapel, or even a common cu- 

racy. And he found out that the inducements and ad« 

vices held out by Mr. Summerhayes on the subject were 

Jöere random talk, upon a matter concerning which the 

Artist knew nothing. He had urged Scanlan's Coming up 

to London with the careless good-nature which they both 

possessed; but now that he was there he found his guest 

rcther a bore, and, in degree, turned the cold Shoulder 

*pon him. Between his two sets of friends, artistic and 

ttligious, it sometimes happened that the poor curate had 

nowhere to resort to, and spent more than one lonely even- 

iög in crowded, busy London ; which caused him to write 

lome doleful letters to his wife, saying how he missed her, 

*öd how glad he should be to return to her. These let- 

ten filled her heaii; with rejoicing. 

And when he did come back, a little crest-fallen, and 
fothe first day or so not talking much about his journey, 
Ae received him gladly and tenderly. But she rejoiced, 
^vertheless. It was one of the sad things in Josephine's 
^fe that her husband's discomfiture was, necessarily, often- 
^es to her a source of actual thankfulness. Not that 
fhe did not feel for his disappointment, and grieve over it 
to her heart, but she was glad he had found out his mis- 
toke. Her conscience was never deluded by her affec- 
tions. She would as soon have led her boy Cfeaat ON«t V» 

H 
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an eighth of an inch thick, as have aidcd her huaband in 
any thing wberc she knew the attainment of his wi&li 
would be to bis own injnry. 

Nevertheless, wheu he came home — worn and irritable, 
fatigued with London cxeitements, which were euch a con- 
trast to hia ordinaiy quiet life, and none tbe better for va- 
rious dissipationa to which lie bad not the power to aay 
No — Mrs. Scanlan was very Borry for bim, and tried to 
raake Wren'a Nest as pleaaant aa possible to hiin, snpply- 
ing him, so far as she could, with all his pet luxuries, liBt- 
ening to his endlos ogotistical talk about the Sensation he 
bad created in London, and, above all, accepting patient- 
ly a heap of preaeuts, more ornamental than useful, which 
she afterwarda diacovered he had purchased with money 
borrowcd froni Mr. Summerhayes, and which, with other 
extraneoua expenses, cansed this London journey to araoant 
to much moro than the pearl brooch wonld eover. And 
Cäsar had already gone to scliool; Louis too — for the 
hrothera pined so at being scparated. At sebool tliey 
must be kept, poor boys ! coat what it would. 

Many a night did their mother lie awake, planning waj» 
and meana which it was uaeless to talk of to her Edward. 
In fact, she had very miich given up apeaking of late: 
she found it did no good, and only irritated her temper, 
and confuaed her sense of right and wrong. She genural- 
ly thought out tbings by heraelf, and mentioned 
aloud until it waa fully matured in her own mind. 0i* G 
plan, which bad occurred to her sevcrat timea 
day when Mr. Scanlan eatirically suggested that eh»* 
should apply for a clerk's Situation, and she had repMcr^ 
bitterly, "I wish I eould!" finally settled kself into s 
fixed scheine — that of earning money herseif, indepemh't "*; 
of her husband. For that more money mnst be eame*- 
aomebow and by aomehody, was now quite plfiio. 

To tbe last generation the idea of women working (5c^ 
their daily hread was new, and somewhat repellent. ¥xO& ' 
bocause it was a much rarer necessity then than no^^ 
Society was on a simpler footing. Women did work — » 
3 sease— but it was within, not withont the house: 
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ing fewer servants, dressing less extravagantly, and light- 
ening the load of husbands and fathers by helping to save 
rather than to spend. There were more girls married, 
because men were not afraid to marry them ; young fel- 
lows chose their wives as helpmates, instead of omament- 
al excrescences or appendages — expensive luxuries which 
should be avoided as long as possible. Consequently there 
were fewer families cast adrift on the world — helpless 
mothers, and idle, thriftless sisters thrown on the charity 
of kindred, who have their own household to work for, and 
. naturally think it hard to be burdened with more. 

But, on the other hand, the feeling, begun in chivalrous 
tenderness, though degenerating to a mere superstition, 
that it is not " respectable " for a woman to maintain her- 
seif, was much more general than now. And the passion- 
ate " I wish I could !" of poor Josephine Scanlan had been 
a mere outcry of pain, neither caused by, nor resulting in, 
any definite purpose. Gradually, however, the purpose 
came, and from a mere nebulous desire resolved itself into 
a definite plan. 

She saw clearly that if, during the years that might 
elapse before her wealth came — years, the end of which 
she dared not look for, it seemed like wishing for Mr. Old- 
ham's death — the family was to be maintained in any com- 
fort, she must work as well as her husband. At first this 
was a blow to her. It ran counter to all the prejudices in 
which she had been reared ; it smote her with a nameless 
pain. What would her father have said ? — the proud old 
nobleman, who thought his nobility not disgraced by be- 
coming a teacher of languages, and even of dancing — any 
thing that could earn for him an honest livelihood ; who 
would have worked unceasingly himself, but never have 
allowed his daughter to work. Poor as they were, until 
her marriage Josephine had been the closely shut up and 
tenderly guarded Mademoiselle de Bougainville. But 
Mrs. Scanlan was, and long had been, quite another per- 
son. Nobody guarded her ! Reraembering her own old 
seif, sometimes she could have laughed, sometimes rather 
wept 




But ofthat, and of a few other Bad facts, bcr father Iil-». • 
died in happy ignorance, and sbe was free. She mii a^ 
work — and she would do it. 

But Low ? There lay the difficulty, greater then thi — "in 
even in our day. A generation ago no one snppoBed * 

woman in the rank of a lady could do any thing bot tcac^^h 
children. Teaching, tberefore, was the first thing Mcm. 
Scanlan thuiight of ; but the scheme had many objectioi^^»s. 
For one reaaon, she was far from well-educated, and, ma^r- 
rying at six tuen, the Utile ednc&tion she ever bad wou-Jd 
have Boon slipped away, save for the necessity of being b *T 
cbildreii's instruetress. She learned in order to teacr "»; 
Bometimes keeping only a sliort distance ahead of the 15*- 
t.le flock, who, bowever, being fortunately impressed wit.fr 
the firm belief that marama knew every thing, followeJ 
her iraplicitly, stop by step, eBpecially the little girls. But 
even the hoys, fragmentary as their cdiication was, h%ä 
been found at school not half so ignoränt as she bad ei- 
peoted ; every thing they knew they knew thoroughly. 
So the master said, and this comforted their mother, and 
eniboldened her to try if Bhe could not find otber üttle 
boys and girls about Ditchley to teaeh with Adrienne, 
Gabrielle, and Martin. Very little children, ofconrsfl 
sho was too honest to take them without telling their par- 
ents the whole truth — that she had never been broaght 
up as a governess, and could only teaeh them aa she bad 
taught her own, 

Gradually, in a quict way, she found ont who among 
the rising generation of Ditchley would be likely to come 
to her as tbe mistress of a little day-school, to be held in 
the parlor at Wren's Nest, or in any other parlor that 
naight be offoreii to her ; and then, all her informatioa 
gained and her plane laid, she prepared herseif lbr whai 
she considered a mere form, the broaebing of the mibji 
to her busband. 

To her surprise it met with violent Opposition. 

"Keep a school! My wife keep a sehool !" — Edward 
Scanlan was horriued. 

"Why sbould I not keep a school? am I not clever 
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enough?" said she, smiling. " Nevertheless, I managed 
to get ßome credit for teaching my boys, and now that 
tliey are away my time is free, and I should like to use it ; 
köeides," added she, seriously, "it will be better for us 
tlaat I should use it. We want more money." 

*'Tou are growing perfectly insane, I think, on the sub- 
jeot of money," cried the curate, in much irritation. " If 
*r& are running short, why not go again to Mr. Oldham 
ancl ask him for more, as I have so often suggested your 
ioing?" 

-Ay, he had, tili by force of repetition he had ceased to 
feel shame or indignation. But the Suggestion was nev- 
fex- carried out, for she set herseif against it with a dull 
peTsistence, hard and silent as a rock, and equally in- 
viucible. 

"Taking no notice of her husband's last remark — fbr 
^"laere was the good of wasting words ? — she began quiet- 
\y to reason with him about his dislike to her setting up 
a. school. 

**Where can be the härm of it? Why should I not 
kelp to earn the family bread? You work hard, Ed- 
ward." (" That I do," he cried, eagerly.) " Why should 
not I work too ? It would make me happier, and there is 
ao disgrace in it." 

Cl There is. What lady ever works? Shop-keepers' 
wi^ves may help their husbands, but in our rank of life the 
hneband labors only; the wife sits at home and enjoys 
h^i-self; as you do." 

c *Do I?" said Josephine, with a queer sort of smile. 
^ut she attempted not to retouch this very imaginative 
pioture. Her husband would never have understood it. 
^ut I do not wish to enjoy myself ; I had rather help 
you an< j fc ne children. Nor can I see any real reason why 
1 s kould not do it." 

** Possibly not ; you have such odd ideas sometimes. If 

,^ere a tradesman you could carry them out ; stand be- 

"***d the counter selling a pound of tea and a yard of tape, 

c ^lculating every half-penny, and putting it all by — which 

*> äare say you would much enjoy, and be quite in your 



But my wife — a clergyman's wife — could d 
io dcgrade herself," 
"hy, Edward, what nonsense! Many a clergymai 
I>w has turned school-inistrcsB." 
As my widow, you may ; as my wife, never ! I woo 
dure iL To conie home and find you overrun bj 
p of horrid brats, never having a minute to spare 1 
; it would be iutolorable. Besides, what would Diu 
j aay ?" 

"I do not know, and — excnao me, Edward — I do e 
■ery much care." 

"But you ougbt to care. It is tnost important tha 1 
Iteep np rny position, and that Ditchley should not kn< 
■my exaut circunistances. Why, the other day, wben son 
■ body was talking about how well we managed with c 
I large family, I heard it said — ' Of coursc Mr. Scanlan mi 
have, besides bis curacy, a private fortuue.' " 

"And you let that passV You allowed our neigbbt 
to believe it V" 

"Wby should I not? It made thom tbink all the b 
ter of me. But, my dear, I fear I never ehalt gct you 
understand the necessity of kcepmg up appearanees." 

"I am afraid not," said Josephine, slowly. " Perha| 
we had better quit tue subjeet. Onec again, Edward, 
you give me your cousent — the only thing I wed, 
without whicb I can not carry out my plaus ? They are 
very simple, so harmlose, so entirely for your 
aud that of the family." 

And in her despcration she did wbat of lato she 
rather given up doing — she began to reason and eve] 
plead witb ber buBband. But onco again, for the 
drodth tirae, she found herseif at fault coneerning 
Bhfl li:id not calculated on the excessive obstinacy 
often cocxlsts with weakness. A strong man can afl^ 
ohnngc his mind, to see the force of arguments and yj 
them, but a weak person is afraid to give in. "I'i 
it, aud IUI stick to it," is his only Castle of defei 
he intrenches himself against all assaults ; unleaa, 
his Opponent is cunning cnougb to take and lead' 
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the nose with the invisible fialter of his own vanity and 
selfishness. But such a course this woman — all honest- 
öainded women — would have scorned. 

Mrs. Scanlan found her husband, in his own mild and 
good-natured way, quite impracticable. He had taken it 
into his head that it was not "genteel" for a woman to 
Work, especially a married woman ; so work his wife should 
**<yfc,whatever happened. 

<c Not in any way, visible or invisible ?" said she, with a 
ßiight touch of satire in her tone. "And is this charming 
wlleness to be for my own sake or yours ?" 

<c For both, my dear ; I am sure I am right. Think how 
ocld it would look, Mrs. Scanlan keeping a school ! If you 
hsul proposed to earn money in some quiet way, which our 
aeighbors would never find out — " 

"You would not have objected to that?" said Josephine, 
eagerly. 
; "Very likely I might; but still not so much. How- 
[ ever, I am quite tired of discussing this matter. For once, 
Josephine, you must give in. As I have so often to remind 
you, the husband is the head of the wife, and when I do 
choose to assert my authority — However, we will not 
enter upon that question. Just leave me to earn the mon- 
ey, and you stay quietly at home and enjoy yourself, like 
°ther wives, and be very thankful that you have a hus- 
band to provide for you. Depend upon it, this is the or- 
dinance of Scripture, which says that marriage is a great 
toystery." 

"Yes," muttered Josephine, turning away with that 
flaBh of the eye that showed she was not exactly a tarne 
jfröature to be led or driven, but a wild creature, tied and 
b°Und, that feit keenly, perhaps dangerously, the careless 
"and dragging at her chain. 

Most truly, marriage was a mystery — to her. Why had 
öeaven mocked her with the sham of a husband ? ordered 
he * to obey him, who was too weak to rule ? to honor him, 
whoi^ had he been a stranger, she would in many things 
nave actnally despised? to love him? — ah ! there was the 
ar P©st tortnre of her bonds. She had loved him once. 
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calls husband — nay, would rather perjure herseif than 
have him punished — God knows there must be something 
divine in this feeling which He has implanted in women's 
breasts, and which they never fully understand until they 
are married. 

I did not ; and I have often marvelled at, sometimes even 
blamed, this Josephine Scanlan, whose little finger was 
worth more than her hnsband's whole body, that to the 
end of bis days, and her days, she cherished a stränge ten- 
derness for the man to whom she had been bound by the 
dosest tie that human nature can know. 

Some chance interrnpted their conversation at this crit- 
ical point, and before she could get an opportunity of re- 
viving it — for Mr. Scanlan shirked the subject in every 
possible way — she thought over the question, and arranged 
it in her own mind in a different form. 

To go directly counter to her husband was impossible, 
and to yield to him equally so. That charming picture of 
domefltic life with which he deluded himself would result 
in leaving their children without bread. Certainly the 
father earned money, buf he spent it as fast as he earned 
it, in that easy, Irish fashion he had, which his poor old 
mother knew so well! As to how it was spent nobody 
quite knew; but nobody seemed any the better for it. 
That creed, fortunately not a true one, which I once heard 
nobly enunciated by a stout father of a family, " that a 
married man must always sacrifice himself to either wife 
or children," did not number among its votaries the Rev. 
Edward Scanlan. 

Hiß wife must earn money; she knew that, but she 
thought she would take him at his word, and try to do it, 
as he said — " in some quiet way." And suddenly a way 
suggested itself, after the curious fashion in which the 
bread we cast upon the waters is taken up again after 
many days. 

The woman who had been nurse to unhappy Mr. Waters, 
overwhelmed by the fatal termination of her duties in this 
case, gave up her vocation as attendant on the insane ; 
and, being a clever and sensible person, fctarteäL & Y\\>\\& 

H2 
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shop for ladies' and childven's clothes, lace cleaning s 
inendmg, aud other thinge ibr which tlie wealthy fant" 
hereabout Lad liitherto required to send to London, 
prospered well — not unhclped by advicc ftom her good 
fViend Mrs. Scanlan, wbose exquisite Fvench taste, and 
Freue!) skill in lace and embroidery work, had never quite 
deserted her. In her need, Josepbine thotigbt whether 
she could not do for moncy what she nsed to do for pleas- 

Inre. Priecilla Numi always wanted " hands," which were 
most difficnlt to find. Wliy should not the curate'a wife 
offer herself as "first band," doing the work at her own 
horae, and if posBible "under the rose"— tbat flower which 
inust bave beeti chosen as the emblem of secrecy bwausc 
it has so many tborns ? 
So had Mrs. Scanlan's scherae: but once again, as in 
tbat well-remembered mission to tho Reetory, she t 
her courage dann ses dnux maiiis, as her falber would L 
said, and went to speak to Priseilla. 

It was not so very hard, after all. She was a&kinj 
favor; ehe knew she could give fair work for honest [ 
and she did not feel degraded ; .not half so degradet 
wben — owiug money to six shops in High Street— 
walked down Mr. Oblham's garden on tbat suramer t 
which now seemod ball' a lifetime ago. 

Priseilla was, of course, mueb astonisbed, but tbe qu'ick- 
ness and delicaey of pereeption essential to one who bad 
followed her melancholy metter for so many years pre- 
vented her betraying this to the lady who wanted to 
work like a shop-girb She readily aeeepted the oder, and 
proraised not to make the facts public if Mrs. Scanlan 
wished them concealed. 

"Tou kopt my secret once, ma'am," she said, " and M 
keep yotirs now. Not a soul in Ditchlcy shall find it o 
Hl teil all my ladies I send my work to be done in I 
don." 

" Don't do that, pray ! Never teil a falschood on 
aecount, it would make me miserable. And besidea 
rayseif I don't care who knows ; only my hubband." 
"I se<?, ma'am. Well, then, Hl teil no storics; 
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just keep .the matter to myself, which I can easily do. I 
am accustomed to hold my tongue ; and, besides, I've no- 
body to speak to. Thank goodness !" she added, with a 
fihrewd acerbity, that half amazed, half pained Mrs. Scan- 
lan— " Thank goodness, ma'am, I've got no husband." 

So the matter was decided, and the curate's wife took 
home with her a packet of valuable lace, which occupied 
her for many weeks, and brought her in quite a hand- 
fol of money. Often it amused her extremely to see her 
bandiwork upon her various neighbors, and to hear it 
admired, and herseif congratulated as being the means of 
inducing Priscilla Nunn to settle at Ditchley — such an ad- 
vantage to the ladies of the neighborhood. 

Her faithfui Bridget, and her fond little daughter Adri- 

enne, of course, soon found out her innocent mystery ; but 

Jt was a good while before her husband guessed it. He 

was so accustomed to see her alwayö at work that he 

De ^er thought of asking questions. When at last he did, 

*öd ehe told hira what she was doing, and why, he was a 

httle vexed at first; but he soon got over it. 

* -A very lady-like employment," said he, touching the 
" e «icate fabric over which her eyes were straining them- 
^^es many hours a day. "And it keeps you a good deal 
^ttün doors, which is much more proper than trailing 
^^rywhere with the children, as you used to do. And 
7°U are certain nobody has the slightest idea of your earn- 
"■g money?" 
<c Quite certain." 

Cc Well, then, do as you like, my dear. You are a very 
c '^Ver woman, the cleverest woman I ever knew, and the 
m <>st fitted to be my wife." 

It did not occur to him was he most fitted to be her 
f^fcband ? He took this side of the question with a sat- 
^^ed complaisance beautiful to behold. 

JSut to her it mattered little. She did not weigh mi- 
J^tely the balance of things. She was doing her duty 
^°tih to him and the children, and that was enough for 
. ^*. Especially when, after a time, she found her previs- 
l °** more needful than she had expected ; since there would 
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twelve would bave been very Ignorant f 
perhaps more of a tronble than a help ; and I 
to help rnuch more by-and-by, and according 
to things. I was so very innocent of all bot 
I came here," added she, smiling ; " bot I tl ' 
erer every day now." 

"Ma'ara, you're tbe clevereat lady I ever 
you took to housekeeping like a duck to tbe w 
tbe pity 1 you that cau play music, and talk for 
and work beautiful with your fingera — and t 
wasbing dishes, and children's clothes, and ■ 
those same pretty fingers. I'd like to tie 'et 

" Tbank you," said Mrs. Scanlan, laughing a 
she and Bridget often laugbed together, with. t 
and Irish üght-heartedness, even aaiidst tbe I 
and the cloudiest days. " But seriously, think 
mothers have to take oare of their own cbildi 
any nurse-maid— without any help at all — and I 
And three will not be mucb more tronble t 
deed, tbis morning one of my neighbora consc 
saying that, after two ehildren, even ten did n 
difference." 

"And we may have ten !" said Bridget, with a 
face, and a grave personal appropriatiou of I 
bility, which at firat raado her miatress langh s 
suddenly turn grave, mnttcring to herseif soi 
French. For the firat time it had oecurrcd to B 
that circumstances might arise in which these 
were not altogether blessings. The thougbt v 
fnl, ao Btartliug, that ehe conld not face it. 
back, with all the canses wbich had auggcsted i 
innermost corners of her hcart. And with hei 
ion ehe ntterly refused to aee — what to her r 
would have been clear enough — that her husbai 
like a chüd, and been aa vexed as a chUd when 
ness came to light. Also that the carelessness as to w 
matters which does not so much signify when a im 
bachelor and has nobody to barm bnt himself (if wa. 
a State of Isolation is poaaible), becomes an actnal Bin 
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ere long be seven little mouths to feed inatead of bis. Sht 
was not exactly a young woman now, and the cry, " My 
atrength faileth 010 !" was often on her lips. Never üinii- 
bly, bowever; or nobody heard it bat Bridget. Bat still 
ever and anon came tbe terror wbieb had once before lie- 
ßet ber — of dying, and leaving her children to the sole 
Charge of their father. And the restlessneas whieh ever 
" " i journey to London had come npon Edward 
Scanlan at times, the murniura that be was " not appre- 
eiated at Ditchley," that he was "waKting bis life," "rnst* 
ing hia talents," and so on, tried bei - ciore thati atiy snffer- 
s of ber own. 

Another sketcb wbich just at this timo Mr. Summer- 
hayea took of ber — Mr. Summcrhayes, who still found it 
jonvetiient and agrceable to come to Ditchley every Sum- 
mer, making hia head-quartera within a walk of Wrwi's 
Nest, the hospitable doora of which were never ahnt 
igainat him by hia good friend tbe curate, who would for- 
any ahortcomings for tbe aake of enjoying " intellecl- 
' society — tbia portrait has, stronger than ever,tk 
anxioua look which, idealized, only added to tbe charra of 
Josephine's beauty, but in real lue must have been rathet 
painful to behold. Slie eat for it, I believo, under the im- 
presaion that it might possibly be tlie last renaembratice o£ 

r left to her children — but Providence willed otherwise 

She labored as long and as hard as ehe could to provid" 
for the reeeption of this youngeat child, welcome Stil 1 
thongh, as Mr. Scanlan once aaid, "ratber inconvenieot ; 
ind then, quite saddenly, her trial came upon 
laid herself down, uncertain wbether ehe should ever riö 
np more. When she did, it waB alone. That com« c 
Ditchley church-yard which she called her grave — for t V 
f her infants lay there— bad to be opened in the moo* 
ight to reeeive a third tiny coffiu, buried at night, witl 
mt any funeral riles, as unchrietened babies arc— babi* 
,hat have ouly breatliod for a tuinute this world'a al 

r, and whom nobody thinks miich of, except tl 
ers, who often grieve over thera as if they had h 
children. 
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Bat this mother, stränge to say, did not grieve. When 
Bridget told her all about the poor little thing — for she 
had been unconscious at the time of its birth, and her 
head " wandered " for several days afterwards, in conse- 1 
quence, her servant angrily believed, of some " bothera- 
tions" of Mr. Scanlan's which he talked to his wife about, 
when any husband of common sense would have held his 
tongue— -Josephine looked in Bridget's face with a stränge, 
wistful smile. 

"Don't cry, don't cry; it is better as it is. My poor 
little girl I It was a girl ? And she was very like me, 
you say ? Did her father see her at all ?" 
"Can't teil," replied Bridget, abruptly. 
"Never mind; we'll not fret. My little lamb! she is 
safer away. There is one woman less in the world to 
safer. I am content she died." 

And when Mrs. Scanlan was seen again in her custom- 
a ^y household place, and going about her usual daties, 
tbcre was indeed a solemn content, even thankfulness, in 
her face. She never had another child. 



CHAPTER Vffl. 

Dubing the sad domestic Interregnum, when she had 
tJ*«B law entirely in her own hands, Bridget Halloran, with 
^©ir usual acuteness, stimulated by her passionate fidelity, 
<*iä not fail to discover the whole length and breadth of 
tll© « botheration n which, she firmly believed, had been 
f*^ cause of the all but fatal termination of her dear mis- 
t^'^as's illness. And the root of it was that root of all bit- 
^*"ness in Wren's Nest — Mr. Summerhayes. 

Urs. Scanlan disapproved of him in a passive, though 

r ^tieent and unobnoxious way, but Bridget cordially hated 

"^t. Summerhayes. Perhaps he had betrayed himself 

***ore carelessly to the servant than he did before the lady, 

^tfcto whom he was always exceedingly courteous; per- 

"**ps, human nature being weak, Bridget had takcn um- 

"i&ge at things the children let out concerning his ridicule 



i 



of her ugliness and her rough odd ways ; or, more Hl 
he had rivalled her a while in the arleeüons ofthat ' 
flock, who were the idola of her fond and jealous h< 
At any rate, there was secretly war to the knife betweec 
the servant and her master's friend, whom Bridget be- 
lieved, and not without reaeon, to be any thing but the 
friend of her miatresa and the family. Possibly, thongh 
she never said it, the niistress thought the same. 

It may be urged tbat a true and loving wife has no 
cause to dread any otber inflneuce — certainiy not any male 
influenae — over her husband : none can possibly be so 
strong as her own. But thia must depend greatly upon 
what sort of man the husband may be. If he is a mere 
weather-cock, blown about by every wind, she haa much 
reason to be carefnl fVom which quarter tbe wind blows. 
The influence which Summerhayes gained over Mr. Sei 
lan was exactly tbat which a strong bad man ean al' 
eserciae over an amiable weak one — taking him on 
weakest side, and leading him by raeans of hia tastes, 
follies, or his prejudices. This was apparent even to 
inesperienced eyes of Bridget Halloran. She — good, " 
rant woman !— had never seen that wonderful engra 1 
of Satan playing with the young man for his aoiil, 
would have likened her master to one of the players, aud 
bis friend to the other; while in the sorrowfnl angel who 
standa behind, slriving to the last for the posaession 
that poor fool who is porbaps hardly worth atriving 
she would at once have seen auother Hkeness, 
good angel, such an one as few men have, or airailar 
gles migbt not end aa they ao often do — in blank defi 

The contest must have been sore on the day before 
Seanlati waa taken ill. It aeemed Mr. Summerhayes 
"got into diflieultiea" — to UBe the mild term in which 
eiety puts auch tbings ; in fact, be was flying from hii 
creditora, who had at last risen up iudignant against tlu 
fascinating gentleman who for years had played a di 
gamu of deeepdon with them all. There are eome 
who, more tban even being wronged, abhor being 
Ibol of, aud two or three of tbeae puraued relem " 
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man of fashion who, after cheating them in every possible 
way, had tried to free himself from thein by calling his 
art a trade, and by some legal chicanery making himself a 
bankrupt instead of an insolvent. He had been some days 
in hiding, and then, driven to the last extremity, implored 
to be hidden at Wren's Nest. 

This Mrs. Scanlan steadfastly withstood. Perhaps she 
might have sheltered a noble traitor, but a "thief" — as 
she very plainly put it — had no interest in her eyes. She 
was deaf to all her husband's arguments, entreaties, 
threats ; she declared positively the swindler should not 
enter her doors; but the resistance nearly cost her her 
life. 

These facts Bridget ingeniously discovered, and the con- 

stquence was*that one day, when, taking advantage of the 

forlorn State of the garrison, Mr. Summerhayes appeared, 

he had the door shut in his face, and was summarily taken 

Possession of by the enemy — a wolf in sheep's clothing 

*ho had tracked him safely to Ditchley. The law caught 

&ol<l of him, and consigned him to the jail which, in 

ßrfdget's opinion, he richly deserved. Possibly, had he 

te^n an Irishman and her friend, she might have thought 

^Öferently, and have resisted rather than abetted "the 

P°Mrers that be" — for poor Bridge t's heart always had 

c ^^rer vision than her head ; but being what he was, and 

she what she was, he found with her no mercy, only stern 

J^Btice. Bridget . triumphed over her victim like Jael 

°^r Sisera, with a righteous triuraph, which she did not 

j**l to betray to the only one to whom she could betray 

xt — poor iittle Miss Adrienne, who listened and wept ! 

* °* the child was growing up into a maiden of fourteen, 

a **<l the only hero in her life had been this young man, so 

c *^ver, so handsome, viewed with reverence as well as ad- 

j^ltttion, being so many years older than herseif. Hap- 

e ^8 Aclrienne ! already she could not bear to have a word 

8 ^-id to the disparagement of Mr. Summerhayes. 

, Bridget shut the door upon him ; and her master, when 

^^ found it out, was furious. Even her mistress thought 

**« thing might have been done more gentYj, toä. n**& 




rathcr glad when, by some loop-hole of justice, the artisl 
orept out of his durance vile aud cacaped abroad, where by 
nothing worBe than lettera could lie attack her husband. 
And when, gradually, on her coraplaining a little <->? Uctii, 
and their constant hiuts for aasistancc, the letters "ccaee-J, 
her spirits revived. She thonght if this balefiil 
werc once reuioved from Edward Scanlan's life her owo 
life might become brighter. For ehe loved brightncss. 
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thiß sorely-tried woman. She never lingered a moment 
longer than she could help under the fringe of the cloud. 

One small shadow, however, that cloud left behind for 
long. Mr. Scanlan's dislike to Bridget increased every 
day. Her ugliness and roughness had always been an 
annoyance to him, but the worst thing was that she, with 
her sharp eyes, had long ago seen through " the masther," 
and no man likes to be seen through, espeoially by his 
servanta. 

Besides, Bridget's passionate devotion to "the mis- 
thress" caused her to make perpetual and not always 
silent protest against things which Mrs. Scanlan herseif 
bore with perfect equanimity, for long habit scarcely even 
notioes them — small daily sacrifices, which an unselfish na- 
tura is perpetually offering to a selfish one, and a woman 
to a man — whether for his good is not always clear. And 
Bridget, being an inveterate man-hater, resented this. 

Unquestionably, Bridget could not have been always a 
pleasant person to have in the house. She was a special 
bugbear to Edward Scanlan, with whom her warm Irish 
heart counted as nothing against her sharp Irish tongue, 
edged with shrewd mother-wit, and weighted by the Ster- 
ling honesty which detects at once any thing like a sham. 
He not merely disliked her, he actually dreaded her, and 
tried every means, not open, but underhand, to get rid of 
her. They all faüed, however. When she left Ireland 
Bridget had declared she would live and die with her 
dear mistress, and she kept her word. She stuck like 
a burr to the struggling household at Wren's Nest, blind 
to all hints, deaf to all scoldings — totally indifferent on 
the subject-of wages, or of "bettering herseif," as her mas- 
ter sometimes urged. She would not go ; and both she 
and her mistress knew perfectly well that she could not 
go. For what new servant would have been content with 
Bridget's wages — have lived upon Bridget's scanty fare — 
have put up with every sort of inconvenience, and still 
gone working on " like a horse," as Bridget did ? Above 
all, who would have loved them — one and all — as Bridget 
loved them ? 
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And in this fitory, where I am conscious of shooting n 
a sharp arrow against the lrisb nalion — casting dust- 
well I — on the graves of my childrcn's forefathers — lel 
confess with tears over another grave, wbere I myself li 
ly laid Biidget Hallorau's dear old head, that I believe 
ig not an untruc type of inany Irishwomen — vomen c 
iug under their light, lively manners hearts as true as sl 
and as pure and fresh as their own green meadows a 
blue skies — cheerful tbemselves and cheering others t 
last limit of a blessed old age. I have known such ; 
wish — oh, my sincere, formal, dear, gentle English woni' 
my brave, true,narrow-mindrd,Uu;;i.-l.K:;>i'li_ , i.l Seuloliwut 
— I wish I knew a few more I 

The whole course of Bridget'a rclations with the fan 
of which ehe considered liersclf a member we 
mixture of tragedy and comedy, which climaxed t 
point when there appeared unexpectedly a quite Jej 
mate mode of getting rid of her. The Rectory gaide 
— an elderly widower with a large family — who had ' 
noted Bridget'a good quaüties, balanced them agaios 
defects ; and having very deaf ears and no eye for b 
considered that she would rnake bim a capital wife. 
cordingly, he asked her formally in marriage, and of 
9cMlan,who, with great amazement and ill-concealed 
isfactiou, forwarded the old fellow's suit by every n 
in his power. 

But Bridget vefused to smile upoit her ancient lover 
not that his antiquity was against hitn : she sald, "Old- 
men were much better tban young ones; shc-'d ratlier 
raarry the reetor than any curate in the neigborbood, if 
she was a lady. But," she added, severely, " not a man ü» 
the world was to be depended on ; sbe'd seen too umtl *■ 
of matrimony to wish to try it bereelf" AVbich remarlc -* 
beiug repeatud to hiin unconsciously by one of bis ' l litil^3 
pitchera," who have always such proverbially " long e*«,*" 
did not greatly gratify Mr. Scanlan. 

I fear be may be considered, after all, an ill-used i 
playing a ratber subordinate part in hia own houseboltS 
But peoplc get what they can ; and thero is one l" " 
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vhich no shani reverence will irapart to its object — digni- 
;y. It is no easy thing to set up as the household deity 
in idol, not of gold but clay, from whom the gilding is 
f>erpetually rubbihg off, and the baser material appearing 
in the eyes even of children and servaiits ; so that nothing 
bat the assertion of an absolute falsehood can maintain 
tbe head of the family as a " head" at all. Oh how thank- 
fiüought those families to be who really have a head to 
worehip — with the leal devotion which is his rightful due 
—who, as husband, father, and master, righteously fulfills 
lüs düties, and is in truth God's vicegerent upon earth 
nnto those who with all their hearts love, honor, and obey 
Km ! Knowing what such loyalty is, it is with tears rath- 
et than wrath or ridicule that I draw this inevitable pic- 
ture of Edward Scanlan. 

He was a very unfortunate man, and thought himself 
so, though for other causes than the true ones. He count- 
ßd as nothing his bright, clever, handsome wife, his healthy 
children, his settled income, but was always .wearying for 
ßome blessing he had not got — to be a populär preacher, 
a great author, a man of wealth and fashion. He envied 
hiß rieh neighbors every luxury they had, and would have 
a ped their splendor constantly with his own pinchbeck 
^itations of the same had not his wife withstood him 
jteadily. She tried all possible arguments to make him 
*Ve simply, modestly — resting upon his sure dignity as a 
Minister of God, who has no need to pay court to any 
&an; whose mere presence is an honor, and who may re- 
^ive the best society without deviating in the least from 
ifl own natural household ways. 

For instance, that small snobbishness of a poor man ask- 
"*g rieh men to dinner, and giving them dinners like their 
Affn, seemed contemptible to the " blue blood " of Jose- 
fcine Scanlan. When Lady Emma Lascelles came to the 
tectory, and walked over, as she always did, to the chil- 
r en's tea at Wren's Nest, Mrs. Scanlan gave her a cordial 
Welcome, the best she had of food and drink, and nothing 
^ore. But Mr. Scanlan would have feasted her on silver 
ö d gold, and let the family fast for a week to come. 
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Small differences such as thcse — springing from thc fod I 
tbat tlic husbnnd has one Standard of right and \.he uij 
auother, and tbat thcy look at thiugs from totally oppoaitt I 
poiuts of view — caused tbe wheels of life to niove not it I 
waya BUioothly in tbo Scanlan household. How can in | 
walk together unleaa tbey be agreed? especially whtti 
they have children, and every year the young eyeagr»»* 
aharper, and tbe üttle ininds wider and elearcr, Alu'. 1 
often, when the wife'a agony haa grown dullod by ti™, I 
the mother's bat begina. Many a day,had ahe becn aloce, I 
Mra. Scanlan, in very weariness of warfare, would La« I 
laid down her arme, indifferent not merely to pruurno» I 
and imprudence, but almost to right and wrong. N«ffB 
she dared not do it, for the sake of her children. To lirirf I 
them up honestly, simply, in the fear of God and total fi» I 
lesaneaa of man, was her one aim and one desire; and v I 
do thia ehe again and again bnckled on her aimor for tbii I 
pitiable domestio skinniahing, tbis gnerrilla warfare ; hit- I 
ing to tight inch by ineb of her way, not in an open co» I 
try, bat bebind bushes and rocks. For, as I before swi, I 
Edward Scanlan was at heart a coward, and his wift- w» I 
not. In most contosta botween them he ended by preeipl 
tately quitting the ground; leaving hia melancholy »I 
treBs to gaze, niore humiliated than victorious, round npo« 
her desolate battle-field. 

She did thia the day after Bridget had given £hc W 
congii to her lover, and declared her determination not W I 
bc " druv out o' the bouae," but rematn a fi sture there « ] 
loüg as she lived; which Mrs. Scanlan honestly said sh* I 
thought waa the best thing poasible for the faroily. 9 
Mr. Scanlan had to yield ; but the domestio atniosplier» ] 
waa not sunny for a week or more; the misti 
aad worn face, and the master allowed himaelf to be irr«**- 
ble over triflea in a way patent even to Chance visitörs— 
to the rector, for inatanec. 

"I'll teil you what, Scanlan," aaid he, one afternoon, 
when he had spent an hour or two, after his wont, will» 
the family, " you are a good fellow, and a very atuuBißg 
fellow, but you ought to have been a baehelor." 
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: I wish I Lad. It would have saved me a world of 
üble," replied tbe curate, laughing. But he seemed a 
le vexed, for all that. He liked always to appear the 
iable paterfamilias — it looked so very much better in 
slergyman. And many a time, when visitors were by, 

would put bis arm round bis girls' waists and pat his 
y8 on the Shoulder — caresses whicb these young people 
seived at first with awe and pleasure, then with hesita- 
>n, at last with a curious sort of smile. Little folks are 

Sharp ! sharper than big folks have any idea of. 
I will not say these children did not love their father, 
r he was good-natured to them ; and they clung to him 
ith the instinct of life-long habit ; but they did not re- 
«ct him, they did not rely upon him. " Oh, papa says 
>," which meant that secondary evidence was necessary ; 
•, a Papa intends it," which implied that the thing would 
3ver be done — grew to be familiär phrases in the house- 
ald. The mother had simply to shut her ears to them ; 
nr to explain them, to argue against them, above all, to 
jprove them, was impossible. 

And thus time went on, and it was years since the day 
be had heard Mr. Oldham's intentions with regard to 
«er; which at first seemed to make such a momentous 
tifference in her life, but at last sunk into a mere vision- 
ty &ncy, scarcely believed in at all. 

Besides, sad to say, but not wonderful, the secret which 
be thought would have been a permanent bond of union 
fctween herseif and her good old friend turned out quite 
be contrary ; rather a bar of Separation between them. 
fer sensitive pride took alarm lest, silent as she was by 
ia eommand, any filial attentions she might show to him 
tight be misinterpreted; supposed by him to be meant 
> remind him of his promise. For the same reason all 
är difficulties and anxieties, yearly accumulating, she hid 
om him with the utmost care ; complainings might have 
sen construed into an entreaty for help, or for some 
lange in the difficult and anomalous position in which 
) had placed her and allowed her to remain. 
It was, indeed, most difficult ; especially mt\i Tfcgaa& \.o 
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the children, of whoin, as he grew fecbler, Mr. Oldhai 
uotice gradually lessened. They obviously wearied ium. 
as the youug do weary the old. And their mother couli) 
not bear to intrude them lipon him ; would scarcely ever 
send them to the Rectory, where they naed to he sucb 
conslant gucsts, lest, as he once said, they mii_'l i 
him of his death," and of their own future heirship ; also, 
lest their soniewhat provincial manners and shabby f 
should be a tacit reproacb to him for his half-aiirl-hnlf 
kiudness towards them. For their mother aeutely feil 
that a hundred pounds apent upon them uoiv wonÜ 1» 
worth more than a thousand ten years henee, if Mr. 0W- 
ham lived so long. She would ait calculating how Ute 
Cesar might go to College, with any hope of • 
tbero ; and whether Adrienne and the yoangor ones conid 
acquire enough accomplishmeiits to make them fit. Tor tln'ir 
probable position. Arid then she caught herseif reckon- 
ing — horrible idea! — how long the terra of mortal life 
usually exteuds, and how long it was likely to extead in 
Mr. Oldham's case, until she started up, loathinp !ier «wn 
imagination, feeling na guilty as if she were compassia^ 
the old man's death, and wondering whether the priimiwil 
fortune was a blessing or an actnal enrse ; for 
both alternately. 

Somctimes the hope of tbe future was the only thing 
that made her present life cndurahlo; agaiii, it hanutoj 
her Uke an evil spirit, until she feit her very nature sloiriy 
corrnpting nnder its influence. She was conseious of'Iiav- 
ing at once a bitter scorn for money, and yet an exagger- 
ated appreeiation of its vahie, and an unuttet-i' 
to possese it. Theo oftentimes she feit herseif such an »r- 
rant hypoerite. Lnekily, her busband never talked of tli* 
future — it was not his way; he took tbinga easüy, wonM 
have eaten calmly his last toaf, and then been qnttti =ur- 
prised that tbe cupboard was erapty. But Bridget oft« 
let out her own huinble fears about "them pooi 
dren," and the way they were growing up; 
two of her neighhors camc atid advised will 
eahject — wondering what ehe mcaut to do with C&tf» 
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and whether, presently, he would not be able to leave the 
grammar-school and get a small clerkship, or be appren- 
ticed to some respectable — very respectable — trade. To 
all of which remarks and not unkindly anxieties she had 
but one answer, given with a desperate bluntness which 
made people comment rather harshly upon how very 
peculiar Mrs. Scanlan was growing, that " she did not 
know." 

It was the truth ; she really did not know. Mr. Old- 
ham's total silence on the subject often made her fancy 
she must have mistaken him in some stränge way, or that 
he had changed his mind altogether concerning her. The 
more so, as there gradually grew up a slight coolness be- 
tween him and her husband. Whether it was that the 
rector had offended the huge self-esteem of his curate — 
and of all enmity, the bitterest is that of a vain man whose 
vanity has been wounded; or eise the curate had been 
seen through — clearer than ever — by the astute and acute 
old rector; but certainly they never got on well when 
they did meet, and they gradually met as seldom as pos- 
sible. Mr. Oldham generally called at Wren's Nest when 
Mr. Scanlan was absent; and Mr. Scanlan always found 
an excuse ready for sending his wife alone when invita- 
tions came from the Rectory. 

Yct still he every now and then harped upon his stock 
grieyance — the great injustice with which he was treated 
in being so underpaid, and compelled, for the sake of wife 
and family, to hide his light under a bushel at Ditchley, 
when he might be acquiring fame and fortune in London. 
And still he at times suggested going there, or threaten- 
ing to go, that, to detain him, Mr. Oldham might still far- 
ther increase his salary. To all of which notions and proj- 
ects his wife opposed a firm, resolute negative — that of 
silence. She let him talk as much as he liked — and he 
dearly enjoyed talking — but she herseif spoke no more. 

At length a thing happened which broke this spell of 
sullen dumbness — broke it perhäps for her good, for she 
feit herseif slowly freezing up into a hard and bitter wom- 
an. Still, the way the blow feil was sharp and \u\«Kgfe&teAu 
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Her huaband carae home one night, irritable exoeedü^ 
ly, Now many ;i wife knowa well enongh what tliat 
means, and her heart yearas over tlie much-tried man, 
who Las been knoeked aboiit in the world all day and 
comes to her for rest, and shame if he can not findit! 
even though he may taak her patience and forbearance a 
little aouietimea. But irritabiiity was not Edward'a fail- 
ing ; he ratber failed in the oppositc direction — in tliat 
impertnrbable indifference to all carea and all tronbles 
which did not püraoiially aunoy hiroself, whicli often paaa- 
ob muater aa " the best temper in the world ;" though, un- 
doubtedly, he waa by nalure of a better temper than his 
■wife, in whom circumatancea were gradually increaaing 
certain acerbities, not uncommon in strong and high-spir- 
ited women, but yet far froni beautiful. And Mr. Scan- 
lan's easy laisser aller tried Mrs. Scanlau to the laat limit 
of feminine emlurance. 

To-day, however, they seemed to liave changed cbarae- 
ters. She was calm, and he waa sorely out of humor. He 
found fault witli Brüllet, t.lii^ childrcn, tlie liousc, every 
thing — nay, even witli berself, which he did Eot often do. 
And ho lookcd so ill and wretched, lying on the sofa all 
the evening, and acarcely saying a word to any one, tha*- 
she grew alarmed. 

Wheu the chüdren had gone to bed the secret came oat 
— not natui'ally, but dragged out of liim, likc a worm out 
of its hole, and then pieced together little by little, utitil, 
in spite of numerousconcealments and contradictions, Mrt=- 
Scanlan arrived at a tolerable idea of what waa wrong. 

Her huaband had gone and done what raost men of hiß 
temperatnent and character are very proue to do — it look» 
so generous to oblige a friend, aud rlatters one's vanity to 
be able to do it — he put hia name to a bill of accommöd a- 
tion. The "friend" turned out, as such persona osuallj 
do, a mero scoundrel, and had just vanished, to Greece, of 
Turkey, or Timbuctoo, little matter where; but be conl^ 
not be found, and the acceptor of tlie bill had to pay !i all- 

"I declare, Joseph ine, I had no idea of such 
pleaded he, eagerly ; " I thought it waa a mere form; aod 
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after it was done I quite forgot all about it. I did, indeed, 
my dear wife." 

"I fully believe you," Josephine said, bitterly. Hither- 
to she had opposed not a word to his stream of talk, ex- 
planations, regrets, apologies. He never looked at her, or 
he would have seen her slowly whitening face, her rigid 
mouth, and knotted hands. 
"But isn't it unlucky — so very unlucky for me ?" 
"For us, you mean," said Mrs. Scanlan, slowly. "But 
do you think you can tax your memory enough to teil me 
just two facts ? How inuch have you to pay ? and how 
Boon must you pay it ?" 

Facts were not the prominent peculiarity of Edward 
Scanlan; but at last she elicited from him that the bill 
was overdue, and that it amounted to two hundred pounds. 
"Two hundred pounds ! And when did you sign it?" 
"A year ago — six months — I really forget." 
She looked at him with her indignant eyes. " Edward, 
why did you not teil me at the time ?" 

" Oh, my dear, you would have made such a fuss about 
J k And besides, it was merely signing my name. I nev- 
er expected to be called upon to pay a farthing. I never 
8 hould have been but that my friend — " 
** You have never said yet who is your friend." 
Cc Ah, that was your fault. You always disliked him, so 
"**t I could not mention him. Ötherwise I should never 
"*Ve thought of not telling you. It was your doing, 
y°ti see; you were always so unjust to poor Summer- 
h *yes." 

** Sc— it was Mr. Summerhayes for whom you accepted 
^bill?" 

<C I could not help it, Josephine, I assure you. He kept 
^*iting to me,letter after letter." 
c *What letters? I never saw them." 
Edward Scanlan blushed; yes, he had the grace to 
kltißh. " No, they never came here : I knew they would 
°**ly make you angry, so I had them directed to the post- 
^fiice. In fact, my darling, I was really afraid of you." 
** Afraid of me !" said Josephine, turning away. And a& 

I 
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nIic did no thero crept into her heart a feeliog worse tlian 
Indignation, jcalousy, or wounded love — the most faial 
feeling any wife can have— not anger, but contempt fof 
her Imsband. 

Edward Scanlan was niietaken; she made "no fusa" 
about this. Women like her Beidom waslc tbcir nlreDgl.li 
in idle struggles against the inevitable. She bore the dis- 
astrous revelation so quictly that he soon began to thinL 
It had not aflected her at all, and recovered bis spiritä ac- 
cordingly. If Josepbine did not raind it, of course ihc 
thing conld be of no eonseipionce : ehe would find a way 
out of it ; she was so very sensible a woraan. For amoog 
the pathetic bits of good in him wliich accotinted for bis 
wife's lingering love was this unfailing belief in her, «id 
tmlimited reliance npon her. Surely, witti tbe aid .wi 
counsel of bis good Josepbine he would hü able to swmi 
throngh that unpleasant afl'uir. "Unpleasant" was tili' 
only Hght in which it occurred to iura. Tbe actual sioof 
the thing, and the weakness, almost amounting to wicknl 
ness, ofa man who, rather than say No to anotlier mm, 
will eompromise the interests of bis own nearest and Auf 
est, did not strike in auy way the eurate of Ditchluy. 11« 
beeame quite cheerful. 

" I am so g!ad to see how well you take it. Tnily, iny 

ar, you aro tbe best wife id Kngland, and I alw 

) to every body. And since you agree with nie that I 

nild not avoid this difficulty, I bope you will belp nie in 

7 ia S to S et out of it." 

"How?" 

"Bygoing to Mr. Oldham and asking him to lern! nt tw 
mouey. He baa lots of capital lying idle — I kuow tlial — 
an<l two hundred pounds ia nothing to bim, even if h« gavt 
't instead of lending it. But I don't aak him to give 'V 
>nly to lend it, and ou ample security." 

" On what seenrity ?" 

" My own ; ruy I Ü IT— my ' promise to pay,' which p&~ 
laps you don't understand; women are so ignorai 
Misiness. Personal seenrity is of eouree all I can offen, lll; 

s J had a fortune. Heigh-ho ! I wish somebody— «o»»* 
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-wealthy old spinster, or miserly old bachelor like Oldham 
— would leave me one !" 

Josephine's breath almost failed her. Though her hus- 
band had spoken in the most randora, careless way, she 
looked at him in terror, as if he kne w the truth. But no ; 
her own timorous consoience had been alone to blame. 

" Why, Josephine, how red you have turned ! Have I 
said such a dreadful thing, or are you getting furious, as 
usual, becanse I suggest applying to Mr. Oldham for mon- 
ey ? Not in the old way, you will observe ; this way is 
quite legal and unobjectionable — a transaction between 
gentleman and gentleman; and he ought to feel rather 
flattered that I do apply to him. But you — you seem as 
frightened of that poor old fellow — who is fast breaking 
down, I see — as if he were the Great Mogul himself." 

Josephine paused a little. In her answer it was neces- 
sary to weigh every word. 

" Edward," she said at last, " if you do this you must do 
it yourself. I can not and will not beg from Mr. Oldham 
in any shape or under any pretext. He pays us sufficient- 
ly, and more than sufficiently, and I wish to keep free from 
all obligations to him." 

" You are perfectly silly ! Why should we not get as 
much out of him as we oan ? He has no children, as we 
have, and goodness only knows who is his heir, if he has 
any. He may leave all his money to a College or a found- 
ling hospital. Let him ! Who cares ?" 

" No one ought to care. It is his own, to do what he 
likes with." 

"Bless me! If I thought I had the slightest chance 
wouldn't I have a try for it ! If the rector would only 
leave his property to his poor curate — not the most un- 
natural thing either! — why we might almost live upon 

p08t-0bÜ8." 

"Will you teil me what is apost-obü?" 

u You innocent, dear woman I Only a bond given as se- 
curity for money advanced, to be paid after the death of 
one'ß father or uncle, or any one to whom one is lawful 
heir. Many a young fellow Supports himself forc ^säx«» 
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System." 

" Fortunately you have none," said his wife, in her hard, 
nnwifely tone. And yet, had she been marvicd to a Irto, 
nay, to au ordinarily apright and high-miuded man, Jose- 
phiue Scanlan would any day have died for her husbaniL 
Härder still, ehe would have helped hin» to die. She was 
the sort of woman to have gonc with Iiim to the very foot 
of the scaffold, c-lung around his haltered neck, or laid hia 
disgraced head lipon her boaom, heeding nothing for world- 
ly sliame, so that ehe herseif eould reverence him still. 
But now? Well, the man waß — wbat he was; and, alas! 
he was her husband. 

She might have been too hard lipon him, exaeting from 
him a nobility of thought and action of which few are es- 
pable — striviug forever to pult out the mote fVom his eyes, 
and forgetting the beam in her own. And yet — and yBfr- 

I can not judge — I dare not. When I — Winifred (not 
Winifred Weeton now)— look at the dear face oppoeite W 
me, on my own hearth, I kuow that such a marriage would 
have maddened me. 

Ignorant as she was in many worldly things, Mrs. Sean- 
lan knew enough to Bee that, tbough her husband hui 
brought hiinself into it foolishly rather than guiltily, bis 
position was very eritieal. Unless he could meet the bilL* 
he would have to give up every tiiing he had — and tl 
was not wortli two bundred pouude. No wonder that, 
ehe drew him back again to the subjeet in band, and 
began to diseiiss every possibte way in whieh lie eoi 
avoid the eonsequonets of his impriuience, Kdivard St.-aitia 
gradually became so terrified that, even with the deroo** 
of contempt lurking at the bottom of her heart, his whffe 
feit almost aorry for him. 

"Help me! do he!p me!" he cried. "Ihave nobod 
the wide world to help me bot you." 

That was true; truer far than he meanl it to he. 
the onoe cbarming curate had a little worn out the 
ration of his flock. He got fewer invitationa than he 
to have, and tnose araong the new rather th*n the o 
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habitants of Ditchley. Of these latter, the younger folks 
began to look upon him as a middle-aged father of a fam- 
ily ; and the seniors found, both in his conversation and 
chäracter, a certain lack of that stability and wisdom 
which replace so nobly, in many men, the attractiveness 
of youth. Perhaps, too, others besides Bridget and Mr. 
Oldham, when thrown in nearer relations with him, had 
in course of years " seen through " Mr. Scanlan. At any 
rate, his popularity was a little waning in the neighbor- 
hood, and if he did not guess the fact his wife did — pretty 
plainly. 

As to how it affected her — well, a man might not easi- 
ly nnderstand, but I think most women would. When he 
said — with what he did not know was truth, only pitiful 
appeal — " I have nobody to help me but you," and leaned 
his head on her Shoulder, his wife did not thrust him away ; 
she drew him closer, with a sad tendemess. 

"Poor Edward!" said she, soft ly. "Yes; I will help 
you if I can." 

And she sat a long time thinking ; while Mr. Scanlan 
went on talking, arguing with her in every possible form 
the duty and necessity of her making application to Mr. 
Oldham. She returned no answer, for another scheme had 
darted into her mind. Alas ! she was growing into a pain- 
ftilly quick-witted woman — as alive to the main chance, 
ehe often thought, as any man could be. 

Those je\qfels of hers — long put by and never used — they 
Were wortli fully two hundred pounds. She knew that by 
the brooch she had once sold. She had never tried to seil 
^ny more ; she thought she would keep them, these relics 
of her youth and her early married life, untii the day when 
her prosperous condition would make them suitable for 
ber wearing. But now, if she could dispose of them, tem- 
j>orarily, to some friend who would generously allow her 
*rO redeem them ! And then she thought of Lady Emma 
Xascelles, between whom and herseif had sprung up some- 
~thing as like friendship as could well exist between a cu- 
vate's wife and an earl's daughter married to a millionnaire. 
"I will get Lady Emma's address from the Bäc&ot^ 



and write to hei-." Aud she explained to Mr. Seanlan the 
reaaon wiiy. 

He did not object, having fallen into that dejected con- 
dition in whicb he nevor objected to any thing, but let bis 
wife do just as she liked. Nor did he aow take a senti- 
mental view of her partiug with her marriage pearls ; the 
practicalities of lifo had long since knocked all sentiment 
out of him. Hg only implored her to cooduct the trans- 
action with the utmost care, and let nobody know, espe- 
eially the Rector. 

" For I thiuk — indeed, I am sure — that soruebody has 
given liini a hiut about tbe matter. He acut mc a ratber 
curt note requesting me to come and speak to him at ten 
o'clock to-morrow inornmg on iuy way to the vestry-nieeV 
ing. It may be only about vestry businesa; but I wish I 
was well out of it, or I wish you could go inatcad of nie, 
my dearest Josephine." 

"I wish I could," ahe said, with a mkture of pity and 
bitterness; and tlien stopped hereelf frora saying any* 
more. 

They took the pearls out of her jewel-case, a beautifuT 
set — the bridegroom's present on her wedding-day. Hut- 
neither referrcd to (hat; possibly neither remembered tb^ 
fact; these mcmories wear out so atrangely fast amiilst 
all the turmoil and coafuaion of lifo; and the crisis of th*^ 
prescnt waa too iniininent, the suspenae too great. 

" Lady Emma is at Paris now, I think ; but I can easil y 
get her exact address. I will go up to the Rectory for i* 
to-morrow morning ; or you could ask yourself, Edward." 

"Not L I will have notbing to do witb it. Managt 
your own aflaira." 

" My own afl'airs !" Well, they were her own now — h«"" 
childreu's wholo future might be at stake on tbe chano« 
of Lady Emtua's acting promptly and kindly. Bat 
was little fear, she had so good a heart. "I feel aure 
will buy them," said Mre. Seanlan, locking up the 
again. "And I shall beg her to let me buy them " 
ever we are rieh enough for me to wear them." 

'Ton never will wear them," said the curate, 
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cc Depend upon it, Josephine, we are slowly ßinking — sink- 
ing into abject poverty. You would not let me get a 
cbance of rising in the world, and now you must reap 
the results. Mark my words, your sons will end in being 
mere tradesmen — wretched, petty tradesmen." For Mr. 
Scanlan, being only a generation removed from that class, 
had a great contempt for it, and a great dread of being in 
any way identified or mixed up with it. 

" My sons !" cried the poor mother, suddenly remem- 
bering them, and what they might come to, if at this crisis 
things went ill, if no money were attainable to meet the 
bill, and it were put into a lawyer's hands; when, suppos- 
ing he were unable to pay it, he would assuredly be sent 
to prison. After such, a dire disgrace it would be all over 
with him and them all, for Mr. Oldham would never re- 
ceive him again as curate, and Ditchley, which, with all 
flarrowness, was quite old-fashioned in its innocent hon- 
esty, certainly never would. 

<c My poor boys !" Mrs. Scanlan repeated, piteously ; then 

stUTted up erect, her black eyes flashing, and her whole 

%T*ire dilated. "I do not care," she said ; " whatever hap- 

P^ns, I do not care. Edward, I had rather see my C6sar, 

^y Louis, an honest butcher or baker than a thief of a 

€»«ntleman 9 — like your friend Mr. Summerhayes." 



1 



CHAPTER IX. 

-Aptee his wife's fierce ebullition about " a thief of a 

S^ntleman" Mr. Scanlan did the only wise thing a hus- 

^^nd could do under the circumstances — he held his 

^^ngue. Next morning, even, he took every opportunity, 

T*°t of renewing, but of eluding the subject. Fortunately 

**^ had to leave early ; and after he had started for a long 

**^y of what he called "parish duties" — which meant a 

*^^ief vestry-meeting and a long series of pastoral visits 

^fterwards to luncheon, dinner, and so on, at various hos- 

P*table houses — Josephine sat down to collect her thoughts 

^sfore she paid her call to the Rectory. 
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Though she saw Mr. Oldham less often tlian of yorc. 
and there lad grown up between them a vagne reserve, 
still she kuew he liked her still, and she liked him very 
sincerely, Botli the old man and the young wo man bau" 
instinclively feit froni the first that theirs were sympa- 
thetic and faithful na tu res, and no drawbacks of circum- 
stances could alicnate the firin frieiidship between them, 
though it waa one of those dormant friendships wbieli 
sometimes never thoroughly «waken in this world, anJ, 
ceasing out of it, leave us with the feeling leas of wlist 
they were than what they might have been. Nevcrtlie- 
less, the tie between Mrs. Scanlan and the old rector w& 
st rotig enough to make it difficult for her to disguise from 
hitn her preaent heavy atmet y, esjiot.'uilly if, as her hnn- 
band suspected, he had some inkling of it already. Wim 
if he questioned her why she wanted Lady Kmmis ad- 
dress? Some simple feminine reason might easily be«- 
signed ; but that Josephine scorned. No small woman- 
ish arts were at all in her line; she mnst always g» 
straight to her potnt. If Mr. Oldham asked her, she must, 
of course, teil him the exaet State of the case ; but, for lief 
husband's Bake, she deterniined to keep it back as loBgW 
possible. 

These anxioaa thoughts showed so plainly in her face 
that Bridge t, Coming itito the parlor to find out the MOB 
of her mistress's uunsual State of qitiescenee, read them st 
once. 

" You've got another botheration, ma'am, I ae& TbD » 
rae, do. The children are safc out-of-doors ; look nt Vm 
all playing in the garden, so füll of fim ! It'U do you' 
haart good, ma'am dear." 

Poor Bridget had toiiched the right ebord ; Ute b»Wi 
stony look passed from Mrs. Scruilan's face; ehe began w 
weep,and once beginning she eould not etop. By dLgrt' 1 "" 
her faithful servant had coaxed her out of half her troiil»'^ 
and guessed the rest. 

liridget di'ew a long breath, aud, heilig behind her n 1 "' 
tress's baek, elenched her sturdy (ist and pulled iter go** 1 ' 
ugly face into a succession of villainous fron 
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might be meant for any body or nobody — but she said 

nothing. And there, I think, the poor servant deserves 

some credit, and some pity too. Her life was a long se- 

ries of self-suppression. What she feit towards her mis- 

tress and the children was patent enough; her feelings 

towards her master nobody knew. It is hard to disguise 

love, but it is still harder to hide its opposite ; and, per- 

haps, the hardest thing of all is to see the object of one's 

love a willing, deluded victim to the object of one's — not 

hatred, perhaps — but intense aversion and contempt. 

Bridget despised her master; there was no doubt about 

that ; yet I feel sure that throughout her life she never 

let her mistress know it. Which fact, I think, may fairly 

place the poor, unlettered Irishwoman in the rank of hero- 

ines. 

Bridget had no question that Lady Emma would buy 

the jewels, and hold her tongue on the matter too. " She 

was a rale lady, and could keep a secret." Logic at which 

Mrs. Scanlan smiled faintly. But still in many ways the 

devotedness of the woman comforted her heart — not for 

the first time. 

It may seem stränge, and some people may be much 

scandalized at it, that this poor lady should be so confi- 

dential with her servant, more so than with her husband. 

But it must be remembered that in both Irish and French 

households the relation between superiors and inferiors is 

both freer and closer than it is in England generally ; and, 

besides, she could trust Bridget. No shams with her ! no 

*bean, double-minded, worldly ways; no half-truths, or 

prevarications arranged so cleverly as, without telling an 

a.ctual lie, to give the appearance of one. Irish though 

Bbe was — (I confess with sorrow an all but universal Celt- 

ic fault !) — Bridget had learned, difficultly and painfully, 

%o "teil truth and shame the devil," and her mistress 

loved her accordingly. 

" Wish me good-speed," said she, as the loving servant 

threw something after her from the door " for luck." " I 

trust I may come back with a lighter heart than I go." 

And slipping away out of sight of her little foiks, who 

T o 
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would have overwhelmed her with qiiestions abtrat her 
unusual errand to Ditcjiley alone, Hrs. Scanlan walked 
quickly serosa tho common, even as she had done the day 
she had iirst heard Mr. Oldham's secret, years ago. 

How many they seemed! And how many more ap- 
peared to have slipped by since she was married! Mar- 
ried — on just such a morning as this, a soft February 
morning, with the sap just stirriug in the leafless trees, ihe 
buds forming on the bare hedges, thc sky growing blue, 
and thc sunshine wann, and the thrushes beginuing to 
sing. All the world füll of youth and liopc, and half 
awakened spring, as her life was thcn. For ehe had loved 
him — with a foolish, girlish, hatf-fledged love ; still, od- 
doubtcdly, she had loved him, this Edward Scanlan, wbom 
now she eonld hardly bclievc somctimes was the Edward 
she had married. 

A frantic vision crossed her of what ehe had thouglit 
theo their married life would be ; what it might have 
been — ay, and what even after they had settled at Dil 
ley she had tried hard to make it. For how tittle tl 
loss of fortune would have harmed them had Mr. Scan! 
only been content with such things as he had— had they 
rejoicod over their daily blessings, and been palient will* 
their inevitable cares! How rouch wiser if, instead of 
pestering Providenee like angry creditors for what the - 
faneied their due, they had accepted Iüs gifts like di 
children, believing in the Fatlier who loved even while 
dcnied I 

This faith, which I conclnde Mr. Scanlan tanghl, li 
most clergymen, in the letter of his sermons, was now 
only rag of religiou left in Josephiue. Doctrines 
her busband, with his other Evangelical brethren, w: 
very strong in she did not bcüeve in one whit; or rath*? r 
she never considered whether they were true or lalsf- 
They had been dinned into her with such weaiy ili UliuMfr 
preached at her on all occasions — only preached, mit pm' -'" 
ticed — that now she let them aione; they went in at on*" 
ear and out at the other. She did not actURll 
tbem; mercifully, Chrislianity ia so divine that all pure 
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souls instinctively äccept it and oling to it, in spite of 

the corruptions of its followers; but she iguored them as 

much as she could, and taught as little as possible of them 

:to her children. But at every step she was stopped ; even 

at the Lord's Prayer, when her youngest child, to whora 

she tried to explain why he was to call God " Our Fa- 

ther," and what a father was, horrified her by the simple 

qnestion, " Is God any thing like papa ?" 

Poor mother ! Poor children ! And they had all " souls 
to be saved," as Mr. Scanlan would have put it. But hap- 
pily he did not perplex himself much about the souls of 
his own family; he took it for granted that, being his 
family, they were all right, when in truth they were in a 
spirit of skepticßl contempt worse than the blackest hea- 
thenism. It required many years and many sorrows to 
bring Josephine Scanlan to the light; and her children, 
sare.'perhaps Adrienne, died withoüt seeing it, or recog- 
oizing in "the Gospel" any thing beyond a cant phrase, 
^Aich meant nothing, or worse than nothing. " No won- 
deirl" said Bridget one day to me, unconscious of the bit- 
te** satire of her words. " You see, miss, their papa was a 
c ' e Tgyman." 

Kercely and fast, thinking as little as possible of how 
?**^ should word her errand, and nerving herseif for disap- 
I^intment, as if it were her usual lot, Mrs. Scanlan walked 
t^^rough the Rectory garden to the front door. It stood 
^ide open, though the. day was cold, and up and down the 
^^ually silent house were sounds of many feet. Never- 
k**^less, she rang several times before the bell was answer- 
ft< i, Then appeared some under-servant with a frightened 
*^ce, by which Josephine perceived that something was 
k^fcribly wrong. 

*'What Aas happened — your master?" and a sudden 
e *>nstriction of the heart made her stop. She feit almost 
^^ if her thoughts had murdered him. 

^No, Mr. Oldham was not dead. Worse than dead, al- 
^©st, for his own sake and others. He had gone to his 
B t;ndy ? desiring he might not be disturbed tili lunch-time, 
he had "business." At one o'clock the butler went in 
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g om tbe floor, alive and s- 
How long he bad 
» ■ ■■ bad brcaght an tbe fit, no one knew, or v 
Btii :o ksov; for Dr. Waters, who bad beei 
oacr. said n vis very anlikely he wonld cver spe.it ag»k 
1W panlras whieh bad Struck Iura was of that eaddwt 
liad. vtu>.-b aJects the body, not tbe ruind ; at least mit 
U im. Poor Mr. Oldhara woald be, for the 
4**$, vbetber few or many, little better tli: 

I ■ - ■:■.-'>. blll COnSCioUB BOüJ, 

"Ofc. ifartoc. üäs b Wrrihle ! Is there no hope '.'" 
De. W*t«% Coming down the stairease, wrung 

" , bat replkd nothing. He was nmch if 
! so was >Jr. Langhorne, the rector 1 * tß 
s.who followtd bim. The two old 
«U, ifco^h still mcih yoanger tlian Mr. Oldham 
■Mrj a* very great ~ Chams, 7 " and tbe two bonestest anJ 
Wm «M« a all Ditchley, cven though, as satirioal psopb 
niiiliai said, one was ■ doctor sml the otber a law;" 
TWy *tc>l talking together tnoumfully, evidently cown'l 
ü»s: over Utk sad conjanctore of afiairs. 

I bav« been patting seals upoti all I 

wgfcoroe. • It is ibe only thing to be Jone « tv 
. ütrtbvr cbange. There is nobodv ;■ 
MtboritT b*res be has no relationa." 

"Kxccpt Lady Emma, and she is abroad; Idonotkoo> 
forbaps Mi8.Seaotan does." 

..■'. Lo her, as sbe stood alool', i 
»If v»i»f too ruany i» this honse of grief, and aa if ehe h»-^ 
no rijjht thore. And yet she feit the grief as deeply**" 3 " 
more so, perhaps, because it was not uimiist^" 1 
MM. Kind, good Mr. Oldham ! — why lia.l A ** 
bim i'1'late — why suft'ered her fooliah prid*,b^^ s 
ii.li,-.i[.Mis si'ii-sitivcttess, to come between her and liin 1 *- ' 
!!"»■ slu' wished she bad put both aside, and Bho 
Ittialy to llic lonely old man what a tender and truly DÜ^* 
heart she bore towarda him! 

''I Icnow nothing about Lady Emma," «aid slli 
li:i"; liuw sho bad colae to ask that very question, i 




terious it was for hcrself iliat it could not be anawercd 
Hurown afläira had drille«! :iw:iy liom her mind. "Only 
Ulli me, will he ever recover, ever «peak again ?" 

"I fear not; thongh he may lie in bis preaeot atate for 
niontlist, and evcn years; I have known auch caees. Why 
■0 y«m aak? Did you come to apeak to Iiim about busi- 
ne&u? I hope all 13 riglit between yourluisbaiid andtv 
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Mrs. Scanlan bent her bead assentingly. 
Thal is well. I was half afraid tliey had had some 
little dÜficullies of late. And now Mr. Scanlan will have 
the wholc duty on his hands, aud Langliorne and I, n? 
church-wardens, ought to make our arraugeiuents aecord- 
ingly." 

So tbey both feil into bnsiuess talk, as men do fall even 
aftei- such a catastrophe as thia, though it seemed shoek- 
ing euough to the woman, who, with her womae's heart 
füll, stood and listened. No one interfered with her. As 
curate'B wife she had a certain right to be i 
No other right did she for a lnoBjent \ tntui 
She ouly sat and listened. 
iliortly she canght a sentence which startled her. 
He will never be capablo of busincss again, that 
ite certaiu," said the doctor. " I do hope he haa n 
will." 

Hern — I beheve — I have some icasori to suppoa 
haa," replied the cautious lawycr. "But these thing: 
of conrse strictly private." 

" Certainly, certainly ; I only asked because 1 
said he intended to make mc bis executor. But be migfo 
do that without lellmg me; and I shall find it out soon 
enough when all is over." 

" All over," tbat Strange periphrasis out of the niany by 
which people like to escape the blank piain word— cUittil 
Mrs. Scanlan listened — sbe could not keep hereelf freut lii"' 
ening — with an eagerness that, when slie caught the ey* 6 
of the two old raen, made her bluBh crimson like a giiü'J 
person. 

But the doctor's miud was preoceupied, and the lawj* 
apparently either knew nothing, or eise — and this thougW 
smote Josephine with a cold fear — there was nothing k> 
be knowii. Mr. Oldbam inight long ago have burned W* 
■ill, and made another. Her future and that of her a 

bung on a mere tbread. 
The suspense was so dreadfol, the conflict in her o 
lence so severe, that she could not stand it. 
I thiuk," she said, " since I ean do no good bere, I lu 
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better go home. Shall I write to Lady Emma ? But in 
any case I want her address for myself ; will Mr. Lang- 
horne look in Mr. Oldham's address-book for it ?" 

This was easily done, the old rector being so accurate 
and methodical in all his habits. Bat the result of the 
search stopped any hope of applying to Lady Emma, even 
if, under the circumstances, Mrs. Scanlan could have made 
up her mind to apply. The address was, " Poste Res- 
tante,Vienna." 

But Josephine scarcely feit that last shock. All she 
said was, " Very well ; she is too far off for me to write to 
her. I will go home." 

But she had hardly got through the Rectory gärden 
when Mr. Langhorne overtook her. 

The good lawyer was a very shy man. He had raised 

himself from the ranks, and still found his humble origin, 

his gauche manners, and a most painful stammer he had, 

ßtood a good deal in his way. Bat he was a very honest 

and upright fellow ; and though she had seldom met him 

in society, Mrs. Scanlan was well aware how highly Mr. 

OJdham and all his other neighbors respected him, and 

how in that cobwebby little office of his lay hidden half 

the secrets of half the families within ten miles round 

Öitchley. 

He came up to her hesitatingly. "Excuse me, ma'am; 
^king great liberty, I know ; but if you had any affairs 
**> transact with poor Mr. Oldham, and I as his man of 
Business could ass-ass-assist you — " 

Here he became so nervous, and began Stammering so 
jHghtfully, that Mrs. Scanlan had time to recover from 
her surprise and collect her thoughts together. Her need 
^as imminent. She must immediately consult somebody 
"""-and do it herseif, for her husband was sure to escape 
***« painful thing if possible. Why should she not con- 
^**lt this man, who was a clever man, a good man, and a 
'^Wyer besides? And, after all, Mr. Scanlan's misfortune. 
J^^s only a misfortune, no disgrace. He had done a very 
*°dish thing, but nothing really wrong. 

So she took courage and acccpted Mr. Langhorue'a <Ä* 
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vility so far as to conimunicate to him her present sl.rait; 
wby ehe had wisbed to write to Lady Emma.; and «liy, 
even if there wei'e no otlier reason, the uncertainty of tbe 
lady's raovemonts made it iinpraeüeablc. Yet she coiild sen 
uo other way out of this crisis, and her need was imperative. 

"Otherwise," ehe said, with a sort of bitter pride, "be 
lieve me, I never should have coramunicated my hnsband's 
private affairs in this way." 

"They would not have been private much longer, mad- 
am," said the tawyer, seeming to take in the case at n 
glance, and to treat it as a mere matter of business, hap- 
peuing every day. " You have no time to lose ; Mr. Sc»D- 
lan must at once pay the money, or the law will take its 
course. Shall I advantse him the stim? Ilas he an; se- 
eurity to give me ?" 

He iiad none, execpt bis personal promise to pay, whicb 
bis wifo well knew was not wortb a straw. Eilt tihe cotild 
not say bo. 

" I had rather," she replied, " be quit of deht ciitirety ( 
in the way I plarmed. Will you buy my jewels insUäii 
of Lady Emma? They are worth more tban two bnn- 
dred pounda. You could easüy seil them, or, if you would 
keep them for me, I migbt be able to repurcbase (heu ." 

Poor sonl ! she was growing cunning. As she spoke 
she keenly investigated the lawyer's face, to find out 
wbether he thought— had any cause to think — she sliiml'l 
ever be rieh enough to repurchase them. But Mr. " 
liornc's visagc was impenetrable, 

"Aa you will," be sa id ; " it makes no difference to 
I only wished to oblige a neighbor and a friend of 
Oldham's. Will yotir husband eomu to me to-mot 
Or you yoursclf? Perhaps you bad better 

mK" 

"Yee, ifyon desire it, as my husband will be mm 
I aged.» 

, "And take my advice, Mrs. Seanlnn— say notbin; 
Ditchley about this matter of the bill. As wo Uw; 

■.such tbinga are best kept aa quiet 
Good-aftenioon." 
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Kind as he was, the old man's manner was a little pat- 
Tonizing, a little dictatoiial ; but Josephine did not care 
for that. Hei: distress was removed, for she had no doubt 
of getting her husband to agree to this arrangement ; so 
m he had the money, it mattered little to him how it was 
obtained. She hastened home, and met Mr. Scanlan at 
the gate. He was Coming from an opposite quarter, and 
evidently quite ignorant of all that had happened at the 
Bectory. 

"Well!" he said, eagerly, "have you got me the mon- 
ey P having apparently quite forgotten how she had 
meant to get it. "Are things all right ?" 

"Yes,I have arranged it. But — " And then she told 
him the terrible blow which had fallen upon poor Mr. 
Oldham. 

" Good heavens ! what a dreadful thing to happen ! 
If I had thought it would have happened — But I had 
flo idea he was ill, I assure you I had not." 
"Did you see him, then, this morning ?" 
The news affected Mr. Scanlan more than his wife had 
©xpected, seeing he always took other people's misfortunes 
Äiid griefs so lightly. He staggered, and turned very pale. 
Nobody seeming to know of her husband's having been 
Ät the Rectory, she concluded he had not gone there ; it 
Was no new thing for Edward Scanlan to fail in an ap- 
pointment, particularly one that he suspected might not 
k© altogether pleasant. 

** Yes, 1 saw him ; he let me into the house himself ne 

had been on the look-out for me to give me a lecture ; 

which he did for one whole hour, and very much he irri- 

tated me. Indeed, we both of us lost our tempers, I fear." 

"Edward ! The doctor said some agitation must have 

^used this ; surely, surely — " . 

"It is no use worrying me, Josephine ; what is done is 
done, and can't be avoided. I don't deny we had some 
bot words, which I am very sorry for now ; but how on 
earth was I to know he was ill ? You can't blame me 1" 

Tet he seemed conscious of being to blame, for he excul- 
pated himself with nervous eagerness. 
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"I do assure you, my dear, I was pat'ient wittl bin B 
long as ever I could, aud it was difficult; for somehow b 
had found out about the tili, and he was very furious. He 
said my couduct was 'unwortby a geuLlcmau aud a der 
gyman,' that I should ruin you and the children, and simi- 
]ar nonsense ; declaring that if such a tliing ever happeoed 
again he would do — Bome tliing or other, 1 can't teil «luit, 
for lie bcgan to inumble in his Speech, and then — " 

"And then ? Oh, husband ! for once in your life teil im 
exactly the truth, and the whole tvuth." 

" I will — only you need not imply that I am a etory-ttll- 
er. Don't lose your temper, Josephine; you Bometätfl 
do. Well, Mr. Oldham loBt his; he grew red and fiirioM, 
and then bis words got confused. I tliought he waB onlj 
in a passion, and that I had bettor leave bitn to himseif; 
so I went away qnietly — I declare quite qutetly — slipjwil 
out of the room, in short — for somehody might hear ne, 
aud that would have been so awkward." 

"And you noticed nothing more?" 

"Well, yes; I tbink — I am not sure — bot I think, ns 1 
shut tbe study door, there was a noise — some soit of » 
fall; but I could not go back, you know, and 1 did not 
like to call the servants; they might have found out »e 
had been quavrelling," 

" They might have found out you had been quarrollin?," 
repeated Josephiue, slowly, with a stränge contempt in I* 
e. "And this was, when?" 
About eleven, I fancy." 

"And he lay on the floor tili one — lay helph'ss HM 
speechless, not a creatiire Coming neav bim ! Poof oU 
man ! And you let him lie. It was your doing. Yen—" 

" Coward" was the word upon her lips ; but happilj AI 
had enougb sense of duty left not to utter it. Slie lefi bUI 
to hear it from the voiee of his own conseieooi'. Ami 1k 
did hear it ; for ho had a conscience, poor weak soul tW 
he was. He could not keep from s'muing; yet wlwn W 
had siuned he always knew it. This was wliat 
ing with him so very difficult. His pitifwl eontritioo l 
nwHt disaimed rcproacli. 
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: Joseph me, if you look at me like that I shall almost 
l as if I had killed him. Poor Mr. Oldham ! who would 
'e thought it ? And I know you think it is all my fault, 
u are cruel to me, very cruel. You that are so tender 
bhe children — to every body — are as hard as a stone to 
ir own husband." 

iVas that true ? Her conscience in turn half accused 
• of it. She tried to put on an encouraging smile, en- 
ating him not to get such fancies into his head, but to 
ke tbe best of things. In vain ! He threw himself on 
! sofa in such a paroxysm of distress and self-reproach 
it it took all his wife's efforts to quiet him and prevent 
a from betraying himself to the household. And she 
t as mnch as he that nothing must be betrayed. No 
3 must know the part which he had had in causing this 
ack of Mr. Oldham's. That he had caused it was clear 
)ugh ; one of those unfortunate fatalities which soine- 
les occur, making one dread inexpressibly ever to do an 
kind thing or delay doing a kind one, since, in common 
raseology, " one never knows what may happen." 
h this case what had happened was irretrievable. To 
blish it abroad would be worse than useless, and might 
iously injure Mr. Scanlan ; just now especially, when so 
ich additional responsibility would fall upon him. Far 
tter that this fact — which nobody at Ditchley knew — 
his interview with the rector should be kept among 
tte sad secrets of which every life is more or less füll. 
So Josephine reasoned with her husband, and soothed 
u as she best could. Only soothed him; for it was 
peless to attempt more. To rouse him into courage — 
stimulate him into active goodness, for the pure love 
goodness — had long since become to her a vain hope. 
Serless to spur him on to right, all she could do was to 
)p him from wrong — to save him from harming himself 
others. 

' Edward," she said, taking his hand, and regarding him 
h a mournful pity, " I can not let you talk any more in 
s strain ; it does no good, and only agitates and wears 
i out. What has happened we can not alter \ we rau&t 
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ily do our best for the future. Remember, to-morrow 
■as his Sunday for preacbmg — ab, poor Mr. Oldham!— 
and you have no sermon prepared; you must begiii it il 
once." 

This cbanged the current of the curate's thoughts, al- 
ways casy enough diverted. He caught at the idea U 
once, and saw, too, what an admirable opportunity Um 
was for one of his dispiays of oratory in the patbetic Üflfc 
He brightened np imniediately. 

"To be Bure, I must prepare my seriuon ; and it ouglit 
to be a specially good one. For after what has ocovm 
half the ncighborhood will come to Ditehley charch « 
Sunday, and, of course, they will expect me to refer tu tit* 
melancboly event." 

Josephine turoed away, eick at beart. "Oh, Edwffli 
do not mention it ; or, if you must, say aa little abont it « 
possible." 

But ehe kiiew her words were idle, her hnsband bH 
one of those clever men who always make capit.al mit 8 
tbeir calamities. So, after sittüig iip half ttn oighl M 
compose his discourse — indeed, he partly wrote it., fa 
there had crept into the parisb of late a sliglitly Hi^- 
Chnrcb dement which objected to ex tempore MimÜI 
which element, while abusing it roundly, the curate m-vt* 
thelesa a little succumbed to — he woke his wife about HH 
in the raorning to read her the principal pass: 
sermon, whieh he deliveved afterwarda with grcat sucCtf^ 
andmuch to the admiration of bis congregation. liis W 
was, " Boast not thyself of to-morrow," and bis pictmw '' ( 
all kinds of tcrrible accidents and unforesecn nii^iortium 
weve inost edifying, thvilling all Ditehley with horror,* 
moving it with pathos. He ended by reverting to thfifr 
bt'lnvcl recioi' and hi.s suddi'ii and su.l iliii..-. ; wtiirli I" 
did in a manner so tender, so affccting, thal 
scarcely a dry eye in the church — exccpt one; 
I am iuii.li afraitl, was Mi>. Scanlau's. 
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CHARTER X. 

These is a proverb which sometimes seems amazingly 

trae, that " Heaven takes care of fools and drunkards." 

Can it be for their own sake, or is it out of pity for those 

belonging to them, to whom they serve as a sort of per- 

ttanent discipline — the horse-hair shirt and nightly scourge 

lrhich are supposed to contribute to the manufacture of 

«inte? And it is one of tbe most mysterious lessons of 

tife that such often is tbe case ; that out of tbe wickedness 

of one half of tbe world is evolved tbe noble self-devoted- 

ww of tbe other half. Why this sbould be we know not, 

ttd sometimes in our ignorance it makes us very angry ; 

hnt so it is, and we can not belp seeing it. 

Of a truth, whether he himself tbought so or not, Provi- 
dern» had all bis life taken pretty good care of Edward 
8canlan. His " goo$ luck " followed him still. Wben, on 
Mr. Oldham's private affairs being laid open to his lawyer 
*od doctor — who were also, fortunately, the two church- 
Wirfens of the parish — it was discovered that the rector 
W been paying his curate for salary the whole amount 
of the small living of Ditchley ; still no objections were 
Bade. His was considered so very peculiar a case that 
fte laborer was found worthy of his bire, and it was 
Gheerfully continued to him. Arrangements were made 
whereby the curate should take the entire duty of the par- 
frh,until, at Mr. Oldham's death, tbe living should fall in ; 
when — äs the patronage of it happened by a curious 
Chance to belong to Lady Emma's husband, Mr. Lascelles 
*"~there was exceeding probability of its being bestowed 
°pon Mr. Scanlan. At least, so said Dr. Waters confiden- 
"*By to Mrs. Scanlan, and sbe listened silently, with that 
^vous, pained expression which always came upon her 
ai Uious face when^eople talked to her about her future 
°* her children's. 

Bat for the present things went smootbly enough botb 
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with hör and them ; more so than for a long time. Im- 
pelled by bis wife's influenee, grateful for the easo with 
wbioh. ehe had got him out of hie money difficulty and 
uever reproached him with it, or eise touched by some 
conscience-stings of his own coneerning Mr. Oldham, nt 
the tirae of tho rector'e illness Mr. Scanlan behaved so well, 
was so active, so sympathetie, so kind, that the whole par- 
ieb was lotid in his praise. His sinking popularity rose lo 
its pristiue levei. All the world was amiably disr-used i-y 
wards him, and towards his kard-worked, uncomplaining 
wife. In the general opening-up of things peopha Ibuml 
out Mrs, Scanlan's private retations with Priscilla Nunti. 
The ladies of her acquaintance, who had worn bin* memltil 
lace and boiigbL her beautiful muslin embroidery, so far 
fram looking down upon her, rathev honored her for it; 
and, with the warm, good heart of country gentleworaen, 
patronized Priscilla's shop tili Mrs. Scanlan had more work 
than she could do. 

Also, when another seoret myatcrioualy came to light, 
probably through the curate's own garmloHenesa, nid K 
was whispered abroad that Mr. Scanlan had greatly hatn- 
pered himself by going surety for a friend — a tnort t-il- 
entod, amiable, but temporarily tinforttinate friend (wkich 
was the poetical Version that reached Wren'a Nest)— tiN 
sytnpathy of these dear innocent country people rose in 
such a height that when soiucboi.h |n 
a purse as a delicate testimony of their respect for tlwir 
enrate, it was soon filled to the amount of si 1 1 
Tbereto was added a gown and eassock, a IJible and 
Prayer-book— all of which were presented to Mr. Sconl&u 
with great eelat. And he acknowledged the gift in an 
address so long and (affective that, yielding to genernl eo- 
treaty, he had it printed — at his own expense, of conree— 
and dietributed gratis throughont the county. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Scanlan sat at homo at W i 
sewing nt her lace and embroidery more diligenlly itiM 
ever, for it was not unneceaaary. AU these g 
out doors did not provide any additional C( ml 
— at Jeast none that wero pereeptibie — so great 
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increase of expenses. Dazzled by the excitement of his 
new position, his vanity tickled, his sense of importance 
increased by being now " monarch of all he surveyed " in 
tbe large and increasing parish of Ditchley, Mr. Scanlan 
launched out more and more every day, and was every 
day less amenable to his wife's gentle reasonings. Not 
that he openly contradicted her : indeed, when differences 
occurred, he continually allowed that her way was the 
right way ; but he never followed it, and never lacked ex- 
cuses for not following it — the good of the parish, the 
good of the family, his position as a clergyman, and so on. 
He was not honest enough to say he did a thing because 
he liked to do it, but always found some roundabout rea- 
son why it was advisable to do it ; at which, finally, Jose- 
phine only came to smile without replying one, Single 
word. Women learn in time, out of sheer hopelessness, 
these melancholy hypocrisies. 

Meanwhile the curate's money "burned a hole in his 
pocket," as Bridget expressed it — a bigger hole every day ; 
and had it not been for his wife's earnings, the family 
must often have run very short — the family, which, be- 
sides.the younger four, comprised now a great tall youth, 
almost a young man, and a girl, small and pale, piain and 
unmteresting—but yet a growing-up maiden,on the verge 
of womanhood — more of a woman, in precocity of heart 
and feeling, than many of the young ladies of Ditchley 
now " eome out," and even engaged to be married. But 
there was no Coming out and no sweet love episode for 
poor little Adrienne. Her mother, looking at her, feit sure 
she would be an old maid, and was glad she saw no one 
she was likely to care for, so as to wound her tender heart 
with any unfortunate attachment ; for the child was of an 
imaginative nature, just one of those girls who are apt to 
fall in love — innocently as hopelessly ; and never get over 
it as long as they live. So, if she ever thought of the 
matter at all, Josephine was thankful that her girl, shut up 
in her quiet obscurity, was safe so far. 

Cesar was differeht. About him she had no end of anx- 
ieties. He was a manly, precocious boy ; füll of fun, keew 
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in his enjoyment of lifc; rough a little, though his inaitfl 
gentiemanhood kept him. from ever belog coarse. Süll, in 
spite of her care, his frank, free, boyish natnre inclined bim 
to be social, and ho caught the tone of his associates. He 
was growing up to manhood with a strong provincial ac- 
ccnt, and a ijauche provincial manner, mtich morc like the 
shop-boys, bankere' Clerks, and iawyers' apprentices of 
Ditchley, than the last deseendant of the long race of De 
Bougainville. 

It might have been a weakness, but she clnng to it still 
— this poor woman, to whom the glories of her ancestry 
-were now a niere drcam— her love of the noble line wiäi 
had npheld for Centimes that purest crced of aristocracy— 
that "all the sona were brave and all the daughters viiln 
otis." Kow, indeed, it was little more than a fairy Uh, 
which she to!d to her own Bona and daughtei'S in the vagne 
hope of kecping alive in them tbe triie spirit of nobilitv 
which had so shone out in their forefathers. Neverthe- 
less, ehe feit bitterly liow circumstaiiTOS wert; ilc ■ 
her poor children, and how it would be alraost a miracle 
if she conld keep their hcads above water, and bring them 
up to be any thing like gen t lernen and gcutlewomen. 

Her hiisband seemed very indifferent to the matter. In- 
deed, after listening for some time, very impatiently, to 
her argumenta that tliey should make sonn- • 
order to send Cesar to College, he ncgativod the wliole 
questiou. It did not affect hin) personally, and therefürc 
aaaumed but small dimenfiious in his mind. He mMs! 
saw Cesar except on Sundays, when it rather annoyad Wn 
to have such a big fellow, taller than himself, calling him 
fathcr. As he said one day to Josephine, it niade one look 
so old." 

And all this wbile the poor old rector lay in bis shüMlS 
room, or was draggcd slowly up and down the paths rf 
his pretty garden, a melancholy spectacle, wbicb gruduallv 
the people about him and his sympathi/.ing i i 
grew so acoustomed to, that it ceased to afl'cct : I 
islii^d that hc had every allevialion of his eondition that 
WPülth could Bnpply, they left him to be takcn 
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"bis faithful old servants until should come the happy re- 
lease — at first looked forward to continually, but gradual- 
ly becoming less imminent. Even Lady Emma — his most 
affectionate and nearest friend, though only a third or 
fourth cousin — after Coming from Vienna to Ditcbley, and 
staying a few days, returned, scarcely expecting to see 
him alive again. Yet he lingered — one year — a year and 
a half, in mach the same State; partiall y conscious, it was 
supposed, but able neither to speak nor to move. He ate, 
drank, and slept, however — passively, but peacefully as a 
child ; his eyes were often as sharp and as bright as ever, 
and the workings of his countenance showed consider- 
able intelligence, but otherwise his life was a total blank. 
Death itself seemed to have forgotten him. 

Mrs. Scanlan went to see him every Sunday — her leisure 
day, and her husband's busiest one, which fact made less 
apparent the inevitable necessity which she soon discov- 
ered, that she must pay her visits alone. From the first 
appearance of his curate at the rector's bedside, Mr. Old- 
ham had testified so strong a repugnance to his Compa- 
ny that it was necessary to invent all sorts of excuses — 
thankfully enough received by Mr. Scanlan — to keep him 
away. And so the formal condolatory visits, and sick- 
room prayers — spiritual attentions which Mr. Scanlan paid, 
because he thought people would ex pect him to pay, to 
his rector — were tacitly set aside, or took place only at 
the longest intervals that were consistent with appear- 
ances. 

However, in all societies he testified the utmost feeling, 
assored the parishioners that his "dear and excellent 
friend " was quite " prepared." Once, when this question 
was put to Mrs. Scanlan, she was heard to answer " that if 
not prepared already, she thought it was rather late to be- 
gin preparations for death now ; and that for her part she 
considered living was quite as important, and as difficult, 
as dying." Which remark was set down as one of the 
a extraordinary"things Mrs. Scanlan soraetiraes said — con- 
firming the doubt whether she was quite the pleasant per- 
son that she nsed to be. 
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Her pleasantness — such aa it was — sbe kept for Mr. 
Oldham's sick-chainber ; wbere the old man lay in hie saii 
ife-in-deatb all day long. He was very patient, nrdina- 
rily; euffered no pain ; and perhaps his long, loncly lue 
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roade hüu more snbmissive to that pcrpetnal s all 
which for him had begnn evenbefbre tbe imprisonin 
the grave. He seemed alwaya glacl to see Mrs. S 
She talked to bim, thoiigh not mnch — il wna such a tnoitrn 
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ful monologue to caiTy on — still he would look interested, 
and nod his head, and try to mumble out his uncertain 
words in reply. She read to him, which he always en- 
joyed immensely. She too; since it was the first time for 
many years that she had had leisure for reading, or consid- 
ered it right to make for herseif that leisure. But now 
she did it not for herseif; and it was astonishing how 
many books she got through, and what a keen enjoyment 
ehe. had ofthem. And sometimes she would simply bring 
her work and sit beside him, telling him any thing which 
oune into her head — the news of the parish, her children's 
doings and sayings; to wbich latter he always listened 
with pleasure ; and she had now no hesitation in talking 
staut them. Whatever the future inight be, it was set- 
tled by this time. Pride and delicacy were alike need- 
less ; the poor helpless old man could alter nothing now. 
So she lay passive on her oars and tided down with the 
stream. After Mr. Oldham's illness there eame a season 
of unwonted peace for poor Mrs. Scanlan. 

But it was a false peace — impossible to last very long. 

There is another pro v erb — I fear I am fond of proverbs 
— u Set a beggar on horseback and he will ride to the dev- 
iL" Now, without likening Mr. Scanlan to a beggar, or 
aoousing him of that dangerous equestrian exercise, there 
is no doubt he was one of the many men who are much 
safer Walking on foot — that is, too great liberty was not 
good for him. He did better as the poor curate — limited 
by his prescribed line of duties, and steadied by the bal- 
ance-weight of his sagacious old rector— than when he 
was left to himself, responsible to nobody, and with the 
whole parish on his hands. He was not a good man of 
business, being neither accurate nor methodical. Clever 
he might be ; but a clever man is not necessarily a wise 
man. Ere long he began doing a good many foolish things. 
Especially with reference to one favorite bUe noire he had 
— Puseyism, as it began to be called. A clergyman with 
these proclivities had settled in the next parish, and at- 
tempted various innovations — choir-singing, altar-decora- 
ting, daily Services — which had greatly attracted the youth 
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of Ditchley. They ran after the High-Church vicarjusl 
aa once thelr predccessora had run aftcr the yoang Evnn- 
gelical curate, which tlie old Evangelical curate did not 
like at all. 

Mr. Scanlan's congregation feil from him, which irrils- 
ted hia sniall vanity to thc last degree. He tried varioiw 
expcdiuuts to Iure them back — a new organ, a Dorcaa So- 
ciety, a faney bazar — all tbose reügious clisaipations which 
often Bucceed so well in a country Community wbich hap- 
pens to have plenty of money and nothing to do — but the 
errant sheep would not be recallcd. At Icngth, madden- 
'ed by bis rival's Biiceeaaea, and by the beanüful ne*' 
church that was being butlt for him, a brilliaut thougut 
Struck Mr. Scanlan that he would try bnilding too. The 
old school-house, coeval with the parish church of Ditoh- 
ley, wanted repairs aadly. He propoaed to pull it down 
and erect a new one, of commodiouH aize and Gothic de- 
sign, a great deal finer and more expensive than thc ob- 
noxious church, 

Thia idea reatored all hia old animation and sangnine 
euergy. He brought down an architect from London, and 
went round the parish with him, plan in hand, colleeting 
aubacriptions. And Ditchley still keeping np ita old apirit 
of generosity, these came in ao fast that a goodly sura was 
aoon laid np in the Ditchlcy bank, in the combined nanu» 
of the architect and the treasurer, wlio was, of course, thc 
Reverend Edward Scanlan. A vevy simple tranaaction, 
which, of course, nobody inquired into; and evpn Mrs. 
Scanlau was scarcely cognizant of the fact. Indeed, her 
husband had rather kept her in the dark aa to the whole 
matter; it pleaaed him to do it all htmaolf, and to say with 
a auperior air that " women knew nothing of buainese." 

But presently, top-heavy with bis success, he became a 
little difficuH to deal with at horac, and prone to get into 
petty squabbles abroad— womanisb squabblee, if I may 
malign my sex by naing the adjeetive. But I have 
aa much spite, aa much amallnesa, among men aa ai 
any women, only they were men who had lost all 
inanliiiess by becoming coneeittd egotist.s, wrnppod 
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eelf, and blind to any merit save their own. When these 
happen to be fathers of families, how the domestic bark 
is evßr guided with such a steersinan at the heim, God 
knows ! Nothing saves it from utter shipwreck, unless 
another band quietly takes the rudder, and, strong in 
woman's invisible strength, though with Streaming eyes 
and bleeding heart, steers the vessel on. 

So had done, or had tried to do, against many cross-cur- 
rents and dangerous shoals, poor Josephine Scanlan. But 
now her difficulties increased so much that sometimes her 
nnmbed hand almost failed in its task ; the very stars 
grew dim above her; every thing seemed wrapped in a 
dim fog, and she herseif as far from land as ever. 

Hitherto, though, as before hinted, Mr. Scanlan had hung 
up his fiddle at his own door, he had always played satis- 
factorily at his neighbors'. But now he did not get on 
quite so well with them as formerly. There broke out in 
him a certain quarrelsomeness, supposed by Saxons to be 
a peculiarly Hiberhian quality, and perhaps it is, with the 
lowest type of Irish character. He was always getting 
into bot water, and apparently enjoying the bath, aa if it 
washed away a dormant irritability, which his wife had 
never noticed in him before. Now she did, and wondered 
at it a little, tili she grew accustomed to it, as to many 
other faults in him, which, like notches in the bark of a 
tree, grew larger and uglier year by year. 

So large that the children themselves noticed them. It 
was useless to keep up the high ideal of paternal perfec- 
tion, which is the salvation of a family — the blessed doc- 
trine that the father can do no wrong ; that he must be 
obeyed, because he would never exact any obedience that 
was not for the child's good ; must be loved, because he 
loves so dearly every member of his household. Indeed, 
these young people sharply criticised, secretly or openly, 
their father's motives and actions, and continually made 
out of them excuses for their own short-comings. "Oh, 
papa says so-and-so, and nobody blames him;" "Papa 
told me to do such and such things, so of course I must do 
them;" until Mrs. Scanlan was almost driven wild by the 




divided duty of wife aud mather— .1 position so madden- 
ing that I should tbink a woinan could bardly keep bef 
senses in it, save by steadily tixing ber eyes upward, cm a 
liigher duty than eitber, that which she owea to ber Goii. 
But, for many a yeai', He who reveals Himself by tlie title 
of " the Father," and tbe promise, " I will be an husband 
unto yon," bad veiled Himself fvom her in the clouds and 
darkness generated by her mortal lot, which was such a 
daily mockei-y of botb these names. 

She herself was cruelly conscious how rauch she wis 
changed, and how rapidly chauging ; growing callotis to 
pain, indifferent to pleasuve, even that of her children; 
neglectful of her appearance and theirs; allowißg her 
household to sink into tbose untidy ways, so abhorrent to 
inbred refinement, which mark tbe last despondency of 
poveity. The bright energy witb which she used to 
preach to Bridget and the children 011 the subject of clean 
faces and cleau olothes, Order, ncatuess, and prettineas— 
siuce no narrowness of means warranted a family in living 
in a daily muddle, like pigs in a sty — all this was quile 
gone. She rarely complaiued, and never scolded. To- 
ward her husband, above all, she was falüng into that pas- 
sive state of indifferente, sadder tban eitber grief or am 
She took little interest io his affaire, aud seldom askec 
any questions about tbem. Where was the use of it, » 
she could place no reliance on his answers ? 

Oftoutimes, witb a bitter joy, she thought how inuch 
wiser Mr. Oldham had been than she in pledging to heep 
the secret, and how well it was that she still retained ii | 
if, indeed, there were any secret to retain. That, until the 
rector's deatb, she could not possibly discover. He inusi 
have made his will, but in whose possesBion it was,or 
whether any body was aware of its contents, sbe knew on 
move than that oftcn-appealed-to personage, the man in 
the moon, who sc-emed to have as much mfluenci- over hei' 
destioy as any thing eise, or any body either iu beaven 
or eartb. She feit herself drifting along io blind c 
not knowing from day to day wbat wouid happen, o 
she oiight to do. 
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Often, when returning home from her evening visits to 
Mr. Oldham, she wished she had never heard from him 
one word about his money or its destination — that she 
had struggled on patiently as a poor curate's wife, and 
made her boys little butchers, or bakers, and her girls mil- 
liners or school-teachers, to earn an honest livelihood by 
the sweat of their brow. Then again, in her passionate 
ambition for them, she feit that to realize this fortune, to 
give them all they wanted, and make them all she desired 
them to be, she would have " sold her soul to the devil," 
had that personage appeäred to her, as he did to Doctor 
Faustus and other tempted souls. She could understand 
thoroughly the old wives' tales about persons bewitched 
or possessed; sometimes she feit Satan almost as near to 
her as if he had started out of a bush on the twilight 
common, and confronted her in the visible likeness of the 
Prince of the power of the air — hoofs, horns, tail, and all. 

Thus time went on, and it was already two years since 
Mr. Oldham's attack ; yet still no kind angel of death had 
appeäred to break with merciful touch his fetters of flesh, 
and lift him, a happy new-born soul, out of this dreary 
world into the world everlasting. And still to the much- 
tried mother remained unsolved the mystery of life, more 
difficult, as she had once truly said, than dying ; and she 
knew not from week to week either what she ought to do 
or how she should do it — above all, with regard to her 
children. 

They were growing up fast — Cesar being now a tall 
youth of sixteen ; very handsome, with the high aquiline 
feätures and large-limbed frame of his Norman ancestors ; 
not clever exactly — Louis was the clever one among the 
boys — but sensible, clear-headed, warm-hearted ; with a 
keen sense of right and wrong, which he acted upon in a 
somewhat hard and fierce fashion, not uncommon in youth. 
But in this his mother rather encouraged than condemned 
him. Any harshness of principle was better to her than 
that fatal laxity which had been, and oontinued to be, the 
bane of her domestic life. 

Cesar and his father were cast in such a totally opposite 
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mould, tliut, as yeara advanccd, they naturally divided iitr- 
liier and taillier. Both were very mucb out of the house, 
and, when they met within it, they kept a polite neutrality. 
Still sometirfK's domostic jars oeeurred; and one great 
souree of Irritation was the father's extreme anxiety that 
liis son's acbool-days abould eud, and he ehould begin to 
tarn hia own living. Of couree, as he reasoned, a poor 
curate'ö sons could not expect their father to do more thau 
give them a reapectable education. The rest they must do 
fbr themselves. 

" Yes," their mother would say, when the quostion was 
nrgued, and say no more — how conld ahe ? Only ahe con- 
trived to atave off the evil day as long aa posaible ; and 
kecp Cäsar eteadily at his studies in the grammar-Bchool, 
which waa a very good sehool in its way, tili sometbmg 
tu med up. 

At last, unfortunately, eomethiiig did turn up. Mr. 
Seanlau came home one night in high satisiaction ; the 
tnanagcr of Ditehley bank having offered to take C&sar aa 
junior clerk, with a salary of a few Shillings a week. 

Josephine stood aghast, Not that ahe objected to her 
boy 's earniug his living, but she wished him first 
education that would fit him for doing it thoroughly and 
well, and make him equal for any chauces of the future, 
particulaily that future to which ehe still cluiig, as at h 
a possibility. But here, as on every hand, she was stopped 
by her sore Beeret. 

" It is a kind offer," eaid she, hesitatingly, " and perhi 
we may thitik of it when — when the boy lias qnite fintf 
Ins education — " 

" Finished hia education I What more educatior 
get? You surely don't keep up that süly notioo of bis 
going to College? Wh y, that ia only for latls whOM ] 
ents are weallhy — heirs to estatea, and a 

" What does my boy say himself about the matter ? 
iB old enough to havo a voiee in his own futnre." 
JOBepbine tu med to her son, who stood sullcn and siletit. 

"No; c-hildrenshould never deeide for tbomael ves,"' 
Mr. Scanlan, harahly. "You are talking, my dear wife, oa 
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if we were people of property, when in our circurastances 
the principal object ought to be to get the boys off our 
liands as quickly as possible." 

M Get our boys off our hands !" 

M Exactly ; let them maintain themselves, and cease to 
be a bürden on their father. Why, that big fellow there 
eats as mach as a man, and his tailor's bill is nearly as 
heavy as my own. I should be only too glad to see him 
paying it himself." 

So should I, father," said the boy, bitterly. 
Then why don't you jump at once at the chance, and 
say you will go to the bank ?" 

u Do you wish to go ? Answer honestly, my son. 
Would you like to be a bank clerk ?" 

"No, mother, I shouldn't," said Cäsar, sturdily. "And 
what's more, as I told papa while we were Walking home, 
I won't be one, and nobody shall make me." 

"Fll make you !" cried Mr. Scanlan, furiously. 

Cesar curled his lips a little — " I think, father, if I were 
you I wouldn't attempt to try." 

There was nothing disrespectful in the boy's manner ; if 
it expressed any thing, it was simple indifference ; Cesar 
evidently did not think it worth while to quarrel with his 
father; and, tamed by the perfectly courteous tone, and 
perhaps scarcely hearing the words, the father seemed to hes- 
itatejtt quarrellihg with his son. They stood face to face, 
Cäsar leaning over his mother's chair, and she clasping se- 
cretly, with a nervous, warning clasp, the hand which he 
had laid upon her Shoulder. A father and son more unlike 
each other could hardly be. Such differences nature does 
make, and often the very circumstances of education and 
early association that would seem to create similarity pre- 
vent it» One extreme produces another. 

u Cäsar," whispered his mother, " you must not speak in 
that way to papa and me. Teil us plainly what you desire, 
and we will do our best to accomplish it." 

" Papa knows my mind. I told it to him this evening," 
said the boy, carelessly. " Tm ready to earn my living ; but 
I won't earn it among those snobs in the Ditchley bank." 

K2 
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"How snobs? They are all the sons of respect*We 
people, and very gentlcmanly-locüiig young fellows," aaii 
the falber. " Quite as well dressed as you." 

"Very likely; I don't care much for my clothes. Bai 
I do care for having to do with gentlemen; and they're 
not gentlemen, Mamma wouldn't tbiuk tbey were." 

"Why not?" 

"They drink; thcysmoke; theyswear; they idle about 
and play billiards. I don't like them, and I won't be 
mixed np with them. Find nie something eise, some hon- 
est, bard work, and I'll do it; but that 1 won't do, and so 
I told you." 

And Cesar, drawing himself up to bis füll height, fiieJ 
his honest eyes — his mother's eyes — füll on"the uuiiior 
of his heilig," ;is poets and moralists would say — implying 
in that faet a elaim to every duty, every sacrifice. Trne 
enough when the author of a child's esistence has likewisf 
been the origin of every thing that ennohlea,and brighteus, 
and makes existence valuable. Not otherwise. 

My sou," said his mother, anxiously interfering, u bw 

imes it that you know eo much about these Clerks at lim 

tnk? You have nevcr been there." 

11 Oh yes, I liave — many times, on papa's messages." 

"What messages?" 

Cesar hesitated. 

" I meant to have told you, my dear," said his fätber, 
astily, " only it eoncerned a matter in which you take so 
.ttle interest. And it is quite separate from your laut 

iount; and you know I am very glad you should draw 
and cash all our checks yourself, because then you kno«' 
exaotly how the money goes." 

" What does all this mean ?" said Mrs. Scanlan, wearily. 
" Money, money — nothing but money. I am dck of tix 
very sound of the word." 

" So am I too, my dearcst wife ; and therefore I ne^er 
mentiou it. These were inerely parish mattera - n fllfl 
required in the school, whioh I have once or twice K0 l 
Cesar to get for nie." 

" Once or twice, father I Why, I have been to the haut 
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every week these two months! I have fetcbed out for 
you — one — two, let me see, it must be nearly two hundred 
and fifty pounds." 

"You are an excellent arithmetician ; would have made 
your fortune as a banker," said tbe father; and patted bis 
Bon on tbe Shoulder in a conciliatory manner. "But do 
not botber your motber with all tbis. Aß I told you, sbe 
is a woman, and you and I are men ; we ougbt not to 
trouble ber witb any business matters." 

" !No, m never trouble ber more than I can help," said 
tbe boy, fondly. "But indeed mamma asked me a direct 
question, and to put ber off would have been as bad as 
telling her a lie." 

" Yes, my son," said Josepbine, witb a gasp, almost of 
agony. How was sbe ever to steer ber course ? bow keep 
this lad in the rigbt way — the straigbt and narrow road — 
wbile his father — 

Mr. Scanlan looked exceedingly uncomfortable. He 
avoided the countenances of botb wife and son. He be- 
gan talking rapidly and inconsequently — about the school- 
building and tbe responsibility it was, and the great deal 
he had to do, with nobody to help him. 

" For, my dear, as a clergyman's wife, you know you are 
no help to me whatever. You never visit ; you take no 
Position in tbe parish; you inquire about nothing; you 
hear nothing." 

" I shall be glad to hear," said Josephine, rousing ber- 
self, with a faint dread that sbe had let matters go too far, 
that tbere were things it would be advisable sbe sbould 
hear. " For instance, this money tbe boy spoke of— I sup- 
pose it was wanted for the school-house, to pay the ar- 
chitect or builder. Have you, tben, nearly finished your 
building ?" 

" Why, the walls are so low I can junip over them 
still, as Remus did over tbe walls of Rome," said Cesar, 
laughing ; but his father turned away, scarlet with con- 
fusion. 

"I won't be criticised and catecbised, before my own 
son too," said he, angrily. " Cesar ! go to bed at once." 




The boy looked surprised, but still prepared to depart; 
kissed his inother, and said good-night to bis falber, po- 
litely, if not very aäecüoriately — Mr. Scanlau's fondling 
days witb bis childreu bad been long done. 

"Shall you want nie to take that raessage to Mr. Lang- 
hörne, father? I'm ready to fetch and carry as mucb as 
ever you like. Only I thought I beard you teil somebody 
that tbe money subscribed was untouched. Wbat am I 
to say if he asks me about the £250 you had?" 

Ceaar might not have meaut it — probably, abrewd boy 
as he was, he did not as yet see halt-way into the matter 
— but quite unconsciously he fixed upon his father those 
intense dark eyes, and the father cowered betöre them. 

" Hold your tongue, you goose ; wbat do yoo know 
about business?" said he, sharply; and then Cesar woke 
11 p to anotber fact — to raore facts tban it waB fitting a boy 
of his age sbould begin studying and reasoning upon, es- 
pecially witb regard to Ina own father. 

As for the ruother, sho looked from one to tbe othcr of 
them — these two men ; for Cesar was fast growing into a 
man, with all manly qualities rapidly developing in mied 
aa iu body — looked, and sbivered; shivered down to the 
very core of her being. God had laid upon her the he.iv- 
iest bürden He can lay upon a woman. She liad livi 
see her huaband stand self-convicted before tbe 
had bome to liiin. 

Convicted — of wbat ? 

It was quite true sho had taken little interest in this 
school-buildiug ; she havdly knew why, except that her 
interest in every thing seemed to bave died out. very rauh 
of late: a dull passive indirVerenee to Ufe and all its dnties 
bad corae over her. And Edward had so inany projeets 
which never resultcd in any tbing. She did not bdiere 
this wou!d,and tbonght little about it; indeed, the mere 
facts of it reaclied her niore througb her neighhora thau 
her busband, who seemed very jealous of her interferon«? 
in the matter. When his first enthusiasm had ceased, and 
the aubscriptions were all colleeted and placed in the bank, 
he gave np talkiug and thinking about it. 
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But now she must think and inquire too, for it had ap- 
peared before her suddenly, and in a new and alarming 
light. The money which Mr. Scanlan had drawn out, evi- 
lently not for business purposes, whose money was it, and 
ivhat had he done with it ? 

He had said truly that she managed all the household 
inances now. He left them to her, it was less trouble ; 
uid she had contrived to make ends meet^even including 
two journeys to London, which he said were necessary ; 
ind to which she consented more readily, seeing Mr. Sum- 
nerhayes was not there. The artist had found England 
too hot to hold him, and disappeared permanently to 
Rome. No fear, therefore, of his further influence over 
that weak, facile nature, with whom it was a mere chance 
which influence was uppermost. Except for one thing — 
md the wife thanked God all her days for that : Edward 
Scanlan's pleasures were never criminal. Bat what had 
le wanted that money for, and how had he spent it ? 
Painful as the question was, she must ask it. To let such 
i thing go uninquired into might be most dangerous. 

When her boy was gone she sat silent, thinking how 
>est she could arrive at the truth. For it was always 
lecessary to arrive at it by a sadly ingenious approxima- 
ion ; the direct truth her husband had never told her in 
lis life. Even now he glanced at the door, as if on any 
ixcuse he would be glad to escape. But at eleven o'clock 
>n a wet night even the most hen-pecked husband would 
.carcely wish to run away. 

A hen-pecked husband ! How we jest over the word, 
md despise the man to whom we apply it ! But do we 
>ver consider what sort of a man he is, and must necessa- 
•ily be ? A coward — since only a coward would be afraid 
>f a woman, be she good or bad ; a domestic traitor and 
lypocrite, whose own weakness sinks him into what is 
>erhaps his safest condition — that of a slave. If men 
mew how we women — all honest and womanly women — 
com slaves and worship heroes, they would blame not us 
>nt themselves, when they are " hen-pecked." 

Few raen could have looked less like a hero, and more 



like a w hipped hound, than Edward Scanlan at this it 
meni, 

"My dear," said he, risitig and ligbting his caDtä 
" don't you thiuk you had better go to bed ? It L 
enough." 

"I coald Dot sleep," sbe said, irritably. Sbe was oft* 
irritable now — inwardly at käst, and sometimes it showed 
outside, for she was not exactly an "anüable" worum 
Tliere was a sound, bealthy aweetness in her at tbe core, 
but she was like a fruit that has never been properl y shone 
upon, never half ripened ; she set a mau's teeth on edg« 
sometimes, as alle did just now. "How you can sleep,wiui 
that matter on your rniud, I can not imagine." 

" What matter, my dear?" 

"Edward," looking him füll in the face, and trying a 
plan — a very piteous plan — of finding out the tmth by 
lettiug him suppose sbe knew it already, " you have been 
doing, I fear, a very dangerous thing — drawing out for 
your own uses the money that was meant for your new 
school. When the architect and builder corae to be paid, 
what shall you do? They will say you have atolen it." 

ThiB was putting the thing so plaiuly, and in such a 
brief, matter-of-fact way, that it quite Btartled Edward 
Scanlan. Hia look of intense Burprise, and evcn horror, 
was in one sense almost a relief to his wife ; it eliowi-d 
tbat, whatever he bad done, it was with no deüberatcly 
guilty intention. 

" Bless my life, Josephine, what are you talking ab< 
If I have taken Borne of the money, I was obliged, I 
ran so short in London, and I did not like to c 
for more, you would have scolded me bo; if I did draw 
a hundred or so, of eourae I shall replace it betöre it is 
wanted. The accounts will not be balanced for three 
months yet." 

"And then?" 

"Oh, by then something ia Bure to turn up. 
don't bother me — I have been Itothered enougli. 
after all, if this was in your mind — one of the endi 
grudges you have againBt your busband — I i 
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glad you have spoken out. Why didn't you speak out 
long ago? it would have made tbings much easier for 



me." 



Easier, and for him ! Ease, then, was all he thought 
of ? The actual dishonesty he had committed, and its 
probable consequences, seemed to touch him no more than 
if he had been an ignorant child. To appeal to him in the 
matter of conscience was idle; he appeared to have no 
idea that he had done wrong. 

Bat his wife realized doubly both the erring act and its 
inevitable results. Now, at last, she not merely trembled 
and rebelled, bat stood literally aghast at the prospect 
before her, at the sort of man to whom her future was 
linked, whom she had so ignorantly made her husband 
and the father of her children. In marrying, how little 
do women consider this — and yet it is not wrong, bat 
right to be considered. The father of their children — the 
man from whom their unborn darlings may inherit hered- 
itary vjces, and endure hereditary punishments — viewed 
in this light, I fear many a winning lover would be turned 
— and righteously — from a righteous woman's door. 

Bat it was too late now for Josephine : her lot had long 
been fixed. All that she could do was to exercise the only 
power she had over her husband^to show him what he 
had done, and the danger of doing it ; to terrify him, if no 
other means availed, into truthralness and honesty. 

" Edward," said she, "nothing will make things easy for 
you. It is aseless to disgaise the piain fact. You can not 
replace that money; you have none of your own where- 
with to replace it. And if, when the bills for the school- 
building fall due, it is found that you have made away 
with the money that was to pay them, your act will be 
called by a very ugly name — embezzlement." 

Poor Edward Scanlan almost started from his chair. 
" You are joking — only joking ! But it is a very cruel 
joke, to call your husband a thief and a scoundrel." 

" I did not call you so. I believe you would not steal 
— intentionally ; and you are far too simple for a scoun- 
drel. Bat every body will not make that distinction. If 
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a man uses for himself a sum of wbiehhe is only treaSQro^ 
and it is public nioney, the public considers it thei't, and 
he will be tried for erubezzlement" 

Her hushand had sometimes colled her "Themis," and 
not unlike that stern goddess ehe looked, as ehe stood over 
the frightened man, growing more and more frighteued 
every minute,for he koew his wife never spoke at raudom, 
or merely for effect — as he did. 

" How can you say such tbings to me, Josephi 
I don't believe thetu. Tbey are not tnie." 

"Then ask Mr. Langhorne — ask any lawyer — any 
monly honest man." 

" How dare I ask ?" 

" That provos the trnth of my words. Ii" you had 
nothing wrong, you would dare." 

Her tone, eo quiet and passionless, Struck hira wilb reo» 
dread than auy storm of anger. Hc feit convinced hu 
wife was right. An overwheltning fear came over hiin. 

"Suppose it wero truej snppose I could not put tl> 
money back in time, and all were to come out, what would 
happen?" 

"You would be sent to prison, tried, perliaps Unat- 
ported." 

"Oh, Josephine ! And you can look at nie ai 
things — me, your own hushand! Cau't you help tuet 
Have you already forsaken me?" 

Quite overwhelmed, he threw himself 
like one of the children, and hurst into a parox 
childish weeping. 

Poor Josephinol What could she do? Only 
as a ehild — her miserable hushand : soothe hin» 
him in a pitying, mot.horly sort of way, not atl 
either reproaches or reasonings, for both were eqi 
hopeless. Evidently, what he had done IihiI 
now presented itselfto him in its true aspeet; and wlica 
It did so, he was confounded by the sight. He 
ally shnking with terror, muttering, " I shall he seDt to 
priaon — I meant uo hann, yet I shall be sent to priwn. 
And I shall die there, I know I shall ; and you will he l*ft 
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i widow — a widow, Joaephine, do you hear ?" — witli inaoy 
ithtr puerile moans, wbieh ehe. Hstcned to without b 
Lug much. Once or twice, wich a sudden recoil offeeling, 
»he looked kcenly at him, to discern if possible how mach 
of his agouy of fear and contrition was real; or how mach 
was contrition, and how much only fear. 

Edward Scanlan was too weak to be a scoundrel, at 
least a deliberate one. But yom- um 




haps, do the most härm, after all, besann yon can uue none 
of tbc ordinary weapons against tliem. You can <li.-iVml 
yourself against a Btraightforward villaiu ; but a man who 
criea "peccavi" to all you have to urge against bim, who 
ia ready to plead guilty to all tlie eins in the Decalogue, 
and commit them again to-morrow — against auch an one 
wbat Chance have you? 

Mra. Scanlan had none. To-night it was uaeless to say 
another word ; it would be like striking a man tliat was 
down. All ehe could do was to calm her busband's vio- 
lent agitation — to get hiui to bcd as quickly as possible, 
and then to watch by him tili he feil asleep, which he did 
soon enough, bolding fast by bis wife's band. 

Wretcbed wifo I forlom mother ! Heaven and eartt 
seemed leagued against her as she sat for houre in tbat 
dnll calm— alive to all whicli had happeued or might tiap- 
pen — yet bound by a tcmporary spell, wliieh made it ill 
unreal. She sat, the ouly creature awake in the hotise; 
and scarcely stirred untU dawn brokc over tbose aoiootfi, 
low hills, every outline of which she now knew so well— 
the hilla behind which lay the invisible aea which round»! 
that smiling France whence her forefatbers Cime. " Why, 
oh why was I ever born !" cried she in her heart. 

Ah ! not bere, not here in this dimly aeen, imperfect lift, 
must any of us expect to find the complete ans wer to llwt 
qucation. 



CHAPTER XI. 

In spite of her long knowledge of her husband's ch.inie- 
ter, Mra. Scanlan had expected — blindly expected — thai 
after last night he would wake np fully alive to bis po* 
tion, amenable to reason, and glad to be hei peil, cven if he 
could not help himself. But no ; he shirked it all He 
rose, after a good night's Bleep, as if nothing were ftttdn, 
avoided every allusion to unpleasaut things,and all c Kante 
of private conversation with bis wife, ate a liearty break- 
fast, and then set off for a walk, taking Ccsar with bim; 
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svidently — this companionship of father and son being 
very unusual — in order to avoid Cesar's talking with his 
mother at home. 

When Josephine perceived this her heart hardened. 
The tenderness which had come over her during the 
heavy watches of the night, when she sat by the sleeping 
man, and tried to remember that he was her husband, and 
she must save him, if possible, from the result of his own 
folly — to call it by no worse name — this softness dried 
up ; her spirit changed within her ; and the plans she had 
formed, the sacrifices she had contemplated for his sake, 
seemed but wasted labor, love thrown away. 

At dinner-time Mr. Scanlan did not return, but Cesar 
did, apparently of his own äccord. He had not been to 
school, but had been occupied in delivering various notes 
for his father — " begging letters," he had overheard them 
called in one drawing-room, while waiting in the hall — 
and the proud lad had gone home burning with indigna- 
tion, which he tried hard not to let his mother see. 

" Why should papa * beg ?■' " said he ; " especially money 
— and I know it was money, for I had to pay it into the 
bank afterwards ; several five-pound notes." 

" They were probably for the school," the mother said, 
and guessed at pnce that, by the common System of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, which weak people are so apt 
to indulge in, her husband had beön trying to replace his 
defalcations by collecting further subscriptions. She tried 
to find out what she could from her son, excusing herseif 
secretly by the vital necessity there was that she should 
know the truth; but C6sar was very uncommunicative. 
He had evidently been charged to say as little as he could 
of what he had done or where he had been ; and, being a 
boy of honor, he kept faith, even though it cost him a sore 
struggle, for he was passionately fond of his mother. At 
last he said, plainly, " Please don't question me. If you 
want to know any thing, ask papa," and stole out of the 
house. 

Then a great fear cäme over Josephine — a fear which 
only women and mothers who feel their awful responsi- 



bility towarda the young souls iutrusted to tbein c 
derstand. 

There comes a crisis in many women's livea — 1 
wonien who have made unhappy marriages — wheu tot 
wife becomes raerged in the inother; and the divin« iu- 
Etinct for the protection of ofTspring, which Providern* 
haa rooted in all oiir hearts, in some of ns eveo deejitr 
than conjngal love, asserts itself so strongly that every 
other feelmg beuds before it. I do not say that thi» 
ought to be — I only know tbat it is — and I believe there 
are circumstauccs which fully justify it; for lipon it de- 
pends the whole salvation of tlie cliildren. 

A wiae and good wornan once Said to me, " If ever yoii 
have to choose betwccn old and young, aave the young!" 
Darea any one preach the doctrine — " If a woman has to 
choose between husbanil and children, aave the cliildren P 
I think I dare! I give it as my deliberale opiniou that 
when the experience of long yeara had killed all hone in 
the father, and hie influence is ruining the children, ik- 
slow corruption of daily example addiug to the danger of 
inheritcd temperament, the inother ia bontid to eave her 
offspring frorn destruction ; ay, even if in eo doing Bfi« BM 
to cut adrift the blazing ship upon which once all her 
treasure was embarked, and escape, perhaps with lifo only, 
still with life. 

In what manner Joseph ine Scanlan came to thia eaw 
sion, during the miserable time which followed — when slie 
tried every meana to gain her busband's confidencc, W 
win him to acknowledge that ain was sin, and not. nurely 
"ill luck," and that instead of shutting hin eyes 011 bis Po- 
sition he ought to look it in the face and strive to retrieve 
it — I do not know. But that ahe did come to it I am cer- 
tain. Wild and terrible thoughts, nebulous at first, a 
then scttling into n ilistinet purpose, haunted her day a 
night. If she only had her children all to hereelf ! to « 
thoir bread and her own by the work of her bandi 
bring them up, if ever so poor, boneatly ; out of debl 
out of danger, out of falsebood and sliam relip-i 
the cowardly weakness which comes to the same r 
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Iness! She meant her husband no härm, she had 
sonal wrong to accuse him of ; she only wished to 
from him, as she would escape from small-pox or 
-fever, or any other infectious bodily disease, with 
poor little ones, whose moral health was in her 

ime her not, I only pity her ; and the horrible strug- 

* must have gone through before there even dawned 

mind the last resort of any woman who has once 

her husband — to leave him. How it was to be 

ivhere and in what manner she could maintain her- 

td her children without Coming upon him for one 

g — which she was determined never to do— was all 

at present ; but the idea having once presented it- 

her mind, not as a moral wrong, but as a moral 

rerminated there day by day. 

jounter-influence came to weaken it. Her husband 

l determined to avoid her, resented the slightest in- 

nce, and feil into fits of sullenness whenever she ap- 

ed, in the remotest manner, that vital point in his 

which hung over him and his like Damocles's sword. 

v it not ; he kept up more than his ordinary gayety, 

ed a grand opening of his new schools, as public as 

itor's melancholy State made possible, and accepted 

upreme self-satisfaction the parish's tribute of grati- 

>r his " unparalleled exertions " in the matter. 

ovation took the form of a public breakfast, to 

he, his wife, and family were invited, and whither 

sanlan, with all her children, had to go and receive 

ngratulations of Ditchley. Dr. "Waters himself — 

►od old man — presented the piece of plate, with 

feeling, to the curate's wife ; and hoped that these 

bly built schools, which did her husband so much 

and which bore his name on the corner-stone, would 

t down to posterity, as well as his three noble boys ; 

speech C6sar listened to, in silence, certainly, but 

curl on his lip not good to be seen in a boy who is 

ig to the praises of his father. 

how could the mother help it? SVve ooxAä. \tfft» 
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teach her son that hie father was a bero, or even an hon- 
est, brave, tnithi'ul, ordinary man. i»be could only leacb 
bim — alas! nothing at all; but leave bim to find out 
things for himself, and trust that God, wbo sometimes 
Btrangely instructs by Contraries, would bring all thingi 
clear to her poor boy in the end. 

And Walking home tbat day, with her band on his arm 
— Cüsar was taller thaa herseif now — Mrs. Scanlan made 
ii] i her mind. 

Her son told her that witbin a month the school »■ 
counta were to be settled, Mr. Langhorne beiog appointe4 
auditor. 

"Does your father know this?" she asked, Startled ob! 
of all precaution by the imminence of the danger. 

"Tes," Cesar answered; "bnt papa did not seem to 
eare." And, tbough saying notbing, the boy showed by 
his manner that he gnessed, plainly enough, why papa bad 
need to care. How he had found it out the mother darol 
not inquire; but that he had found out, only 
that his father had taken and used money whieb did Ml 
belong to him, was eufficiently clear. Also that his yonng 
honest soul was perplexiog itself exeeedingly about thf 
matter, and all the more because, frora some neiv tad BB 
welcome reticence, he could not speak of it to his ikimjI 
confidante in all thiugs- — his motber. 

Into his father's confidenee be had been taken to an 
extent wbich made Josephine tremble. Indeed 
vague fear of his children being set against him, Mr, SM 
lan had of late been unusnally demonstrative to them all 
UneaHy as Cesar was, it was evident that the debcate flal- 
tery of being treated as a man, and talked to lipon snb- 
jeets that even his mother did not know, was not witbdÜ 
its effeet — how eould it be at sixteen? When she thongbt 
of this, and of what it might result in, Josepbine grew 
halffrantic. 

Her basband eame home an hour or two afterwanls, 
greatly exhilarated by his Buccesa. Radiant with grati- 
fied vanity, exultiiig in his renewed popularity, and his «o- 
dotibtcd trinmph over hift Hitjh-Church brother. 
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been present and seen it all, he walked up and down the 
little parlor, admiring his piece of plate,and talking about 
himself and his doings, tili, as Bridget expressed it, "you 
would have thought the earth was not good enough for 
him to stand npon. She only wondered why the master 
didn't spread his wings and fly away at once, to the moon 
or somewhere, and then the family might get their tea 
comfortably." So said the sharp-witted servant, feeling 
thus much on the matter, and no more, for of course she 
knew no more. But the mistress, who did know, how feit 
she? 

First, a Sensation of most utter scorn — a wish that she 
conld hide, not only her children from their father, but 
their father from the children, who, she saw, were all look- 
ing at him and criticising him, with that keen, silent criti- 
cism to which youth is prone — youth, just waking up to 
the knowledge that the grand eidolon of parenthood is 
not an infallible divinity, after all. By-and-by there comes 
a time when, parents ourselves, we begin to have a tender- 
ness for even the broken image of what might have been 
a god — but not at first. The young heart is as stern as 
the young conscience is tender. When children cease to 
be worshippers they become iconoclasts. 

Adrienne sat watohing her father with those big, as- 
tonished, half-reproachful eyes of hers, but the rest only 
laughed at him. C6sar at last rose and quitted the tea- 
table, slamming the door behind him, and muttering, as he 
passed through the kitchen, "that he didn't think he could 
stand this style of thing much longer." So, as soon as 
she could, Mrs. Scanlan contrived to get her hasband out 
of the way, to cool his head, intoxicated with laudations, 
npon the breezy common. 

She walked with him for a long time in silence, holding 
bis arm, and trying to gather üp her thoughts so as to put 
what she had to say in the gentlest and most effectnal 
form, and to drive away from her own spirit that intense 
sense of disgust which now and then came over her — a 
sort ofmoral sickness, which no.familiarity with Mr. Scan- 
lan's lax ways had ever quite overcome. 
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We are all accustomed to have faulty kindred aml 
friends, being ourselves, whetlier we tliink it or DOt,veiy 
faulty too, But what would it be to bave belongiug lo 
us an actual criminal, who had not only laid himselfopa 
to the laBh of the law — tliat sometimes falls on innocent 
people — but was rually guilty, desorving of punishmeut, 
yet towards wbom we ourselves inust conliriue to ftillill 
those duties, and entertain that liabitual tenderneM, w\wb 
guilt itself can not annul or destroy ? 

Mrs. Scanlan askcd herself, What if any other man, any 
stranger, were likc her Edward, and had done what he had 
done, how would she have feit and acted towards htm? 
Undoubtedly she would have cut off herself and her chil- 
dren from the sniallest associatiou with him ; have piw 
him perhaps, but with a pity mingled with contcmpi. 
Now — oh the weakness of womanhood ! — though she 
planned quitting her husband, ehe did not Imte hfo 
Many piteous exeuses for him slid into her mind. He 
was so feeble of will, so regardlesa of conseqnences; why 
had Providence made him thus, and made her just tfce 
contrary — put into her that terrible sense of right and 
wrong which was at once her safeguard and her tormeiH, 
making her jealous over the slightest errors in tlRisc sin: 
loved, and agonmngly sensitive over her own ? 

Perhaps she was in error now — had been too hart lipon 
her busband; had made virtue ugly to him by over- 
pveaching it. Then she would preach no more, but aot. 
She had already carefuüy arranged a plan to get him out 
of his difficulty; if he agreed to it, well and good; if hc 
refüsed — But farther she conld not look ; she damd n>A. 

"Edward" — and her voiee was so gentle, Unit to her- 
self it sounded like a hypoeritc's — "don't go in just yet; 
we so seldom take a walk together !" 

Mr. Scanlan assented. Hc was in the best of temper«, 
the most eheerful of moods; you would have thunght hi 
had all the world at his feet. Whatever doubts mighi 
affect him, doubt of bimsotf never did. He talked to h» 
wife in a. deligbtcd vaingloriousness of all he had ÜÖM 
and mcant to do with re«arö\ to Üw \w\v Rcltoöls. 
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"But arö they paid for? Have you wherewithal to 
pay ? Did you replace the money you drew for yourself?" 

She put the question, not accusingly, but just as a mere 
question, and he replied, with easy composure : 

"Well — not exactly. There will be a certain deficit, 
which I can easily explain to Mr. Langhorne. He will 
never be hard upon me — me, who have worked so hard for 
the parish, and not been half paid from the first. It will 
all come right, you'U see. Don't vex yourself about so 
small a matter." 

"A small matter!" Josephine echoed, and hardly knew 
whether she was dealing with a chilcl, or a man so utterly 
unprincipled that he hid his misdoings under the guise of 
chUdish simplicity. " I am afraid, Edward, you are de- 
ceiving yourself. People will not think it a small matter." 

" What will they think? Speak out, you most intoler- 
able woman !" 

"They will think as I think. But why repeat what I 
have so often said before ? And we have no time for talk- 
ing, we must act. Cäsar teils me — " 

" What has he told you ? — the simpleton !" 

" Do not be afraid. Only what probably all the world 
knows — that Mr. Langhorne has been chosen auditor of the 
school accounts, and that they will be all wound up and 
made generally public in a month. Is it so ?" 

"Oh, don't bother me! Josephine, you are always 
bothering! Why can't you let a man alone?" 

" I would if I were not his wife, and his children's moth- 
er. Edward, just two words. Have you thought what 
will happen if your accounts are looked into and found 
incorrect, and you can not furnish the deficit, as you call 
it?" 

" But I shall, sooner or later. Of course I am responsi- 
ble. I shall teil Langhorne so. He will hush up the mat- 
ter. He would never proceed to extremities with me." 

" Why not ?" 

" My position as a clergyman — " 

" So a clergyman may do things which, if another man 
did, it would be called swindling ! I beg youx \ät&otl" 

L 
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—and MfB. Scan! an checked the passion that shook her 
from bead to foot — " I did not niean to use hard wordi, 
but I must use piain ones. For I believe, in spile of »II 
you say, tbat Dttchley raight vieiv the thing iu a different 
light from yourself; and that Mr. Langhorae, being n re- 
markably honest man, and having public money intrasted 
to hia honesty, would find himself uuwillingly obliged to 
have you arrested for embezzlement, cleigyman as you 
are. You would find yourself a little un com for table in 
tbe coimty jail." 

Edward Seanlan started. " Nonsense ! You are talk- 
ing nonsense 1" 

"Excuse ine, nol I am not speaking at random; i 
know it for a fact." 

" How can you know it ? You have not been bo mad 
as to go and consult any body ?" 

"I have not. A wife must be very mad indeed before 
she takes any body iuto her counsel against her husband. 
Bat she muat protect bereelf and her children, if ahe can 
I borrowed a iaw-book, and found out from it every thing 
I wanted to know on that — and other subjeete." 

" I always said you were a very clever woman, and so 
you ave. Too clever by half for a poor fellow like me." 

Edward Scanlan's speecb, bitter as it was, had au nn- 
derlying eunning in it ; it touched his wife's moat gener- 
ous point, and he knew it. 

" I am not clever, I do not pretend to be," she crieil, 
warmly. "I am only honest, and anxious to do my dnty 
to both husband and children, and it is so hard — so hard 1 
You drive me nearly wild sometimes. Edward, why will 
you not listen to me — why will you not trust me ? W&M 
motive can I have in ' worrying ' you, as you call it, but 
your own good and the children's ? God knows, but for 
tbat I woiild let every thing go — lay me down and di«. 
I am so tired — so tired !" 

And as she stood with her face to the siinset, even its 
rosy glow could not brighten her wan feattires or her hair, 
in the raven black of which were mingling many white 
st realen. Josephine had arrived at the most painftil c 
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for a beantifal woman, when ßhe is neither young nor old ; 
not even middle-aged, which season has sometimes a come- 
ly grace of its own; but prematurely faded, like the trees 
after a hot sammer of drought, which attempt no lovely 
autumn tints, bat drop at once into winter and deoay. 

Her husband looked at her, and saw it. He was in a 
vexed mood, perhaps, or eise he simply said what came 
uppermost, withoat thinking, but he did say it, "Dear me, 
Josephine, how very piain you are growing l" 

She turned away. She would hardly have been woman 
had the arrow not touched her heart, but it scarcely pene- 
trated there. She had long ceased to care for her good 
looks, and now she was too desperately in earnest about 
other things to mind what even her husband thought of 
her. It was not tili after wards that his words recurred to 
her memory and settled there, as bitter words do Bettle, 
long after the Speaker has forgotten them. Now she sim- 
ply turned the conversation back to the point in question, 
and discussed it as calmly and lucidly as she could. 

The plan she urged was, that Mr. Scanlan should bor- 
row, in some legal way, the sum wanting, giving as securi- 
ty a policy of assurance on his life, and finding a friend to 
guarantee his yearly payment of the same. This kindness 
she would herseif ask of Dr. Waters, or of Lady Emma's 
husband. It was merely nominal, she knew ; because, if 
Edward neglected to pay the few pounds yearly, she could 
do it herseif; her earnings through Priscilla Nunn were 
still considerable. Her practical mind had laid out the 
whole scheine. She had even got the papers of an assur- 
ance office ; there was nothing for Mr. Scanlan to do but 
to take the requisite Steps for himself, which — he being 
unluckily a man, and therefore supposed competent to 
manage his own affairs and that of his household — nobody 
eise could do for him. But his wife's common sense had 
simplified all to him as much as possible, and her clear 
head succeeded in making him take it in. 

It was of no use. Either he did not like the trouble — his 
Irish laziness always hated trouble — or eise he had that 
curiou8 prejudice which some weak people have against 



life assurance, a3 against making a will. Above all, he e^. 
was annoyed at liis wife's having done all this without .a- x 
Consulting him, etep by Btep, in tbe afiair. It seemed to -«r», 
imply tbat ehe had her own way in every thing, wbtch «J 

must not be. Hc brought in every possible avgument ■ 

Apostolic or Hebraic — to prove tbat even to criticise or - x ^ 
attempt to guide bei 1 husband was a dereliction from wii'e — ^ 
ly duty, which he, for one, was determined to resist, 

Far ditfereut was his tone tbe night hc flung himself atc»- ^ 
ber knees and implorcd her to belp him ; but then Mr_-^. - 
Scanlan had boen made an important personage to-day_-^„~ 
He was like one ofthose 

"Linie wanton boya who swim on Modders," 

of bis own vatiity and egotism, and the bladders had bw* —-■„ 
pretty well blown up sinee morning. Notbing that Mr*- ~ s _ 
Scanlan urged could in the least open his eyea to the rea^Ä/- 
ty of bis position, or persuade him that he was not sailin^^g 
triumphantly on a perfectly sinooth sea, witb all DitcW^^f 
looking at and admiring him. 

"Nobody will ever breathe a word against me," repe** 1 " 
ed he, over and over again. "And I dare say, if I man**£5 e 
him well, Langhome will arrange so that nobody even fi r»^ s 
the matter out. Then, of course, it will not signify." 

"Not signify !" 

Tears ago — nay, only montbs ago — Josephine \ 
have blazed np into one of her " fnries," as her husb» 
called thera; her passionate indignation against sbams *~ y .-, 
all kinds, and especially against tbe doctrine that e "** 
was only evil wben it happened to be found out ; but xiC^ "* 
she indulged in no such outburst. She did not even u» 
that sareastic tongue of bers, wbich sometimes could 8tin> — ^1 
and wouM have stung bitterly, had she not been such 
very conscientions woman. She merely echoed Edwin 
words, and walked on in silence. But what that silent 
covered it was well he did not know. 

So he made liimself quite eomfortablc, and even ebee.^- 
ful — satisfied that be was bis own master and his wife^^^ 
likewiee, and had nsed fully his marital anthority. 
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treated the whole subject lightly, as if quite settled, and 
^"Ould again have passed on to other topics. 

Sut Josephine stopped him. Her lips were white, and 
**^r hand with which she touched him was cold as stone. 

c< Pause a minute, Edward, before you talk of this thing 
5*^ing c settled.' It is not settled. You have a heavy tinie 
^^ibre you, though you see it not. I am very sorry for 

" Tush — tush !" cried he, much irritated. " As if I could 
^ot manage my own affairs, and take care of myself. Do 
*^t me alone. All I ask of you is to hold your tongue." 

"I willjfrom this time forward. Only it would not be 
^ir, it would not be honest, if I did not teil you what I 
**iean to do — that is, if things go on with us as they have 
fceen going on of late." 

" How do you mean?" 

Josephine stopped a moment to put into words, piain 
Words, though neither imprudent hör harsh, the truth she 
thought it right not to keep back. Stern as her course 
might be, there should be at least no concealment, no 
double-dealing in it. 

" I mean, Edward, that you and I, who always differed, 
now differ so widely, that the struggle is more than I can 
bear ; for I see that it is destruction to the children. To 
use your own favorite text, c two can not walk together 
unless they are agreed.' They had better divide." 

" I am sure I have no objection. Good-night, then. I 
never do take a walk with you that you don't scold me," 
said he, perhaps wilifully misunderstanding, or eise, in his 
loose way of viewing things, he did not really catch the 
drift of her words. 

She tried again. "I shall never 'scold' any more; I 
shall not speak, but act ; as seems to me right and neces- 
sary. I can not sit still and see my children ruined." 

" Ruined ! Why, they are getting on exceedingly well. 
They'll take care of themselves, never fear. Already C6sar 
knows nearly as much of the world as I do." 

" Does he ?" said the mother, with a thrili of fear which 
made her more desperate than ever to ßay t\\es& fotf ^Röt$& 
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— the fewest possible — which she had told herseif, at all 
costs, ehe must say. " I know, Edward, children are not 
to a father what they are to a niother; and to you espe- 
cially they have never been any thing but a bürden. I 
therefore have leas scruple in what I iutend to do." 

"What ai-e you driving at? What ia the raeaning of 
all these hinta ?" 

" I hint nothiug ; I say it out piain, Your ideaa of hon- 
esty and honor are not mine, and I will not have my chil- 
dren brought up in them. I shall, therefore, aa soon as I 
can, take a decisive step." 

" What ? inform agaiust me ? teil all Ditchley that your 
huaband ia a thief and a rogue f That wotild be a niee 
wife-like act." 

" No. I shall not inform agamat you, and I shall never 
eay one word concerning you to auy body; I ßball simply 
— leave you." 

"Leave me ! What ridiculoua nonaeuael™ 

Neverthele es, Edward Scanlan looked startled. Gentle 
aa hia wife was ordiuarily, he knew well that, when ronacd, 
ahe had a "apirit of her own" — that she always meant 
what she aaid, and acted upon it too. And aa aometimes, 
in hia mistakeii notious of propitiating her, he had told her 
himself, he was a little afraid of hia Josephine. But the 
idea ahe now auggested was too daringly untenable. His 
senae of outward rcspectability, nay, even his vanity, re- 
fused to take it in. After a momentary uneasiness he 
burst into laughter. 

" Leave me ! Well, that ia the drolleat idea ! As if you 
eould possibly do it ! Run away, bag and baggage, with 
the children on your back, and Bridget trotting iftec 
What a pretty aightl How amuaed Ditchley would be 
And how could you maintain yoursclf, you ailly vornan 
Isn't it I who keep the pot boihng?" (He did not now 
but it was useless telling htm so.) "Besidea" — and Mr. 
Scanlan drew cloaer to his wife, and tried to put upon her 
"the comether," aa Bridget would say, of his winning way* 
— very winning when he choae— "besides, Joseph ine, you 
couldn '( ieäre me ; you are fand, of me ■, ^oa know you 
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Josephine drew her breath in a gäsp, and looked from 
her husband's face up to the face of the sky, which seemed 
«o clear, so pure, so true ! Oh l the difference between it 
and us, between heaven and man ! 

"I was fond of you,"she said; "but if I were ever so 
fond — if you were dear to me as the core of my heart, 
and I had children whom you were doing härm to, whom 
it was necessary to save from you, I would not hesitate one 
minute; I would snatch them up in my arms and fly." 

" Here's a new creed !" and Mr. Scanlan laughed still, 
for the whole matter appeared to his shallow mind so ex- 
ceedingiy absurd. " Have you forgotten what St. Paul 
says, 6 Let not the wife depart from her husband V " 

" St. Paul was not ä woman, and he had no children," 

" But he spoke through the inspiration of Scripture, ev- 
ery word of which we are bound to receive." 

" I dare not receive it whenever it is against truth and 
justice," cried, passionately, the half-maddened wife. "I 
do not believe blindly in Scripture ; I believe in God — my 
God, and not yours. Take Hirn if you will — that is, if 
He exists at all — but leave me mine — my God and my 
Christ !" 

After this outbreak, which naturally horrified Edward 
Scanlan to a very great extent, he had nothing to say. 
With him every thing was so completeiy on the surface, 
religion included — a mere farrago of set phrases which he 
never took the trouble to explain or to understand — that 
when any strong, eager soul dared to pluck off the out- 
side coverings of things and pierce to the heart of them* 
he stood aghast. No Roman Catholic — one ofthose " Pa- 
pists" whom he lost no opportunity of abusing — could 
believe more credulously in his Virgin Mary and all the 
saints than did this " gospel " curate in a certain circle of 
doctrines, conveyed in certain fixed phrases, the Shibbo- 
leth of his portion of the Church, upon which depended 
the salvation of its members. God forbid that I should 
ailege every Evangelical clergyman to be like Edward 
Scanlan ; or that I should not allow the noble sincerity, 
the exceeding purity of life, the warm-hearted Christian 
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fellowehip, and wiile practica] Christian charity — oh, how 
infinitely wider than their creed !— of this body of relig- 
ioniata. But to any one like Josephine, born with a fceen 
and critical intellect, a paaaionate aonse of raoral justice, 
and a heart that will accept no temporizing until it has 
found the perfect truth, the perfcct right, tfais narrow form 
of faith, which openly avera that its principal aim ia its 
own salvatiou, becomea, even when sincere, so repulsive 
that ita tendency ia to end in no faith at all. 

She had occasionally horrtfied Mr. Scanlan by remarka 
like the foregoing, bnt thia last one fairly dumlbunded 
hiin. He regarded her with complete bewilderment, and 
tlien, not having a word wherewith to answer her, said 
" he wonld pray for her." No other conversation passed 
between them tili they canie to the gate, when he ob- 
aerved, with a patronizing air, 

" Now, ray dear Joaephine, I hope you have come down 
froni your high horse, and äre ready for aupper and prayera. 
Let ua drop all unplcasant subjects, I assure yoii I 
not angry with you, not in the leaat. I atways wish 
to apeak your mind. AU I want ia a little peace." 

Peace, peace, when there was no peace ! when the 
eat common sense, eveu a woman's, waa enough to : 
her on what a miue her huaband waa treading; how 
any tnoment it might burst at hia feet, and bring him 
all belonging to him to ruin in the exploaion. For, 
hia eyes to it as ho might, excuse it as she might, hia 
waa certainly embezzlement ; disgraeeful enough in 
man, doubly disgraeeful in a clergyman. When it 
to be known in a Community like Ditchley, bis fuuire an* 
that of his family would he blighted there forever. Th< 
atraw to which ahe had clung in case that other future, 
which she waa now so thankfnl he had never known of, 
failed — namely, that on Mr. Oldhara's death the liviug of 
Ditchley migiit be given to Mr. Scanlan, would tben be- 
corae impossible. Nay, wherever he wtrat her husband 
would be branded as a thief and a swindler, and, juntl; 
UTijnstly, tlie atigma of these namea would Test OJMH 
cbildren. It might be that in her long torment 
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money-matter8 sbe exaggerated tbe position ; still it was 
one cruel enough to madden any honest, upright-minded 
woman, who was a mother likewise. A little more, and 
sbe feit it would be so ; that her mind would lose its bal- 
ance, and then what would become of tbe children ? 

"Edward," said she — and her great black hollow eyes 
gleamed upon him like one of Michael Angelo's sibyls 
(not a pleasant woman to be married to ; a Venus or Ari- 
adne might have suited him far better) — "one word be- 
fore it is too late. Peace is a good thing, but there are 
better things still — honesty and truth. Listen to me; 
any honest man will see the thing as I see it. You must 
replace that money, and there is but one way — the way I 
told you of. Try that, however much you dislike it ; save 
yourself, and the children, and me. Husband, I was dear 
to you once." 

" Don't blarney me," said he, cruelly, and turned away. 

His wife did the same. That appeal also had failed. 
Bat she never altered her manner towards him. She was 
speaking only out of duty, but with no hope at all. 

" If you can once get clear of this liability, I will go on 
working as usual, and making ends'meet äs usual. And 
perhaps you will try that we shall be a little more of one 
mind, insteäd of pulling two different ways, which is such 
a fetal thing in the master and mistress of a household. 
But you must decide, änd quickly. We stand on a preci- 
pice which any moment we may feil over." 

"Let us fall, then!" cried he, in nncontrolled irritation, 
sbaking off her detaining hand ; " for I won't insure my 
life, and nobody shall make me. It looks just as if I were 
going to die ; which no doubt I shall, if you keep on wor- 
rying me so. There, there, don't speak in your sharp tone, 
which always sets my heart beating like a steam-engine, 
and you know my father died of heart-disease, though 
they say sons never take after their fathers, but their 
mothers, which ought to be a great satisfaction to you. 
Never mind ; when you've killed me, and are left a widow 
with your boys, you'll be so sorry !" 

So he rambled öh, in a sort of pitiful tone, but his com- 

L2 
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plainta, aa unreal as the bursts of carefully-arrangcd pathos 
in bis semsona, affected Mrs. Scanlan very little ; ehe was 
nsed to them. Though not robust, aho always found he 
had strength enough for any thing be liked to do. It was 
chiefly wben he dialiked a thing that hia health broke 
down. So his Ingubrious ftn-ebodinga did not wound her 
aa once they used to do. Besidea — God help her ! — the 
woman was growing hard. 

"Very well," she aaid, "now we understand one an- 
other. Yoa take your own courae, I mine. I have at 
least not deceived you in any way; and I have had pa- 
tience — years of patienee." 

" Ob, do cease that dreadful aelf-comp!acency. I wisb 
you would do soraething wrong, if only that you might 
have aomething to repent of. Tou are one of the terribly 
righteous people ' wbo need no repentauce.' " 

"An>I?" said Josephine. And I think — to use one of 
those Bible pbraaea ao ready to Mr. Scanlan's tongue — 
that instant "the devil entered iuto her, aa he entered iiito 
Judas;" and ahe pasaed into the last phase of desperatio 
when we cease to think whether we ought or ought n 
to do a thing, but only that we will do it. 

The head of the famüy walked in at his front door, c 
ing Bridget and the cbÜdren to prayers, which he I 
especially long this night, taking occasion to bri 
" Judge not, that ye be not judged ;" " First take ont li 
niote that is in thine own eye, and then ehalt thou ■ 
clearly to pull out the beam that ia in thy brother'a e 
with other aiinilar texts, all hnddled togothcr, higgle« 
piggledy, in meaningtess repetition, ao that the firat ] 
vine utterer of thera would acarcely have recognized His 
Own gracioua words. 

Josephine heard them, as one wbo heara not — who de* 
sires not to hear. She merely knelt down, and n» 
again, with the aense of evil possession, of the devil ii 
heart, atronger than ever ; sinking preaently into a i 
öl' .lull dpspair. Had thinga come to this pasa? 
then, let them come ; and there would be an end. 

An end I — 
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CHARTER XIL 

Even Lad Mrs. Scanlan wished again to reason with her 
husband, he gave her no opportunity of so doing. He 
scarcely spoke to her, or took any notice of her, but ad- 
dressed himself entirely to the children; and early next 
day he started for one of his three-days' visits to a great 
house on the borders of his parish, where the agreeable 
Irish curate was always welcome, particularly in the shoot- 
ing season ; when all sorts of dukes and lords " of high 
emprise" assembled to make war upon pheasants and par- 
tridges. Mr. Scanlan seldom handled a gun himself— it 
was unclerical — but he was great at a hedge-side lunch, 
and greater at a smoking-room conclave. Nor did he 
spare any tronble to be amusing ; for, like a celebrated 
ooantryman of his own, he "dearly loved a lord." 

When he had departed, saying loudly to Adrienne, in 
her mother's hearing, " that he was sure he should enjöy 
himself extremely " — when the house would be empty of 
bim for three whole days (and, oh, misery ! it did not feel 
empty, only free and clear), then Mrs. Scanlan set herseif 
to meet the future ; to ascertain, not w&at she ought to 
do, that .was already decided, but in what manner she 
could best do it. 

Deliberately, judicially, advisedly — out of no outburst 
of passion, no vengeance for personal wrong, but with a 
firm conviction that she was doing the right thing and the 
only thing, this woman contemplated quitting her husband 
— separating herseif entirely from him d mensä et thoro, 
as the lawyers say, from bed and board — for life ; since 
afler such a step there is no return. Nor was she a wom- 
an ever likely to return. She had much endurance — long 
patience; she was slow in making up her mind, but once 
made up she almost never changed it — suffered from nei- 
ther hesitations, recalcitrations, nor regrets, but went reso- 
lutely on to the end. 
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She knew her desertion of her husbaud would bring no 
opprobrium upon bim; quite the contrary — the blatne 
would probably bc lald to her own door. He had broken 
noue of the external duties of married life — was neither a 
profligate nor a drunkard ; had kept carefully within the 
bounds of worldly roorality, and probably the world would 
sympathize with him much ; th.it is, if he uiade public his 
wife's secession, which there was no absolute necessity for 
him to do. " Going abroad a while for the ohÜdren'a edu- 
eation," that was the nearest and most eonvenient fictiou 
to aocount for her absenee, and this ehe should leave bim 
tu füll liberty to use. For ehe had no wish either to härm 
him, or complain of him, or seek any remedy against bim. 
She wanted siniply to escape from him — to eseape with 
life, and only that, for she determined to take nothing with 
her, eitbcr of hers or the children's, except clothes. Nor 
would she ever ask a penny of him for inaintenance ; tbe 
whole income of the curacy should remain his, to spetid as 
he chose. Thue, to the best of her power, she meted ont 
strict equity between Iiim and hereelf, as well as between 
him and his children. They had never owed mnch to 
their fatber, except the mere gift of existence ; bencefor- 
ward she determined they should owe nothing. It wonld 
be her daily counsel to tliem to struggle, woik, starre 
even, rather than ask him for any thing. In the new 
and tevrible code which she had laid down for herself, to 
which she had been driven by most cruel circumstance, 
no love, no generosity was poasible — only stern, even- 
handed justice, the same on both sidea. She tried to see 
it, and do it. 

Feeling of every kind the miserable wife pnt aside from 
her entirely. Had she for one instant let the flood-gates 
of emotion loose, her reason, strength, and power of a 
would have been swamped entirely. 

She knew Ehe was acting contrary to most laws, 
cial and seripturnl, which the world believes in ; but t 
moved her not. It was Mrs. Scanlan's pecnliarity i 
her conseience clear, nothing externa! affeeted her in l 
legst; also, that it' dissatisäed with herseif, no prai 
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others satisfied her for a moment. Therefore in this her 
flight, from moral as from physical contagion, she consult- 
ed no one, trusted no one, but was resolved simply to 
take her children and depart. 

This departure must be sudden, and, of necessity, in 
Mr. Scanlan's absence ; but she would arrange it so as to 
make it of as little public a nature as possible, so that he 
might give it whatever color he pleased. Whether for or 
against herseif she little cared ; her only anxiety was to 
do the right thing ; nor, with that extraordinary single- 
ness of purpose she had, did it much trouble her whether 
other people thought well or ill of her for doing it. 

The only person to whom she meant to confide the Be- 
eret of her flight, and where she would be found, was Pris- 
cilla Nunn, upon whom she depended for future subsistence. 
Priscilla had oflen lamented that Mrs. Scanlan was not in 
Paris, where she had lately established an agency, in which 
house Josephine's skillful handiwork could have earned 
twice the income it did here. To Paris, therefore, the 
mother determined to go—la belle France, which she had 
taught her children to dream of as a sort of earthly para- 
dise, where the sun aiways shone, and life was all pleas- 
antness and brightness. That every one of her young folk 
would be eager to go— asking no questions ; for she had 
determined to answer none, except in the very briefest 
way — she had not a shadow of doubt. Her influence 
with her children was still paramount and entire. 

Once in France, and all her own, to be brought up in 
the traditions of her race ; in the pure Huguenot faith, 
such as she saw it through the golden haze of memory ; 
in the creed of chivalry and honor which, though poor as 
peasants since the time of the first Revolution, the De 
Bougainvilles had ever heid unstained — oh, how happy 
both she and her little flock would be ! 

Most of all, C6sar, who was just reaching the age when 
the most aflectionate of fathers and sons seldom quite 
agree, and nature herseif gives the signal of temporary 
Separation ; after which they meet again on equal terms 
as man and man, neither encroaching on the rights of the 
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other. In spite of their late alliance — more daogerons 
than any quarrel — Cesar and his father had beec far from 
harmouious fov the last year or two ; and the boy had 
confesaed that he should be only too thankfül when he 
was out in the world " on his own hook." 

Now Cesar was his mother's darling. Not opeuly — 
ehe was too just to let partiality appear— bat in her heart 
ehe built moro hopes 011 hira than on any of her children. 
None the less so becauae ehe aaw in him the old genera- 
üon revived. Joaephine had had a passionate admiration 
for her father — so atrong tbat it made her struggle to the 
last to keep sacred in her children's eyes that pitiful Imi- 
tation of true fatherhood which it had been their lot to 
have, while ahc herseif had been blcsaed with the reality. 
Her half-broken, empty heart clung to the image of her 
dead father which sbe ßaw revived in her living son — the 
hope that, passiug over a generation, the old type inight 
be revived, and Cesar might grow up — not a Scanlan at 
all — wholly a De Boiigainvüle. 

It seemed so at preaent. Besides being extemally so 
like the old viscouot that he startled her conünualiy by 
tones, gesturee, modes of Speech, as if it were the dead 
corae alive agaiu, be seemed in character to be stroug, 
reliable, truthful, honest; eveiy thing that his grandfather 
had been, and his father was not. And yet to confide in 
him, to enliat him againet his father, was a thing at which 
Joseph ine's sense of right recoiled at once. The only 
thing she could do — which she was in a measure forced 
to do — was to learn from her son the exact footing upou 
which matters atood. 

She did it very aimply, cutting the Gordian knot by 
what is at once the sharpest and safest knife that any 
body ever can uae — truth. 

"Cesar, I have some very important plana in my niind, 
which concevn you as well as myaelf; they will be Bellled 
in a day or two, and theu I will teil you them: in the mean 
time, teil nie every thing that Itas pasaed betwcen you a 
your father. I have a right to know, and papa know 
meant to ask you." 
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" Oh, Pm so.glad !" cried the boy, greatly relieved, and 
immediately began and told every thing. 

It was worse than she had anticipated, and cansed her 
to regret, not her haste, but her dilatoriness in compelling 
this confidence. With the rash incontinence of speech! 
which formed such a curious contrast to his fits of cun- 
ning reticence, Mr. Scanlan had not hesitated to explain 
all his affairs to his son — that is, in the light in which 
he viewed them. And he had for months past been in 
the habit, whenever he wanted money, of sending the lad 
about " begging," as C6sar irritatedly called it : borrow- 
ing from house to house smail sums, on one excuse or 
other, tili there was hardly a well-to-do family in the par- 
ish who had not lent him something, and never been re- 
paid. 

"And the stränge thing is," said the boy, who, his tongue 
and his conscience being both unsealed, opened his whole 
heart to his mother, " that papa does not intend to pay, 
yet seems to think this not wrong at all. He says that it 
is the business of the parish to maintain him comfortably, 
and that borrowing money is only doing as the Israel- 
ites did — 'spoiling the Egyptians.' Mamma, what does 
he mean?" 

The mother answered nothing. She did not even dare 
to meet her boy's eyes — she only cast them upward in 
a kind of despair, as if taking Heaven to witness that 
the step she contemplated was not only right, but inev- 
itable. 

It Struck her, however, that before she took it she ought 
to discover, not the equity — of that she had no doubt — 
but the law of what she was about to do : how far her 
rights extended, and what legal mode of defense she had, 
supposing her lot drifted her into that cruel position — a 
wife who has to protect herseif against her natural pro- 
tector, her husband. 

That night, the children being all in bed, and even 
Bridget's watchful eyes at last sealed safe in slumber, 
Mrs. Scanlan took down a big book which she had some 
time ago borrowed from Mr. Langhorne, and began care- 
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fully to study the laws relating to married women and 
their property, in order to aacertain what her rights were: 
only her rights— no more. 

She found, what man y an unfortunate wife and mottet 
haa found — that, according as tlie law of England then 
stood, and, with little modification, now Stands, a married 
woman has no riglits at all. 

First — for Josephine had strength and courage to write 
all things down, so as to have the case as clearly beforc 
her miud as possible — unless there erists an antemiptial 
settlement, every farthing a wife may have, or acquire, or 
earn, is not hers, but her husband's, to Beize and use at his 
pleasure. Second — that he may pereonally " chastiee" her 
— " confine " her — restrict her to the merest uecesBariea, or 
treat her with every uukindness short ol* endangering her 
life — without being punishable. Third — tbat, if ahe es- 
capes from hiin, he can pursue her and bring her back, 
forcing her to live with him, and share, however unwill- 
ingly, the bürden and disgrace of his wrong-doings ; or, if 
he diBÜkes Ulis, he may refnse to maintain her; while, at 
tbe same time, if she 1b able to maintain herseif, he caii 
swoop down upon her from time to time, and appropriate 
all her earnings, ehe having no defense whatever against 
him. Is he not her huaband, and all hers his, no matter 
how acquired? 

Then, as regards her children. After they aro neven 
years old he can tako them from her, denyiug her even 
access to them, and bringing them up exactly aa he 
cfaooses, within certain limits, which the law, jealons of 
interferenee with paternal authority, usually makes broad 
enongh. In fact, until they become of age, they are M 
much in his power as his wife is — mere goods and chat- 
teis, for whom he is responsiblc to no onc, so long as he 
offends socioty by no open cruelty or crime. 

Rieh women, who can make to themselves a h*rtio*4l 
of trustees, Settlements, etc. — those ingenious deviooa by 
which tlie better classes protect themselves against the 
law — are able to neutralize its effects a little; tmt for 
' women, working - women, dowerless women, this is 
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bow it Stands ; and thns, after a long hour of half-incredu- 
lous studying, Mrs. Scanlan found it. 

She sat perfectly aghast. In her ignorance she had 
never contemplated such a State of things. She knew 
marriage was, in a sense, a bondage, as all duties and ties 
must be, more or less ; but she believed it a sacred bond- 
age, the same on both sides, or rather a partnership, in 
which each had equal rights, equal responsibilities, and, 
did either fail in the fulfillment of them, equal powers of 
selfdefense against the wrong. For, alas ! such is the im- 
perfection of things human, that in all bonds we accept — 
inclading marriage — it behooves us not to forget the mel- 
ancholy maxim, "Treat every enemy as a possible friend, 
and every friend as a possible enemy." And it harms no 
men or women who have found in a married partner their 
best and closest friend to know that other miserable men 
and women, who have proved theirs to be their direst ene- 
my, have a refuge and protection provided for them by 
the law, which is a terror to evil-doers only, not to those 
who do weil 

Josephine Scanlan, now that she knew her lot, writhed 
under it as if she had feit coiling round her the rings of a 
serpent. It bound her, it strangled her, it hissed its hot 
breath in her face, tili she seemed nearly growing mad. 

She had married — which alone implied that she had 
been content to merge her existence in that of her hus- 
band ; that she desired no prominent self-assertion, no 
contradictory rights. Had her marriage turaed out what 
marriage should be, neither would ever have thought of 
their rights at all, only of their duties, and scarcely even 
of these ; for love would have transformed them into pure 
delights. But every union is not a happy one; every 
bridegroom is not what his bride believes him ; nor — for 
let us be just — every bride what her husband hopes to 
find her. In such cases, what redress ? For the husband, 
Borne, seeing he has the power in his own hands; for the 
wife, none at all. The man may be knave or fool, may 
beggar her by his folly, disgrace and corrupt her children 
by bis knavery, yet she can neither cut him adrift, a& ha 
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escape from bim. 



call her ander shnüar circumstanees, nor escape fi 
as Josephine Scantan desired to do. 

AH in vain. She found that, struggle as she roigbt, ei 
could not get free. Though she wanted nothing from ber 
husband, was prepared to maintain herseif and her ehüV 
dren, not interfering with him in any way, still he had 
just the earne rights over her, could pursne her to the 
world's end, take her children from her, possess himself of 
every thing she hod — and the law would nphold him ia 
this, so long as he kcpt within its bounds and committed 
no aetuat crime. There it was, clear as daylight — that 
however bad a man may be, however fatal bis influenae 
and dangerous his association to those belonging to hin, 
for nothing short of adultery or cruelty can a wife get pro- 
tection against him or succeed in separating herself from 
him and lüs fortunes. 

There are people who believe this to be right, and ac- 
cording to Scriptnre. I wonder wbether they would stül 
believe it if they found themselves in the position of Jose- 
phine Scanlan ? 

Ab she sat reading, in the dead of night, witb the how 
so still that the scream of a little mouse bebind the wain- 
scot startled her and made her shiver witb nervous dread, 
there came over her, first a senBe of utter despair, and 
tben the frenzied strength which ia bora of despair. 
Rights or no rights, law or no law, she wonld be fr«. 
Nothing on earth should bind her, an honest woman, to a 
dishonest man ; nothing should force her to kecp up um 
shara of love where love was gone ; notbing should 1er- 
rify ber into leaving her poor children to tbe contamiua- 
tion of their father's example. No, she wonld be free. 
By fair means or fool she would set herself free, and thetu 
likewise. 

A timid woman, or one who was keenly alive to the 
world's opinion, might have hesitated ; bat Josephim 
was corae to that pass when she recognized no law bat 
her conscience, no religion except a blind faitb tbat God, 
being a just God, would make all things rigbt in tbt- cod. 
Beyoad this she feit notbing, «xcent a resolute, f 
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and utterly fearless will, that was capable of any effort 
and stopped by no hinderance. While she sat calculating 
all the pros and cons, the risks and difficulties of the course 
she was still as ever determined upon — only it required 
now cunning as well as resolution, deception instead of 
truth — she recalled the story of a certain Huguenot an- 
cestress — also a Josephine de Bougainville — who, when 
the Oatholics attacked her house, stood at its door-way, 
pistol in hand, with her two children behind her, and 
fought for them — killing more than one man the while — 
until she was killed herseif. Josephine Scanlan would 
have done the same — and she knew it. 

No future contingencies on the side of expediency per- 
plexed her mind. Mr. Oldham's death might not happen 
for years, and when it did happen it might not affect her : 
the fortnne might be left elsewhere. Nay, if not, what 
matter ? As the law stood, it would not be hers, but her 
husband's ; and he would be as unscrupulous over thou- 
sands as he had been over hundreds. Once she had 
thought differently, had fondly hoped that the possession 
of wealth would make him all right ; now she knew the 
taint in him was ineradicable. His dishonesty, his ut- 
ter incapacity to recognize what honesty was, seemed an 
actual moral disease. And diseases are hereditary. At 
least, nothing but the utmost care can prevent them from 
becoming hereditary. Even as a noble ancestor often 
stamps his likeness, mental and physical, upon unborn gen- 
erations, so does any base blood, morally speaking — for 
moral baseness is the only real degradation — crop out. in 
a femily now and then in the most mysterious way for 
generations ; requiring every effort of education to con- 
quer it — if it can ever be conquered at all. 

Mrs. Scanlan's ambition for her children was altered 
now. Once she had wished to make them rieh — now her 
only longing was that they should be honest. The wealth 
of the Indies would be worth nothing to her if they learned 
to use it as their father — faithless in much as he had been 
in little — would assuredly teach them. Better that C6sar 
and Louis, and even delicate Adrienne, should earn theiv 
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bread by the sweat of their brow, and earn it honest/t; 
tlian that they should share any bread, even a fatber'ft 
that was unrighteously gained; or grow up re ekles«, Beif- 
ish spendthrifts, to whom wealth was no Messing, onljan 
added curse. If it carae, let bim take it ! she cared ncrt 
Her Hole hope was to Bnateh up her children and fly. 

Tbat very night Josephine laid her plans, moditicd aO 
cording to the new light which she had gained as to her 
legal position — laid tbem with a caution and foreaigbt 
worthy of one of those righteous conspirators agalast un- 
righteous autbority, who, according as they sticceed or 
faU, are termed in history patriots or traitors. Sorae ein! 
on a throne, others on a scafibld; but I think, if they h»vp 
an equally clear conscienee, Heaven gives tp bofh good 
rest. And good rest, strangely calm, came to Josephint's 
tired eyelids somewbere about dawn. 

She woke with the feeling of something having h»p- 
pened, or being about to bappen — the uort of feeling tliit 
most of us have on a marriage or funeral morning; they 
are strangely alike — tbat this day will make, for goodor 
ill.a great gulf between the old life and the ncw. Nuer- 
theless, she rose and prepared for it, as somehow or ollitf 
we all do prepare, with a factitious calmness, that grotfB 
easier each minute as we approaeh the inevitabie. 

On descending to her children, the first thing she *** 
was a letter from Mr. Seanlan, not to herseif but to Adri- 
enne, saying he was enjoying bimself so mncli that bc 
meant to stay away the whole week. Therefore she htA 
before her that week. Within it something might occur. 
No, nothing woiild occur — nothing that could save he' 
from the act which she fett was a necessity. Only a mir» 
cle could so change things as to cause her to change; artf 
miracles do not happen in these days. 

Simple as her preparations were,she found tbem a littl' 
diflicult to manage without exciting the suepicion of he 
household. At first she had intended to take Bridge 
with her; now she deeided not. No one should be 00* 
promised by her departure ; no one, until she was olearl; 
iway, should know auy thing about it. Besides.in fei* 
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ig Bridget behind at Wren's Nest, she left a certain 
paranty that things would go on rightly there, and Mr. 
äcanlan's physical comforts be looked after, at least for 
the present. 

For, strangely enough, up from the fathomless tragedy 
ofher heart came floating small, ridiculous, surface things 
—fluch as who would arrange her husband's breakfasts 
and dinners, see that he had every thing comfortable, and 
do for him the thousand and one trifles which — he being 
either more helpless or more lazy than most men — these 
ttventeen years she had been in the habit of doing for 
Um? Mechanically she did them to the last; even sew- 
ingbuttons on his clean Shirts, and looking over his clothes 
fa ßeveral weeks to come, tili the farce and the tragedy 
ofher departure mixed themselves together in such a hor- 
rible way, and the familiär facts of every-day life assumed 
wich a ghastly pathos, that she feit she must shut her eyes 
»od steel her heart, if her purpose was to be carried out 
it all. 

Bay after day slipped past ; as they slip past a doomed 
aan who has lost all hope of reprieve, yet has become not 
([etquite indifferent to dying — a death in the midst of 
ife; which, so far as this world ends, is ended forever. It 
■»ay be the entrance to a new life, but this life is the fa- 
"aiUar one — this is the one he understands. Somewhat 
•hos did Josephine feel when, night after night, she lay 
lown in her empty, silent Chamber, foretasting the loneli- 
fcflfl that would henceforward be hers tili death. Yet she 
*ver.wavered. She believed she was doing right; and 
*Hh her, that question being decided, no after-thought 
ivercame. 

Still, she deferred tili the very last making her only nec- 
fcsary confidence, which was to Priscilla Nunn. Even to 
terit would be brief enough, merely enough to secure the 
foithftd woman's help in Paris, and to conceal her address 
there from every body, including Mr. Scanlan. Further, 
Zither to Priscilla nor to any one did she intend to ex- 
Pkin. When we have to hew off a rotten branch to save 
Geregt of the tree, we hew it off; but we do not sit « * 



ing and hacking at it, and pratiug to all comera what 
härm it haa done us, and the reason why we cut it down, 
At least Josephine was not the vornan to do this: sbe 
acted, but she never talked. 

Having Bettled almost word for word — the fewest pos- 
sible — what she had to explain to Priscilla, ehe started on 
her walk to receive from the little shop the money lb.it 
was due to her— a tolerable sum, enough to take her and 
the ciiildren to Paris, and keep tliem there, at least beyond 
want, for a short time, tili she obtained the work which. 
with Priscilla's assistanee, she had no fear of getting. Ev- 
ery thing she did was done in the moat naethodical man- 
ner, even to the new name she meant to take — her moth- 
i;rs maiden name— which she did not think Mr. Scanlan 
had ever asked or heard. 

She had hoped to go throngh Ditchley without meeting 
any one sbe knew, but just before she reached Priscilla'e 
shop she was stopped by Mr. Langhoroe, whora she had 
not seen for some tirac, eince the suddeu friendlinefla which 
had sprung up between them after Mr. Oldham's illness 
had as suddenly died down — she well guessed wby. 
From her husband's irritability whenever the lawyer wa* 
named, she knew he had tried to bon-ow from him, and 
failed : after which little episode Mr. Scanlan coold never 
see merit in any body : so Josephine let this friend also 
drop from her, as she did all her friends. It was safest 
and best for them and for her. 

Still she and Mr. Langhorne spoke kindly wlicn they 
did meet, and now he crossed the etreet to join her. He 
had been calling at the Rectory, he said— bad fonnd Mr. 
Oldham somewhat better, and the nurse, trying to make 
out the poor invalid's confused speecb, bad caugbt the 
name of Mre. Scanlan, Wonld it not be well, Mr. " 
hörne suggested, for Mrs. Scanlan to go and see him 

Josephine hesitated. Great griefs had so swallowi 
her lesser ones that she liad not viaited her poor old 
for weeks past. Now that she was quitting him too— for 
what must surely be an eternal farewell — she tbonght eh* 
oaght to go and see him once more. It would " 
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she had always kept a tender corner in her heart for Mr. 
Oldham; but happily he would never know the pain. 

u Do you really think he wants me, or that he has be- 
sann again to notice any body? In that case I would 
^ladly go much oftener than I do." 

What was she promising, when she could fulfill noth- 
ing ? when in a few days — nay, a few hours — her fate 
would have come, and she would have left Ditchley for- 
ever? Struck with a sudden consciousness of this, she 
stopped abruptly — so abruptly that Mr. Langhorne turned 
hiß keen eyes upon her; which confused her still more. 

Then he said, in a somewhät formal manner, "I do not 
urge you to go ; I never have urged you, knowing it could 
make no difference in any thing now. Still, if our poor 
friend has any consciousness — and we never know how 
mueh he has — I think it would be a kind thing for you to 
see him often." 

" I will go at once," she said, and, parting from Mr. 
Langhorne, took the turning towards the Rectory, passing 
Priscilla Nunn's door. As she passed it she was conscious 
of a certain relief : in being able to keep, if for only an 
hour longer, the bitter secret which she had hitherto so 
rigidly hidden from all her neighbors, which, so long as it 
is unconfessed, seems still capable of remedy — the misery 
of an unhappy marriage. 

The Rectory garden looked sweet as ever, carefully 
tended by the honest old gardener whom Bridget would 
not marry. Mrs. Scanlan stopped to speak to him, and ask 
after his new wife, a young and comely woman, to whom, 
in spite of Bridget, he made an exceedingly good husband. 

Tes, he was very comfortable, he said — hadn't a care in 
the world except for the dear master, and the grief it was 
to keep the garden so nice with nobody to look at it. He 
only wished Mrs. Scanlan would come sometimes and 
make herseif at home there, and say what she'd like to 
have done in it, since perhaps, when it pleased God to 
take the dear master out of his troubles, she might come 
there for good and all. 

Josephine shrank back, knowing well what the ho\&«& 




fellow alluded to— the common talk of the parisb, that Mr. 
Scanlan was to sacceed Mr. Otdham ae rector of IMtchley. 
It eeemed as if every word that Gvery body said to her 
that day was fated to stab her like a knife. 

But when she went up stairs to Mr. Oldham's room her 
agitation aubsided, and a stränge peacefnhiess came orcr 
her. It often did in presenee. ofthat living corpse, which 
had all the quietneas of death itself, and some of the ^ 
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ty ; for the face was not drawn or altered ; and any one 
whom he liked to see Mr. Oldham was still able to wel- 
come with his old smile — as he welcomed his visitor now ; 
signalling for her to come and sit beside him, and take 
possession of his powerless hand. 

Though there was as yet in his countenance no sign of 
that merciful order of release which his nearest and dear- 
est could not but have hailed as the best blessing possible 
to the poor old man, still this smile of his seemed more se- 
rene than ordinary, and his eyes rested upon his visitor 
with a wistful affectionateness, as if he too were taking a 
farewell — his farewell of her, not hers of hira. In the still- 
ness of the sick-room, Mrs. Scanlan forgot for a time every 
thing but her poor old friend, who had been so true to her, 
and so faithfuÜy kind to her. Her personal guiefe melted 
away, her bitter and troubled spirit grew calm. The si- 
lent land, the land where all things are forgotten, whicli 
was, alas ! the only light in which she looked at the invis- 
ible world — for her husband's heaven was almost as ob- 
noxious to her as his hell — became a less awful, nay, a de- 
sirable country. In it she might perchance find again — 
only perchance ! for every thing connected with religious 
faith had grown doubtful to her — those who had loved 
her» and whom it had been noble, not ignoble, to love ; her 
mother, dead when she was still a child ; her father, the 
vivid remembrance of whom alone made her still believe 
in the fatherhood of God ; possibly even her little infants, 
who had but breathed and died, and were now laid safely 
asleep.in Ditchley church-yard. As she sat by Mr. Old- 
ham's bed she could see their white head-stone gleam in 
the sunset. And she thanked God that they at least were 
safe — these three out of her nine. 

And into this unknown land, to join this dear known 
Company, Mr. Oldham would soon be travelling too. The 
puerile and altogether material fantasy, which is yet not 
unnatural, that she should like to send a message by him 
to her dead, affected her strangely. It would have been 
such a comfort ; just one word to teil her father that she 
was struggling on her best through this rough world, but 

M 
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would be so glad to be with him, and at peace. Sbe sat 
until the teara came droppiog quietly ; sat, ho Wirig Mr. 
Oldhani'e hiiud, and spcakiug a little oow and tben, iu that 
Bad mouologne which was all tbat was poasible witb him 
now. But still sbe feit less unhappy, less froren up. The 
sense of filthy liiere — of money, money, money, beirig the 
eugrossing subjeet of life, ita one hope, fear, and incessant 
auxiety — faded away in the distance. Here, beside that 
motionless figure, never to be moved again tili lifted frora 
the bed ioto the coffin, the great truth that we brought 
nothing ioto Ulis world, and it ia certain we cau carry 
notbing out, forced itself upou her, with a so ot hing 
strength,as it bad never done before. 

She might have remained longer on tbis, which ehe 
meant to be her last visit — only in the external calm and 
cheerfulness that mnat be kept np with Mr. Oldham it 
wonld not do to think of such things — but Di-. Waters 
came in, and when ahe rose to go home he asked her if 
she would aeeept an old man's escort over the common; 
it was growing too dark for a lady to cross it alone. 

"Thauk you," said she, touched by the kindness, and 
ataid. For oue day moro sbe miglit still aafely put off her 
arrangement with Prisciüa, and so extreme was her shrink- 
ing, even within herseif, from all final rueasures, that l.hi» 
was rather a relief. A velief too it was that, in bidding 
good-night to Mr. Oldhara, she added — and sincerelv 
meant it— " I ehall come again and sce you to-morrow," 
and so avoided the last pang of farewell. 

"When they went away together she asked her good 
friend tbe doctor wbat he thought of bis patient'a State, 
and how long it inight continite. Not that tbis would af- 
fect her purposes In any way; for ehe had detennined iv 
shonkl not; still she wanted to know. 

But no medical wisdom couhl pronounce an opinion. 
Dr. Watera thought that life, raere animal life, migbt lin- 
gcr in tbat helplesa frame for months or years, or another 
stroke might come, and the fUckcring taper be extingnish- 
ed immediately. But in either case the old man 
likcly to snffer any more. 
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" Thank God for that !" sighed Mrs. Scanlan, with a cu- 
rious sort of envy of Mr. Oldham. 

She had had it before — that desperate craving for rest, 
only rest ! as if the joys of Paradise itself would be mere 
-weariness ; and all she wanted was to lie down in the dark 
and sleep. There was upon her that heavy hush before a 
storm ; before the God of mercy as well as judgment arises 
in lightning and thanders to rouse as out ofthat lethargy 
which, to living souls, is not repose but death. Almost 
before she had time to breathe the storm broke. 

"Mrs. Scanlan," said Dr. Waters, suddenly, pressing her . 
hand with a kindly gesture, for he knew her well, had been 
beßide her in many a crisis of birth and death, and was 
well aware, too, though he never referred to it, how faith- 
fully she had kept his own miserable domestic secret in 
years past — "Mrs. Scanlan, where is your husband to- 
day?" 

She told him. 

"I am glad. A week's amusement will be good for him. 
He is quite well, I hope ?" 

"Perfectly well." 

One of those shivers which superstition calls " Walking 
over one's own grave" ran through Josephine. Did Dr. 
Waters suspect any thing? Or was it only her own vague 
terror, which had made her feel for weeks past as if she 
were treading on a mine, that she discovered in his words 
something deeper than ordinary civility ? Had he discov- 
ered any thing of her husband's misdoings ? She feared, 
but her fear was altogether different from the reality. It 
came soon. 

" I walked home with you to-night, partly that I might 
say a word to you about your husband. You are too sen- 
sible a woman to imagine I mean more than I say, or to 
give yourself groundless alarm." 

"Alarm!" she repeated, her mind still running in the 
one groove where all her misery lay. " Teil me quickly ; 
do teil me." 

" Nay, there is really nothing to teil : it is merely a 
harmless bit of precaution. You are aware that your hus- 



band consulted me the othcr day about effocttng an assar- 
anceon bis life?" 

She was not aware, but that mattered little. " Go od, 
please." 

" He said you were very anxious he should do it, and hc- 
had refused, bnt, like tbe disobedient son in the parable, 
atterwards he repented and went. You wiehed it, he add- 
ed, as a proviision for yourself and tbe chüdren." 

" I ! Provision for me and tbe cbildren !" Even yet she 
had not grown accustoined to ber husband's startling mod- 
• ifications of facts. 

The qnick-witted pbysician saw her angry eonfusion, and 
tried to help her tbiough it. " Well, well, it was some- 
tbing oi" tbe kind. I can not be very aecurate, and I never 
interfere in family affairs. All I want to urge npon you 
is, unless there is some very urgent necessity, do not let 
him try to iusure his life." 

" Why not ?" said she, facing tho truth in her direct, ai- 
moat fierce way. 

" Because I am afraid no office woukl take him. He has 
— this need not frighten you ; bundreds have it ; I have it 
myself, and yon see what an old man I have grown to— 
but hc has eonfirmed diseasc of the heart." 

" Oh, doctor I" 

This was all she said, though the bolt, God'a own bolt 
of terror, sent to rouse her from her lethargic despair, bad 
fidlen in her very sight. In all her thougbts about her 
husband the thought of bis death bad never crosaed ber 
Imagination. He seemed one of the sort of peoplc who 
live forever, and enjoy life under all circumstanees — being 
blessed with an easy temper, a good digestion, and no heart 
to speak of. That he, Edward Scanlan, should best about 
with him a confirmed mortal diaease, and not feel it, not 
know it ; the tliing was impossible ; and she said »o vehe 
mcntly. 

Dr. Waters shook bis head. "It is a very good tdina 
that he does not know it, and be never may, for this sort 
of complaint advances so slowly that he may live many 
yoars, and die of some other disease after all. ! 
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it is, and any doctor could find it out — the doctor of the 
assurance Company most certainly would. And if Mr. 
Scanlan, with his nervous temperament, were told of it, 
the consequences might be serious. Therefore, I teil his 
wife, who is the bravest woman I know, and who can keep 
a Beeret better tban any other woman I know." 

"Ah !" feeling that upon her was laid — and laid for life 
— another bürden. No lying down to rest now ; ßhe must 
arise and bear it. " What must I do? What can I do?" 
she said at last. 

" Nothing. Forewarned is forearmed. Telling you this 
seems cruel, but it is the best kindness. Cheer up, my 
dear Mrs. Scanlan. I am sure you have looked so ill of 
late that your husband may live to bury you yet, if that 
is what you desire. Only take care of him; keep him 
from overexcitement, and, above all, from assurance Of- 
fices." 

"I understand. I will remember. Thank you. You 
are very kind." 

Her words, brief and mechanical, were meant as a good- 
bye, and Dr. Waters took them as such, and left her at the 
gate of Wren's Nest without offering to go in. Nor did 
she ask him ; the strain upon her was such that, if it had 
lasted another ten minutes, she feit as if she would have 
gone mad. 

She sat down, a few yards only from her own door, be- 
hind a furze-bush on the common, which lay all lonely and 
silent under the stars, and tried to collect her thoughts to- 
gether, and realize all she had heard. 

I have said that in the noblest sense of love, clear-eyed, 
uplooking, trustful, that ever loves the highest, Mrs. Scan- 
lan had ceased to love her husband. Natural affection 
may revive by fits and Starts, and a certain pitiful tender- 
ness is long of dying ; but that a good woman should go 
on loving a bad man, in the deep and holy sense of wom- 
an's love, is, I believe, simply impossible. If she did, she 
would be either a fool — or something worse. But often, 
when love is dqad and buried,duty arises out of its grave, 
assuming its likeness, even as the angel assumed thaA» o& 
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King Robert of Sicily, tili one can not teil wliidi is tliß 
kitig aud which the angel; and over this divine traveaty 
we may weep, but we dare not smile. 

Thia Edward Scanlau of to-day wag in nowise diflknül 
from the Edward Scaulan of yesterday. And yet bis wife 
feit that her relation to bim was totally ehanged. So long 
as he was well and happy, gayly careering throngh life, 
indifferent to cvery body but bimself, solfish, unpiineijiled, 
diahonest, and yet of that eaay nature that he would al- 
ways contrive to fall on his feet, and reappear on the best 
terms with cvery body; then she feit no compUDCtion at 
quitting hini: nay, her desertion became a righteoiiB act. 
But dow? Every noble, t ender, generous feeling in the 
womau's breast revolted at doing the very thing which an 
liour before ehe had been resolved upon. 

This cbange Beemed hsirdly her own aet — at least she 
did it more by instinct than raasoning ; indeed, ehe hardiy 
reasoned at all ahont it, or pauscd to eonsider wbether, in 
thus totally ignoring her past reeolvo, she nceded to blame 
herseif Ibrhaving ever made it. The thing was now im- 
possible; that was enougb. While dospcrately pursuing 
one course, fate or cireiimstance or Providence liad scized 
her with a strong right band, and flung her upon another. 

"I can't go away," she said, and roeked herseif to and 
fro, with sobs and teara. " I inust ' take eare of him,' as 
Dr. Walers told me. What could he do without me? 
What should I do if be wanted me, and I were not thore ;" 

This was all she thought, all she argued. Her single- 
minded nature took all things simply, without morbid in- 
trospection, or needless self-reproaeli. Indeed, she hardiy 
thought of herseif at all in the matter, until there sudden- 
Iy flaahed across her the reinem branoe of the cbildren — 
and for a minute or two her liead was in a whirl, and she 
was unable to see the path of duty clearly. Only duty. 
No sentimetital revulsion of feeling drow her baek to the 
days when the children were not, and her young loi 
husband was to her all in all. Those days were dead 
ever; he had himself destroyed Ihem. She nev^r 
;nised from heraeVf tfi&t her chiir 
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. ^cumbrances," as Mr. Scanlan often called them — were 
J^finitely dearer to her than he. She must save her chil- 
^ren, bat was she to do it by forsaking their father? 

"Those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 

asunder." Most true — not man. But there are cases 

when God himself does it ; when with His righteous sword 

of divißion He parts the wicked from the innocent, the 

pure from the impure. The difficulty is for our imperfect 

mortal vision to see this — to recognize the glitter of that 

sharp, inevitable sword, and acquiesce in the blow of the 

invisible Hand. 

Josephine attempted it not. Nor do I attempt to judge 
her either in what she did or what she did not do ; I only 
State the result — that her communication with Priscilla 
Nunn was never made; and it was not until both were 
dead that any one ever knew how near she had been to 
quitting her husband forever. 

For more than an hour Mrs. Scanlan sat crouched under 
that furze-bush, open only to the gaze of the Stars, forever 
marching on in their courses, irresistibly, remorselessly, 
taking no heed of any one of us all. Then, impelled by a 
vague consciousness that the night was very chilly, that if 
ßhe took cold she should be ill, and if she were ill, what 
would become of the household, she rose and went in- 
doors. 

Not to the children, though she heard their voices at 
play in the parlor, but up at once to her own room. 
There, in passing, she rested her hand upon the pillow 
where her husband's head had lain for seventeen years, 
turned round, stooped, and kissed it. 

" I will not go," she said. " Who will hold fast to him 
if I do not ? No, I'll not go." 



CHARTER XIH. 



Mrs. ScanIiAn had füll time for reconsidering her deter- 
raination, had she been so inclined, for her husband did 
not return on the day he had named — not even though 
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t on to him a note from Mr. Langhon] e, nrgently 
requesting the seltling of the school aceounts. Evidentlv 
he had put off to the last extrcmity possible the fatid cri- 
eis, and was afraid to meet it even now. She was not, 
though sbe knew it must come, and soon ; but it only con- 
firmed her resolution not to quit him. 

Womeo ave stränge creatures — L, a wornan, say it. Mut 
tbiuk they know us ; but they never do. They arc at oni* 
above us and below üb, but always different from üb, botU 
in our good points and our bad. 

Josephine had never bad aoy real happinesa in herUns- 
band ; ueitber comfort, nor trust, nor rest. Fond of her 
he undoubtedly was, even yet ; but it was a man '6 sortof 
fonducss, beginning and endiug in himself, from the greit 
ose and support she was to him. Unto her he had beeti» 
perpetual gnef, a never-ccasing anxiety; yet the tdea of 
lostng tbis, of letting bim go and doing witbont him,or 
vatber of allowing bim to do without her, presented itself 
to her now as a simple impossibility. The tic whkh 
bound her was not love— I should profane the word if I 
called it so — but a stern, heroie, open-eyed faillifnlness: 
.. __seeing every one of the thonis of her most difficult way, 
yet deliberatcly following it out still Her life bencefw- 
ward must be one long battle; no qu'ict, no pause, DO If 
ing down to tbat longed-for rest. "No peace ßn IM 
wicked," said she, mockingly, to berself oft entiraes, trat 
took little though t whether it applied to her, whether sie 
was righteouB or wioked. One thing she knew sbe was, 
and must be — bold. Courage was her only chance now. 

After discovering that as a married woraan sbe bad 110 
legal rights, and no help or aid was possible from any on«, 
she had determined to take the law into her owa haude, 
and protect herseif as well as she could — -botli by buldufs-, 
and, if neeessary, by the quality which in womau is calleil 
cunning,in man only diplomacy. This was tbi 
cause, as she well knew, her husband's prominent cbarac- 

ristic was cowardice. LTe was always afraid of some- 

>dy or somethiug, and not unfrequently afraid of bim- 
He hfld no persistent will at all: it was a 
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among the children tbat if ever papa talked about a thing 
he was quite certain not to do it, and whatever he did was 
done by accident. Thus his wife knew that when it caine 
to the point ehe was twice as strong as he. 

Her plan of action had been very simple : to leave Lome, 
as if for a short journey ; to cross over at once to Paris, 
and there, assaming a French name, to pass off herseif and 
her children as French returned refugees. If she obtained 
work, and was unpursued, she meant to remain in Paris ; 
otherwise to fly to the New World, or Australia — any- 
where — so that she had her children and could escape her 
husband. Great as his power was over her and them le- 
gally, morally it was but small ; for tyrant and victim 
change places when the one has the soul of a lion and the 
other that of a hare ; and a mother, driven to despair, with 
her children to guard, has always something of the lioness 
in her, which makes her rather a dangeroos animal to deal 
with. 

Tragical as was the pass she had come' to, there was a 
certain comfort in it — a power in her hands of which she 
knew she could at any time avail herseif; her refuge was 
not her husband's strength, but his cowardice. And now 
that she had changed her mind, and resolved not to leave 
him, but to stay and meet the. worst, she hoped that the 
same courage which would have thrown him off, and with- 
stood him at a distance, might keep him in bounds while 
near. She could trust him no more, believe in him no 
more ; she stood quite alone, and must defend herseif and 
her children alone ; still, she thought she could do it. She 
must look things boldly in the face, and act accordingly. 
There must be no weak yielding to what was doubtful or 
wrong ; no pretense of wifely duty, to " love, honor, and 
obey " — because when the first two do not exist, the third 
becomes impossible — a ridiculous, unmeaning sham. Nei- 
ther must there be, as regarded the children, any setting 
up of superstitious filial fetiches, only to be kicked down 
again, as all false gods ultimately are. If her children 
found out, as they often did, that their father had told 
them a He, ehe must not mask it, or modtf^ \X>,s& räueo. *5eä 
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liad done, to avoid exposiug him. She must say diatini 
ly, " It is a lie, but he cau not help it ; it is his nature not 
to be able to diatinguish between trnth and falsehood. 
Pity him, and teil thc truth yourselves." The same in 
that terrible laxity of principle he had as to money-mat- 
ters, and the hundred other crooked waya in which he was 
always Walking ; whero, rather than aee her children walk, 
ehe would ace them — she often prayed that she might BOG 
thera! — drop one after the other into their quiet graves. 
(Did God, not in anger, but in merey, ans wer her prayer? 
I c!in uot teil. Her lot was hard, but it might have been 
harder.) 

"VVhile resolving that, in any raoral crisis of this aort, she 
would have no heaitation whatever in openiug her chil- 
dren'a eyes to the errors of their father, ehe still thought 
she should be able to keep them to their strict duty, a 
teach them to houor — not the individual parent, that w 
impoBsihle — but the abstract bond of parentbood ; so b 
tiful, so divine, that the merest relics of it should be 1 
in a certain aort of aanetity to the last by every hum 
being. 

It was a difficult, almost a saperhuman task that 1 
Seanlan was setting herself; but it was easier llian the 
only two other alternatives — of auecumbing entirely to 
eviljOr, by flying from it, foraaking her husband, and leav- 
ing him to trouble, shame, aicknesa, death — all alone. 

That the collapse of his aft'airs must soon come, ßhe was 
certain. She hardly thought he would be prosecuted, but 
he would be driveu from Ditchley a dishonest man, his 
clerical work at an end forever. Therefore upon her alone 
would thenceforward rest the maintenanee of the famüy; 
even as ehe had intendcd, but with the additional bürden 
of her husband, What matter ? She had long ces 
look forward, at least in any bappy way. Her hopes l 
all turned to deapsir, her blessinga to misfortunoa- 
tbat possible fortune, the prospect of which had bi 
npheld her, had it not been lesB a blessing than :\ < 
Bat for it, and ita numbrag effect unon her, i" 
j Htriren more agamst TJA.Y. Sera" 
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liave risen up with a strong will, and taken into her own 
hands the reins which his were too weak to hold. Bat 
the gnawing of this secret at her heart had given her a 
sense of guiltiness against him, which had made her feeble 
of resistance, indifferent to the present in the hope of the 
future. But why regret these things ? It was all too late 
now. 

She was sure trouble was at hand when, on Sunday 
morning, Mr. Scanlan had not come home, and she had at 
the last minute to send Cesar about in all directions to get 
some friendly clergyman as his Substitute. That being 
done, and her fears roused, lest, urged by the pressure of 
circumstances, or some sudden fear of discovery, he might 
actually have left the country, the curate walked in — 
crawled in, would be the better word ; for he had an as- 
pect not unlike a whipped hound. Afraid lest the chil- 
dren should notice him, their mother hurried them off to 
church, and took him straight up stairs, where he threw 
himself down upon the bed in a State of utter despondency. 

" It's all over with me ; I knew it would be. You re- 
fused to help me, and so it has come to this !" 

" Come to what ?" said Josephine. He had not asked, 
nor she given, any welcoming caress, but she had followed 
him up stairs, and done various little duties that he ex- 
pected of her. Now she stood beside him, pale, quiet, pre- 
pared for whatever might happen. 

"That fellow Langhorne will wait no longer. He in- 
sists upon having the books, to go into them next week ; 
and the money is gone, and I can't replace it. So I am 
ruined — that's all." 

"Yes." 

"I have. done the best I could," added Mr. Scanlan, in 
an injured tone. " I even took your advice, and went to 
Dr. "Waters about insuring my life, and he promised to in- 
quire. But he too has played me false. I have heard no 
more from him. All the world has forsaken me — I am a 
lost man. And there you are, dressed in all your best, 
looking so nice and comfortable ; I dare say you have been 
very comfortable witbout me all week — govag Xo cfowtOfc.» 



too, as if nothiug was the matter. Well, therc, go ! Leave 
me to my niisery, and go." 

To aU this, and more, Josephine made no reply. She 
was too busy watching him, trying to read in his face 
flomethiog which might either continn or refute Dr. Wa- 
ters'a opinion coucerning him. She did see, or fancied ehe 
saw, in spite of his florid coinplexiou, a cevtam unwhole- 
some grayness, and wondered, with a sharp twinge of seif- 
rcproacb, that she had nevev noticed it before. It was no 
dearer to her, no nobler, this handsome, good-natured, and 
yet ignoble face; but she regarded it with an anxioas 
pity, mingled with thankfulness that she alone bore, and 
had strength to bear, the Beeret which would bave over- 
whelmed him. For though, in truth, it was no worso for 
him than for all of ns — we every one carry withiu us the 
seeds of deatb, and we are liable to it at any minute — still, 
to such a weak nature as Edward Scanlan's, and one wbo, 
desptte his religious profession, shrank with dread from ev- 
ery ehance of that " glory " which he was always preach- 
ing, the knowledge of such a faet as heart-disease eoneoni- 
ing himBelf would almost have killed him with terror on 
the spot. 

So once again his wife took up his bürden, and bore it 
for him— bore it aU alone, to the very end. 

" Thcn you are not going to church, after all ?" said he, 
when, lifting his head, he pereeived that her boiinvt \t:i- 
laid aside, and she was sitting quietly by him. " Now 
that's kiud of you, and I am glad. Only, will not the con- 
gregation think your absence rather peculiar?" 

" Oh, I do not care for that." 

"But you ought to care," said he, with sudden irritabil- 
ity. "I know I shoiild have got on twice as well in the 
world if I had had a wife who minded outsido things a lit- 
tle more." 

Josephine flushed up in anger, then restramed herseif. 
"Perhaps so," she answered. "But, Edward, if I have 
not beeu a show wife, I have been a very praetical and 
nsefiil one, aud I am willing to be of use now if you will 
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" That's my good Josephine ! Then we are friends 
again? You won't forsake me? I half thought you 
would. I have had such horrible fancies every night, of 
being arrested and sent to jail, and dying there, and never 
seeing you any more. You won't let it come that ? You 
wouldn't like to have your husband shut up in a prison, 
among all sorts of nasty, unpleasant people — oh, it would 
be dreadful ! dreadful ! You'll try to save me from it, Jo- 
sephine?" 

For ever so long he went maundering on thus, in an al- 
most puerile fashion, not venturing to look his wife in the 
face, but clinging fast to her hand. 

A man must be a man to compel a woman's love. For 
a moment Josephine turned aside, and her sweet, proud, 
delicate mouth — the De Bougainville mouth, descending 
from generation to generation — even Cesar had it — as- 
Bumed a curl that Mr. Scanlan might not have liked to 
see, except that he would never have understood it. But 
immediately that deep pity, which long survives love, 
arose again in the wife's heart. 

"My dear, we will not talk of prisons; perhaps it will 
not come to that. I might be able to devise some plan, 
if you would now teil me every thing. Mind, Edward — 
every thing !" 

" I have told you every thing — except, perhaps, of my 
visit to Dr. Waters, which was quite a sudden idea. But 
it came to nothing, you see, as is always the case with me. 
Never was there such an unlucky fellow in this world." 

This was his constant cry ; but she häd ceased arguing 
against it now. She had ceased even to torture herseif 
by counting up that large measure of happiness that 
might have been theirs — youth, health, children, settled 
work, and an income which, if sniall, was certain, and 
would have sufficed them to live on in comfort ; but for 
that fatal something — the one rivet loose in the wheel — 
which her husband called bis " ill luck !" 

** Well, why are you silent ? What are you thinking 
about? What do you suggest? For I teil yoxx^Jo^r 
phioe, wo are come to the last ebb — all \a ovet wXta xaft«> 



unless I can arrange about the assurance at once, say t< 
Come, you shall have your wiflh. I'U go ti 
e office to-morrow." 

Joaephine's heart stood still. Tuen, looking anotaer 
way, ehe aaid, " It ie not niy wish dow ; I have changed 
my inind. I do not want you to assure your life." 

"Well, tliat ia a good joke! After worrying me tö 
death about it, abusing me like a pickpocket because I 
wouldn't do the thing, as soon as I deeide to do it, von 
turn round and say you don't wiah it at all ! You are 
the moat fickle, changeable woraan — but you women al- 
waya are: there'a no making you out." 

Josephiue waa ailent. 

"Unleas" — with a sudden flash of lhat petty ennning 
which srnall naturea miatake for penetmtion, and oft« 
fancy theraselves very clever in attributing to others mo- 
tivea they would bave had themselves— "unless, indeed, 
you bave some det'p-!aid schemc of your owq for mana- 
ging me. But I won't give in to it ; I won't be i a 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! mon Dien 1" murmured Joaephine, ns- 
.jflg tbo cxclamation not ligbtly, as many Frcnchwomen 
do — ehe had been brought up too strictly Hugucnot 
that — still using it without much meaning, only aa a b 
cry of misery in a tongue that her husband did not 
derstand. " Liaten to me, Edward," she said, earnes 
" I have no deep-laid scheme, no nndcihand design. 
ehould I have ? My whole thoiight ia for youi 
ia trne I have cbanged my mind ; but one may do t 
sometimes, and find second thougbta beat, after v» 11 
life asaurance would cause you ao much dinieulty, so E 
trouble; and you know you don't like trouble." 

" I bäte it." 

"And if I were to take tbe trouble froni you ; if I v 
to find a way of arranging tbe matter myself — " 

"Oh, I wisb you would, and let me never liear a 
word abont it," aaid he, with a look of grcal ivlii-f, :i 
1 dignity having subsided in thi_- gnat omh 
i to have bis bürden tak.cn off bin hands. "Yoa 

> cleverest woman I evei Vwikw. \im mwj \ian« ij 
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your own way, if you like ; I won't interfere. Only just 
teil me, as a mere matter of curiosity, my dear, how you 
*üean to accomplish it." 

It was a way which had slowly dawned upon her as the 
test — absolutely the only way to meet this crisis — by the 
piain truth. She meant to go over the accounts herseif — 
when first she married she hardly knew that two and two 
made four, but she was a very respectable arithmetician 
and book-keeper now — discover the exact deficit, and then 
confess it, simply and sorrowfully, to Mr. Langhorne. He 
was ä very good man : «he believed, if dealt with frankly, 
he would take the same view of things that she did — that 
her hußband's act had been excessive carelessness rather 
than deliberate dishonesty. If it could be " hushed up " 
— oh, the agony it was to this honest woman that any 
thing concerning any one belonging to her required to be 
hushed up ! — for a time, she might be able to repay the 
money by settled monthly installments out of her own 
earnings. Any thing, every thing, that she could 3o her- 
seif, she feit safe about; but all eise was like shifting 
sands. Still, she thought Mr. Langhorne would trust her, 
and, slender as her relations with him had been, she had 
always found him kind and just : the sort of man upon 
whose generosity she might throw herseif, and not feel it 
pierce her like a reed. 

But when she tried to explain all this to Mr. Scanlan, 
he was perfectly horrified ! The direct truth was the last 
thing he ever thought of. Acknowledging a sin, and then 
resolving to retrieve it — the only way to reconcile justice 
and mercy, without which forgiveness becomes a sham, 
and charitymere weakness — was an idea quite beyonä his 
comprehension. He only wished to hide guilt, to plaster 
it over,to keep it from the eye of the world ; and then go 
on cheerfully as if it were not there. So as he escaped 
punishment, he was quite satisfied. 

"No, Josephine," said he, with the pig-headedness of all 
feeble souls — " this won't do. The notion is perfectly ab- 
surd ! What would Langhorne think of me ? what would 
he think ofyon, owning that your husbaud YvaA Xä&ätl \Xtfi 



mouey ? No — 110 ! If you are to help me, as you Said 
you would,. you must find out some otber way to do it." 

"Thcre is no other way," she an swe red, still calnily, 
though ehe knotted her fingers together in desperate self- 
control, and looked down at them, not at the face beside 
her, lest pcrchance she should loathe it — or despiee it. 
which is worse eveu tlian loathing. " I have thought it 
all over and ovcr, tili my head bas gone nearly wild, and 
it all Cornea to this : if you refuse to do as I suggest, or, 
rather,let me do it,there is nothing but ruin before you— 
ruin and disgrace." 

"The disgrace will not fall upon my head alone," saiil 
he, almost triurophantly. "You should thinlc of that be- 
fore you forsake nie. It will come upon you too, aud the 
cbildren." 

"Ahl Iknow that !" groaned the unfortimate wife; and 
eould have cursed the day wheu she had been so mad as 
to marry — cotild have envied with her whole soul the 
childless warnen whora she had once nsed to pity, 'ilu \, 
at least, had one cousolation — with them their miserios 
wonld end. They need not fear entailing lipon innoenit 
posterity the cnrse of a moral taint worse than any phys* 
ical disease. 

Eridget Halloran once raade to me a trnly Irish remark 
— that, if she had the planning of a new world, sbe would 
arrange it so that all the men married and all the wnmen 
remained single. Could faithful Bridget that dftj BMI 
looked through her kitchen ceiling at her dear mislr«*,' 
think she would have been strengthened in her opinion. 
It is not good for man to be alone, or woman either; bnl 
in that awful leap in the dark which botb rnako when iln-v 
marry, the prccipice is much deeper on the woman 's sirte. 
A lonely lil'e may be sad ; but to be tied to either a fool 
or a scoundt'el is not merely sad, it is maddening. 

Josephine Scanlan looked half mad ; there was a glaw 
ahnost amounting to frcnzy in her black eye*. ., 
pulling to and fro, up and down, tili she almost pullcd ii 
offher n'nger, the thin gold cirelet, origin an.l -i ; 

inj yenrs of unbappmcsa \>a.sV,cß \mvA& -*:\wk\ 
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to come. Once more tbe desperate chance of retrieving 
all by flight flashed across her mind, and vanished. To 
leave him there, in his lowest ebb of ill-fortune, forlorn, 
dishonored, unconsciously doomed. It would be what to 
Josephine seemed almost worse than wicked — cowardly. 

a I can't go," she said to herseif. "Perhaps, if I have 
patience, I may see a way out of this. Oh, if I had any 
one to show it to me, to help me in the smallest degree ! 
But there is no one — no one in this wide world." 

And so, by a stränge and sudden thought — one of those 
divine promptings that none believe in but those who 
have them — the miserable woman was driven to seek for 
help beyond this world. She covered her face with her 
hands, and did — what Josephine seldom did for herseif, 
though she taught it to her little children as a sort of nec- 
essary duty every night — she " said her prayers ;" using 
her children's formula, " Our Father which art in heaven." 
In heaven — and oh so far, so terribly, cruelly far, as it 
seemed to her — from this forlorn earth ! v 

The doctrine of " answers to prayer," literal and mate- 
rial, always appeared to me egregious folly or conceited 
profanity. Is the great Ruler of the universe to stop its 
machinery for me? Is the wise evolution of certain 
events from certain causes, continuing unerringly its mys- 
terious round, by which all things come alike to all, and 
for the final good of all — to be upset in its workings for 
my individual benefit ? No ; I would not, I dared not be- 
lieve such a thing. But I do believe in the Eternal Spir- 
it's influence upon our spirits, in momentous crises, and 
in a very distinct and solemn way, often remembered for 
years, as Mrs. Scanlan afterwards remembered this. 

At the very moment when she sat hiding her face, and 
trying to feel if there was any reality in the prayers she 
had silently uttered, she heard through the silence the far- 
off sound of Ditchley church-bell. Not the church-going 
bell — it had ceased an hour or more ago — but the slow, 
measured toll by which the parish was accustomed to learn 
that one of their neighbors had just departed — gone into 
that world of which we talk so much and know fco \\tt\fe. 



"That's t i i e passing-lwll!" crieil Mi'. Scanlan,starting 
" Who eau it be for? Just count the tolla." 

For in Ditubley, as in some other parifihes in England, 
it was custornary to ring out the number of tolls corre- 
sponding to the age of the person who had died. 

Josephine couuted up to eighty ; past it. There was 
scarcely any one in Ditcbley of such advanced years, e*- 
cept the rector. She sat stupefied. Her busband also, 
with a certain kind of awe in his face, again feit for her 
band, whispering,"Can it be Mr. Oldham?" 

Two minutes aftcr she heard tho children conie in, mueli 
too early, from church. Adrienne and Gabrlelle wereboth 
in teara, and Cesar, looking very giave, repeated tbe ti- 
dings which had reached the church duririg sermon-time, 
and been communicated from tbe pulpit, sending a thrill 
of Bolemnity, if notbing more, throughout the congivganou. 

Mrs. Scanlan heard, and sat down where sbe stood, as 
white and still as a stone. The end had come at last, of 
Baffering to him, of suapense to her : Mr. Oldbam was deiä. 

He had died qnite quietly and uiuxpccltillv, Cesar saitl; 
for the boy, knowing his motber was fond of tbeir olil 
friend, had had the thoughtfulness to run np at once to 
the Kectory and inquire all particulars. There was DO 
strugglc, no apparent pain. The spirit had escaped, like 
a bird out of its cage — spread its invisible wings anü 
flown away. Did it look back, smiling, on that poor wom- 
an, come now to the very last ebb of her despair? 

Actual grief for Mr. Oldham's death was inipossible. 
It was scarcely one ofthose departnres when frieiids hang 
over the bed of tbe beloved lost, 

"Not tlmvikfiil tliüt bis troulilee nrc no more." 

Ilere, even the tenderest friend muat rejoiee that his troo- 
bles were no more; that he was rek-ased from tbe beiYJ 
clog of the body, and from a life which could nevet I«' 
any joy or use to himself or others — only a mUcraU 
bürden and pain; for, s ad as it is to see a stili vm: 
iiiiiul writhing in the fetters of 
sadder still ia tbe climax mbich must soon I 
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»oor Mr. Oldham, when the body outlives the mind, and 
he thing we at last bury seems only a body, a mere clod 
>f the valley, a helpless corruption, better hidden out of 
ight. In such circumstances it is difficult to regain the 
eeling of still-existent spirit, separate from clay. It is 
>nly afler a while, as the associations of sickness and mor- 
ality grow fainter, that tbe dead seem to come alive 
igain in all their old identity ; and the farther years part 
is from them, the nearer they appear. Not as dead and 
>uried, but as living dwellers in a far country, to which 
we too are bound, and for which we wait patiently, even 
jheerfully, hearing, louder and clearer as we approach 
hereto, the roll of the dividing seas. 

When the first awe was over — tbe first natural tears 
hed for the dead who could return no more — an unwont- 
;d lightness crept into Josephine's heart. Her present 
error was at any rate staved off: Mr. Langhorne would 
>e for some weeks too much engrossed in the arrangement 
>f Mr. Oldham's affairs to go into the school accounts, and 
neantime what changes might not come ? Might it not 
K)88ibly be true, that golden dream which had grown so 
lim through long delay ? Could sbe be the rector's heir- 
»s,afterall? 

A week ago she Lad thought her misery rendered her 
ndifferent to this, and all things eise that might befall ; 
but human nature has wonderful powers of reaction, and 
Josephine's nature especially. In her there was an irre- 
pressible hopefulness which nothing could kill. Still this 
very hope made her suspense the more intolerable. 

Her promise to Mr. Oldham bound her literally only tili 
bis death ; she was therefore free now to unburden all her 
hopes and fears to her husband. But she never thought 
of doing so. Even had there been no other reason, the 
horrible strain it was upon her own mind during the in- 
terval that elapsed between the death and the funeral — 
for Mr. Langhorne and Dr. Waters, who, as executors, 
took every thing into their hands, insisted upon waiting a 
Peet for Lady Emma and Mr. Lascelles, neither of whom 
ame, after all — this week of miserable restlessness, during 
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whidi s)io could do nothing, thinls of not hing, but calcu- 
late the chances ofher fate, convinced Josephiue that the 
ratist preserve her secret to the last. If it came to noth- 
ing, the shock woukl be more than Mr. Scanlan could bear. 
If it were true, he would be a little angry with her, per- 
haps; but no — the husband of an heiress, espccially when 
he is a man like Edward Seanlan, was not likcly to be very 
angry with bis wife, or for very long. 

And during tbis intcrminable weck, when the roctor lay 
dead — nay, rather, as Josephine often tenderly said,w»« 
truly alive again — the curate seemed to appear Ins best 
seif, both at home and abroad. Perhaps be was auxious 
to eultivate bis chancea of the living, or perhaps— lot us 
give bim credit for the best motive poseible — he waa reab 
ly touched by the death which, he eould not help aeeing, 
affected bis wife so much. He was very üttlo at Wieri 
Nest, to her great thankfulneBs; he bad of course much 
additional business to transact, but wlienever be did come 
home he was good and kind. And he nevor mado the 
least allusion to the impending storra; which, perhaps, 
being temporarily lifted off, be dcludcd himself wem 
never come ; that, in his UBual phrase, sometbing woald 
"turn up" to protect bim from the couseqnences of whst 
he bad doue amiss. That was all he cared for. llis lifo 
was an appropriate carryiug out in tbis world of tlic In- 
lief he held regarding the other — the ali-importance of 
what is termed "personal ealvation"— a doctrin 
many true and sincere Christians, which only proTW tlm 
they themselves are far nobler tiian tbeir du. 
that the spirit of God within us is a diviuer tbing than 
any e.vternal and nominal creed. 

It showed the extreme self-control to which Josepbirii 1 , 
so impulsive and passionate in her youth, bad nii.-iint'ii, 
that even the quick-sighted Bridget noticed noihing n- 
markable in her mistress during this momentous nc k. r, 
least nothing more than great qnietness of manner, and a 
wisli to escape Observation and be as mnch alone as pcwat- 
ble. She remained in the closed house — closed out ofro- 
spect to the departed-, and scarcely qnitted it 



tu.«« 
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dark, when she would rush for a hasty walk across tbe 
common, refusing even her son Cesar's Company. Perhaps 
an eye more familiär than the poor servant's with the signs 
of mental suffering might have noticed how thin she grew 
in those seven days — what a tension there was in her fea- 
tares — what an unnatural metallic ring in her voice ; but 
at the time no suspicion was roused ; she kept her secret 
faithfully to the last. 

The week's end came at length. The final night — the 
night before the funeral — Mrs. Scanlan slept as soundly as 
a cbild, or a criminal before execution ; only she had no 
feeling of guilt, whatever happened. Her act of conceal- 
merit had been deliberate, conscientious ; if it were all to do 
over again, she feit she could but have done the same thing 
under the same circumstances. Believing this, she was ut- 
terly indifferent to praise or blame, either from her neigh- 
bore or those of her own household. The only matter of 
moment which troubled her was the fact itseif— -so long a 
certainty, though unknown — but which in a few hours 
must be known to herseif and all the world — the little 
busy world of Ditchley.- 

She had been invited to the funeral, as companion to 
Lady Emma, who at first had wished to go, but afterwards 
declined. Mr. Langhorne had also expressed formally a 
wish that Mrs. as well as Mr. Scanlan should be present at 
the reading of the will; but at the last moment her hus- 
band declared she should not go. 

" Why not ?" asked she. 

" Oh, Lady Emma's absence shows she thought it not 
decorous for ladies to attend funerals, and I think so too," 
said the curate, dogmatically ; and after a good deal of 
beating about thebush,he came out with his second reason 
— her mourning was not handsome enough. Not daring to 
run into debt for a new gown, she had made an old one do. 
As she stood in it, its long folds clinging tightly to her 
wasted, rather angular figure, her husband looked sharply, 
critically, at his once beautiful wife. If her beanty had 
been the sole spell that enchained him, Edward Scanlan 
was a free man now. 



"Wbat a frigtit you do make of yourself ßometitnes, 
Joaephme! I wish you woiildn't. I wish you wouU I* 
member it is my credit that depends on your appearant-c. 
Wben you dress shabbily it is a reflection upon me. In- 
deed you can not go aa you are to the funeraL It woulil 
be a want of respeet to Mr. Oldham." 

"He would not feel it so ; be knew nie better," ehe an- 
swered, geutly. "And I abould Hke to see bim Li'ul b 
reat ; abould like to come back with you to the Kcctory 
and bear bis will read." 

"Nonsense; it can not concern ua. He liked nie so lit- 
tle of late, I doubt if he has even, left nie ten ponnds to 
buy a mo urning- ring. I innat go, I suppose, aa a mere 
matter of form, but you need not. Woraen arc far buüi-r 
out of all these things." 

Josephine grcw seriously troubled. Her preaence at the 
funeval was not neoessary, but at the rcading of the will 
undoubtedly it was. Not to shorteu her own BtlspMtffe 
that mattered little — but to "take care," as Dr. Waters 
had aaid, of her husband ; to wbom any shock of suddeo 
tidings, either good or bad, would be very injurious, 

" Edward," abe said, " I want to go. Don't hinder me. 
It can not signify to you." 

Yes, he protested, it did signify. People might make 
remarks ; might aay that Mrs. Scanlan pushed hereelf 
where she bad no business to bo, and that Mr. Scan bin v..,- 
alwaya tied to his wife's apron-atring. Hc insisted apw 
her staying at home. Tbere bad come over hini one of 
those dogged fits, peculiar to 



that his autbority mnat be exercised. When he got inte 
this mood — common to human beings and aaaeg — Edl tri 
Scanlan could neither be led nor driven, but was bent upon 
taking his own way, just bocauae it was hie own way. 

Josephine sat down in despair. To thwart her husband'» 
will openly waa impossible, to submit to it most dangor- 
oaa. As he dt-esaed bAmseÜ cwefnll? in his n 
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and unexceptionable white cravat — whosoever went shab- 
by at Wren's Nest, its master never did — talking compla- 
cently all the while of his own popularity, of the universal 
wish there was that he should step into the dead man's 
shoes, his wife was almost silent, absorbed in the imminent 
crisis wherein it behooved her to be so cautious and so 
calm. 

Presently she made a last eflbrt. " Edward," she Said, 
as imploringly as if she had been the meekest and weakest 
of women, "do take me with you. I want to go." 

Bat, upborne on his huge wave of self-content, Mr. Scan« 
lan was immovable. 

"I have said it, and I won't unsay it. Josephine, your 
going is perfect nonsense, and you shall not go. I can not 
allow it." 

" But— " 

"Am I master in my own house, or not? If not, hence- 
forth I will be. Stop, not another word !" 

" Very well," said she, and let him depart without an- 
other word. Otherwise, she would have lost all control 
of herseif— have flung desperately at him the secret which 
she had kept so long — perhaps even have betrayed that 
other, which, though only two weeks old, seeraed to have 
lasted for years. It was the only thing which restrained 
her now. 

What if any thing should happen — any thing which 
might härm him — and she had let him go from her in an- 
ger, had parted from him in this great crisis without a 
word or a kiss ? Present, her husband soraetimes torment- 
ed her to an unendurable degree; but absent, the poor 
heart went back, often self-reproachfully, to its old fealty, 
and tried to think the best of him that it could. 

Sitting at her bedroom window, Josephine listened to 
the funeral bell tolling across the dreary common. It had 
rained all day, but there was now a faint Clearing up to- 
wards the west, giving a hope that the ceremony — whicli 
had been put off as late in the day as possible, to allow 
the poorer parishioners to follow to his grave one who had 
been to them invariably charitable and kind — might be 
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less gloomy than a wet Octobcr funeral always is, SUe 
Beemed to Bee it all — to hear t!ie splash of the assetnbling 
"l the muddy church-yard, and tho so und of her hns- 
a voice reading impressively and sonovously, "I am 

e Resurrection and tlie Life " — words which to hör as yet 
were mere words, no morc. 

When the bell ceased, Bridget and the younger chüdren, 
who tiad stood at the gate üstening, came iD, and Mre. 
Scanlan was aummoned to tea. Hechanieally she poured 
it out, hearing abseutly the talk around ber, wbicb was at 
first rather aubdtied : the Utile peoplc had almoat forgotten 
him, still they knew their mother was fond of H: - . Oldham. 
But soon they grew quite lively again; they were alwaya 
so lively when papa was out. And thus time paaaed, Jose- 
phine hardly knew how, tili Bridget entered to aalt if she 
sbould bring in candles. 

Theo the intolerable suapenae became too muefa for hu- 
man streng th to fight against. Come what would, sbe 
mnst go to tho Rectory. Her two eldest rjoya had re- 
tnrned, having watched the funeral from a distance, .i»J 
had settled to their evening's einployment. The natural 
thing would have been to say to thera, " Children, your 
papa has not come back ; I am going to meet lüm ;" bul 
then she kuew her boy Cesar, who had a great idea of [>ri> 
tecting hia mother, would inaist lipon accompanying her. 
So ehe stole out of the back-door like a thief, euroidbg 
even Bridget, though she faneied Bridget saw her, sml 
flow, rather than walked,in the wind and rain and dark- 
nesa, across the common and through Ditchley sfeett 
No one was abroad ; the day had been one of tboee funer- 
al holidays which seem like Sunday ; the shops 
balf-closed, and behind tbcm Mrs. Scanlan saw little s^roiips 
Bittiug, discussing their good old rector, no doubl, and 
wondering who would be their new one. 

Prcsently BDe ibiind heraelf at the Rectory gata— th 
same gatc over which had leaned the shrewd, tiaä 
face wben Mr. Oldham had said those momentous 
about her being"bis heiress." Were they true 
Thc-fact must be known by this time, And surdy, i 
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case, Mr. Scanlan would have come straight home. Why 
had he not come home ? Had any thing happened ? And 
a forewarning of that daily fear which she must henceforth 
live in — could teil to no one, could seek help for from no 
one — strack throagh her like a bolt of ice. 

There was but one road to the Rectory j she could not 
have missed him; he must be still there. But now she 
had come she dared not go in. What reason could she 
give for her Coming ? How explain, even to the servant 
that shonld open the door, why she stood there, drenched 
with rain, shivering with cold and fear, looking, she was 
well aware, more like a madwoman than the respectable 
curate's respectable wife? No — she must wait a little 
longer. Nothing might have happened — neither good nor 
bad : Mr. Scanlan might have just staid to hear the will 
read, and then gone somewhere or other to spend the even- 
ing instead of Coming home. 

There was a large tree which overhung the gate : there 

Josephine sheitered and hid herseif, tili the soaking rain 

dropped through the thin leaves. Years afterwards, when 

she had almost forgotten what it feit like to walk in the 

cold and wet, when she went clad in silk and fürs, and 

trod daintily from carpeted halls to cushioned carriages, 

hardly knowing what it was to be unattended or alone, 

Josephine used to recall, as in a sort of nightraare, that poor 

creature — scarcely herseif at all — who crouched shivering 

under the tree at the Rectory gate; trembling lest any 

body shouid see her, wondering if even God himself saw 

her, or whether His eyes had not long been shut upon her 

and her misery. And the rain beat, and the wind blew — 

the wild, salt-tasted wind, Coming westward from the sea 

—and, quarter after quarter, the dull clang of Ditchley 

church-clock rang out from over the rector's newly-closed 

grave the hours that to him were nothing now — to her, 

every thing. 

It was halfpast nine at least, and she was wet through 
aD d through, yet still feit that she could not go back, and 
*&at to go forward was equally impossible, when she heard 
r **Ofcls through the dark, driving slowly from the house 

N 
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to the gate, When the light came she saw it was Dr. 
Waters's brougham. He was in it, and some other geotle- 
man, whota he seemed to be Bupporting, 

Josephine sprang to the carriage door, and shook its 
closed Windows with auch eager appeal that tbe doctor 
turned round angrily : 

"Go away, woman I Good God, Mra. Scanlan I is that 
you ?" 

" Yes, it is L Ia not that ray huabaud f " 

A feeble voice answered, and a etill feebler band was 
put out: "JoBephine, come in here. I want you." 

"Yes, eome in at once. Take my place; I will walk 
home," said Dr. Waters, getting out, and then told her 
that Mr. Scanlan had had a alight fainting-fit; sometÜDg 
had occurred which starlied him very much; but he was 
much better now, and wonld be well directly. 

Josephine looked from one to the other, half bewildered. 

"My dear lady, I had better explain; it was no ill news, 
quite the contrary; and your huaband will eoon get over 
the ahock of it. I wish you had beon here," he added, a 
littie coldly;"it was a ptty, as Mr. Scanlan saya, that 
your feelings did not allow you to be preaent at the fiuwr- 
al and the reading of the will, as Langhorne partiorjladj 
desired ; and he was the only person who knew abont the 
matter. Mra. Scanlan, I have to congratulate you. Ton 
are Mr. Oldham's heiress." 

Joaephine beut her head assentingly — that was all 

" It ia a very largo property ; worth a hundred thouaand 
pounds, I should say. Except a few legacies, it is all 
yours." 

" Josephine, do you hear ? all ours !" gasped Mr. SoMr 
lau, pressing forward, " A hundred thousand pouuds ! 
We are rieh — rieh for life !" 

Again she assented ; but, in truth, hardly did hear ; ßhe 
only saw that gray, pinched face, drawn with pain, thosi* 
shaking hands, which seemed already to ein teil eagerly at 
the imaginary gold. 

With gentle force Dr. Waters hclped her iuto the cai* 
finge, and was gone. Theu she took her husbauij's 
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on her Shoulder, an<J his hands in hers ; thus they Bat, 
without speaking, as the carriage slowly moved home- 
warcL 

It had come at last — this golden dream. As Edward 
had said, they were rieh — rieh for life ; richer than in her 
wildest ambition she had ever desired. She could hardly 
realize it at all. The fortune had come; but what was 
the worth of it — to her or hers ? 

By-and-by her husband roused hiraself a little. " Who 
would have thought it, Josephine ? I was so startled, it 
quite knocked me over ; however, I am better now, very 
much better. Soon I shall come all right and enjoy every 
thing." 

" I hope so." 

" Bat you — you speak so oddly ! Are you not delight- 
ed with our good luck ? — or rather yours, for Mr. Oldham 
has so tied his money up that I can't touch it — I have al- 
most nothing to do with it. He maintained his dislike to 
me to the last. And to think of his saying not a word 
about what he had done. Nobody knew but Langhorne, 
unless — " with a sudden shrill suspicion in his tone, " un- 
less you did ?" 

In her State of terrible snspense, Mrs. Scanlan had not 
paused to consider what course she should pursue when 
the suspense ended, let it end either way ; nor had de- 
eided whether or not she should teil her husband the 
whole circum8tances, which were so difficult of explana- 
tion. Täken by surprise, she stammeredT— hesitated. 

" You did know — I am sure of it." 

" Yes," she answered, slowly and humbly, very humbly. 
" Mr. Oldham told me hiraself ; though I hardly believed 
it. Still, he did teil me." 

" When ?" 

" Seven years ago." 

" Seven years ! You have kept this secret frora me — 
your own husband — for seven years ! Josephine, Fll never 
forgive you— never believe in you any more." 

And she — what could she say? To ask his pardon 
would be a mere pretense, for she feit herseif not guilty; 
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to explain her motives was useless, since he could i 
understaod them. So this "lucky" husband and ■ 
whorn all Ditohley was now talking over, woudering at or 
cnvying thcir good-fortune, turned away from one anotb- 
er, and drove home to Wren's Nest together without ex- 
changing another word. 




CIIAPTER- XIV. 



Ditchlet opened its eyes wide witi) unfeigned astonish- 
ment when it learued that ita sometitne curate was sud- 
denly transfortued into the Reverend Edward Scaulan of 
Oldhara Court, raaster of a fortune which, even aUovhg 
for gossiping exaggeratious, was still sufficient to make 
him a county maguate for the rest of bis days. True, his 
position was in one sense merely nominal, Mr. Oldham 
having taken the precaution to tie the fortune safely up iu 
the hands of two trustees, Dr, Waters and Mr, Laoghome, 
so that Mr. Scaulan had little raore to do than to reeeive 
twice a year his aunual income, while the prineipal was 
secured to his wife and children. But tbese arrange- 
meuta were kept private, especially by bimself ; and he' 
burst out, full-blown, as the ostensible owner of one of 
the fitiest estatea and most picturesque mansions iu the 
county. 

Oldham Court, one of the few Elizabethan houses now 
rematning in England, had remaincd almost unaltered, 
both within and without, for generations. Its late pos- 
sessor had never lived in it — but had careMly preseived 
it, just as it was — letting the land round it to a gent.le- 
man-farmer, and by good management doabling tbe valne 
of tbo property. The bouse itself, with the little churci 
adjoining, wberein slcpt generations of Oldbams, was far 
away from town or village ; Ditchley, eleven mileB off, bc- 
ing its nearest link to civilization. But it sat iu tbe tnidst 
of a loveiy country, hilly though not bleak, solitary j 
not dreary — the sort of region to which any lover of ti 
tnre is sj>eedüy altracted, and lovcs with a streng a "" 
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siveness that people who live in streets and Squares, or in 
neighborhoods without äny salient characteristics, can not 
in the least nnderstand. And thongh Mr. Oldham had 
never resided there — at least never since he had inherited 
it — from the wording of his last will he had evidently 
loved it much. 

In his will he expressly desired that the Scanians should 
immediately remove thither : that, unless upon great emer- 
gency, it should neither be sold nor rebuilt, but that Mrs. 
Scanlan should inhabit it just as it was as long as she 
lived. That, in short, it should be made into the family 
home of a new family, which should replace the extinct 
Oldhams. 

To account for his having chosen Mrs. Scanlan as his 
heiress, various old tales were raked up, and added as ex- 
crescences to the obvious truth — such as Mr. Oldham's 
having been once in love with a Frenchwoman, Mrs. Scan- 
lan's mother, or aunt, or cousin— nobody quite knew which. 
There might or might not have been a grain of fact at the 
bottom of these various fictions ; but they were never ver- 
ified; and coramon-seuse people soon took the common- 
sense view of the subject — namely, that when a man has 
no heirs he is quite right in choosing for himself what 
Providence has denied him, and endowing with his for- 
tune the most suitable person he can find : who is also the 
one to whöm it will do most good, and who will do most 
good with it. And these qualifications, every one agreed, 
were combined in Mrs. Scanlan. 

It was a curious fact, showing how in course of years 
all people find their level — even in the eyes of the outside 
world — that no surprise was expressed at Ditchley be- 
cause Mr. Oldham left his fortune to Mrs. Scanlan rather 
than to her husband ; indeed some people sagely remarked 
"that it was just as well." This was all; for Mr. Scan- 
lan still retained much of his old popularity ; and, besides, 
many who would have been ready enough to criticise the 
poor curate at Wren's Nest looked with lenient eyes on 
the master of Oldham Court. 
.. The migration was accomplished speedily \ Mr. Scaulau 
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liimself taking little part tberein. He was in feeble healtli 
for some wccks alter the sliock of bis good-forttine ; so that 
ha had to leave to bis wife tlic management of eveiy thiug. 
He left to her, almost without a singlc inquiry, tbe Man- 
agement of one thing — which, with terrified haste, ab« ac- 
complished witbin the first few daya of her new mherit- 
ance. She got poasession of the achool accounts, went 
over them, found the cxact amount of her husband'a de- 
falcations, and replaced it out of a Biim which abe obtained 
from her trustcea for her own imuiediatc ose, Theo she 
breatbed freely. There bad been but a bair's-breadth be- 
tween her and ruin — that utter ruiu whioh lost bonor 
bringa; but the crisis was over,aod she had escapcd. 

He had eacaped, that is ; but she had ceased to divide, 
even in thought, her own and hei' busband'a fortunes. The 
strong line which needs to be drawn bctween deliberate 
wiakedness and mere weakness — even tbough they ollen ar- 
rive at the same sad end — she now saw elcar. She never 
for a momenl disguiaed from herseif what sort of a man 
Edward Scanlan was — but as long as slie could protect 
liim from himself, and protect her childreu froiu hira, ehe 
did not fear. 

It was with a füll heart— fuller than any body dreamed 
of— that she left Wren'a Nest and its associations behiad 
forever. The very words "forever" seemed to hallow 
them, and make her shrink with pain when Mr. Seanian 
declared tbat he " shook tbe dust of it from off hia feet, 
and boped he might never again re-enter tbat horrid hole." 
But ahe aaid nothing ; and drove by her husband's side, in 
their own comfortablc earriage, across tbe amiling 
try, to tbe old gate-way of Oldhain Court. 

It so cbanced sbe bad never seen the place before. 
Oldham had somctimcs planned to take her there, but 
visit iiad never come about; now, at the very first aight, 
her heart leaped to it, as to the ideal hoine for which ahe 
had been craving all her days. Gray, quiet, lonely — with 
its ijuaint old-t'ashioned gables, and long low Tudor Win- 
dows— no palatial residenee or baronial hall, but jnat a 
hoiiBe — a house to live in-, and to live in contentedly tili 
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one died — Josephine feit with a sudden thrill of ineffable 
thankfulness that here indeed was her rest; where no 
8torms could come, and out of which no cruel hands would 
uprcot her again. For surely now her husband would be 
satisfied. She asked him the question. 

"Satisfied? Well — yes. A nice house; but rather 
queer-looking and old-fashioned. What a pity we are 
obliged to keep it as it iß, and can not pull it down and 
build it up afresh as a modern residence I" 

" Do you think so ?" was all Mrs. Scanlan replied. She 
never argued with her husband now. 

At the door stood all her children waiting — a goodly 
group; justifying Mr. Oldham's choice of the family which 
should succeed his own. Behind them was an array of 
new servants, men and women, with Bridget at their head 
— Bridget, now promoted to " Mrs. Halloran," and having 
with true Irish adaptability taken her place at once as 
confidential servant and follower of the family — a Posi- 
tion greatly against her master's liking: indeed he had 
proposed pensioning her off, and dispatching her at once 
to Ireland, tili he considered that a "follower" implied a 
" family ;" and to be able to speak of " our housekeeper, 
who has been with us twenty years," gave a certain 
character of antique respectability to his establishment. 
Therefore, as he passed her in her black silk dress and 
neat cap — Bridget was, especially in her latter days, that 
rare but not impossible anomaly, a tidy Irishwoman — he 
acknowledged her courtesy with a patronizing "How 
d'ye do ?" and said no more concerning her proposed dis- 
missal. 

Theoretically and poetically, the sudden translation 
from poverty to riches is quite easy, natural, and agreea- 
ble ; practically it is not so. Let a family be ever so re- 
fined and aristocratic, still if it has been brought up in in- 
digence, its habits will have caught some tinge of the un- 
toward circumstances through which it has had to strug- 
gle. I once knew a lady who confessed that she found 
it difficult to learn to order her servant to "bring can- 
dleö," instead of " the candle ;" and no doubt the Scanlan 
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family on its first accession to wealth were exposed to siin- 
ilar perplexities. 

The youiigcr branches, especially, found thcir splendid 
new shoes rather tvoublesome wear. Aecustomed to the 
glorious freedom of povorty, they writhed a little linder 
their gilded ehains. They quarrelled with the new nurses, 
made fun of the dignified butler and footman, and alto- 
gether gave so much trouble that it was a relief whcn, 
Cesar baving already gone to Oxford, the two otlier boys 
were sent offto school, and the three girls alone remained 
to brighten Oldham Court. But with these, despite all 
their fathcr's argumcuts about the propriety of Beodfllg 
thern to a fashionabli' London boarding-selioul, the motlur 
poiut-blank refused to part. A governess was procured— 
tbe best attainable : and so tbe domestic chaos was grad- 
nally rcdaced to order. 

This done, and when she grew accus tomed to eee her 
childreo in their new position — no longer ranniug wild 
lite villago boya and gir!s, but well dressed, well taugbt, 
and comporting themselvea like a gentleman's sons and 
daughters — their motber's heart swelled with exult&nt 
joy. Her seven years of terrible suspeuse seemed bloltcd 
out; and the future — her children's future, for she tiad 
long ceased to have any other — stretehed itself out before 
her clear as a sunshiny landscape. The happiness waa 
worth tbe pain. 

It had only been her own paiu, after all. Now she some- 
times amiled, half bitterty, to tliiuk what uselees pangs had 
wrung her tender conscienee about keeping thru ncnl 
from her husband. He himself did not seem to frei it in 
the least. After the first outburst of wounded vanity he 
had never once referred to the subject ; seemed, indeed, to 
have quite loat sigbt of it, To do liim juslici-, ! 
one to " bear malice," as the phrase is ; he forgot bis in- 
juries aa quickly as he did his blesaings. Besidea, so 
many sensitive troublea are avoided, and so man] 
condoned, by people whoae law of conduct is— not what 
is right or wrong, but what is expedient, 

Therefore, as soon as he recovercd füll bcalth, wfclch lH 
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did, to all appearance, ere long, Mr. Scanlan began to en- 
joy his changed fortunes araazingly ; accepting them not 
so much as a gift, but a debt long owed to him by a tar- 
dy Providence. Within a few months — nay, weeks — he 
had ignored his Ditchley life as completely as the butter- 
fly does his chrysalis exuviae, and burst out full-winged 
as the master of Oldham Court. He talked about " my 
place " as if he had possessed it all his days ; only grum- 
bling sometimes at the house itself— its dullness, its dis- 
tance from any town, and, above all, its old-fashionedness. 
Edward Scanlan, who had been brought up in that phase 
of modern luxury in which the cost of a thing constitutes 
its sole value, did not approve of the Gothic style at all 

But to his wife, from the first minute she crossed its 
threshold, Oldham Court feit like home — her home tili 
death, and that of her descendants after her. For she had 
come to that time of life when we begin involuntarily to 
look forward to our own secession in favor of the young, 
Coming lives, who will carry on into futurity this dream 
of our life — which already begins to seem to us " like a 
shadow that departeth" — and backward on those past 
generations to whom we shall ere long descend. Thus, 
even while thinking of her children and children's chil- 
dren who would inherit this place, Josephine, wandering 
about it, often saw it peopled with innumerable gentle 
ghosts, into whose empty seats her bright, living, young 
flock had climbed. She feit a great tenderness over these 
long-dead Oldhams ; and took pains to identify and pre- 
serve the family portraits which still hung in hall and 
staircase. In her idle hours, only too numerous now, she 
liked to go and sit in the little church, which was so close 
to the house that, much to her husband's horror, one of the 
dining-room Windows looked on to the church-yard. He 
had it boarded up immediately ; but still, from her bed- 
room casement, Josephine would, of moonlight nights, or 
in early sunrises, gaze upon that tiny God's acre, and 
think, almost with a sense of pleasure, that she should one 
day be buried there. 

. These vanished Oldhams, they slept in peace — from the 
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cross-lcjtged Crusader with bis hound at hia feet to I 
two mediieval spouses, kueeling, headless, side by side, i 
behind each a long traiu of offspring ; and then on through 
niany generations to the last one — Mr. Oldhara's father, 
over whom a very ug]y angel, leaning on a draperied arm, 
kept watch and ward. Mra. Scanlan often amused heraelf 
with making out the inscriptions, o!d English or Latin — 
sbe had taught liereelf Latin to teach her boys. Tbew 
epitaphs were touehing memorials of a family which, 
though rot exactly noble, had been evidently honorable 
and honored to the last. Necessarily so, or it eould not 
have kept itself so long afloat on the dcep sea of oblivion ; 
for it is astonishing how quickly a race which has in it 
the Clements of degradation and decay can dwindle down 
from nobility to obscurity. 

As she poudeved over these relieB of an exlinct bat not 
degenerate race, Josephine feit stirring strangely in her 
the blood of the old De Bougainvilles. The desire to 
fonnd, or to revive, n family ; to live again aller death in 
our unknown descendants ; to plan for tbem, toil for them, 
and bequeath to them the fruit of onr toils — a passion for 
which many men have sacrificed so mucli — came into this 
woman's heart with a force euch as few men could ander- 
stand, beeause thereto was added the instinet of mottaer- 
hood. Her ambition — for, as I have said, she was amt.i- 
tious — qnenched inevitably as regarded the present, pass- 
ed on to the days wheo, she and their father sleeping i 
peace together, her children should sueeeed to those f 
sessions which sbe herseif could never fully enjoy. 
cially she used to dream of the time when Cesar, rcigning 
in her stead, should be master of Oldham Court. 

" Yes," she thought, " my son " — she usually called her 
eldest boy " my son " — " mnst marry early : he will bc 
able to afford it. And he must choose some girl s ' 
my own heart, to whom I will be such a good motbei 
law. And ob I how proud I shali be of the third gt-nei 
tion !'" 

Tlius planned she — thus dreamed she: looking far L 
the tfiliire, with stone-blind eyes, as we all of i 
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Still, I tlrink it made her happy — happier than sbe had 
been for many years. 

One little cloud, however, soon rose on her brighl hori- 
aon : strangely bright now, for in the sudden novelty of 
things, in the great relief and ease of his present lot, and 
in his power of getting every luxury he wished for, even 
Mr. Scanlan seemed to have taken a new turn, and to give 
his wife no trouble whatever. He was actually contented ! 
He ceased to find fault with any thing, became amenable 
to reason, and absolutely affectionate. His good angel — 
who, I suppose, never quite deserts any man — stood be- 
hind him, shaking ambrosial odors over him, and conse- 
quently over the whole family, for at least three months 
after their change of fortune. 

And then the little cloud arose. The three Misses 
Scanlan, now requiring to be educated up to the level of 
the county families, among whose young ladies they 
would have to take their place, were put under a first- 
rate governess, who had, necessarily, a rather forcing Sys- 
tem. It worked well with Gabrielle and Catherine — 
clever, handsome, healthy creatures, who learned whole- 
somely and fast — but with Adrienne, now nearly old 
enough to enter society, the case was altogether different. 

Alas, poor Adrienne ! she would never be a sho w daugh- 
ter to introduce into the world. She was neither a bright 
girl nor a pretty girl; nay, her appearance was almost 
worse than insignificant, for her poor weak spine had 
grown a little awry, and stooping over her studies made 
it much worse. Already she required to have her figure 
padded and disguised in various ingenious ways, which 
took all her mother's French skill to devise ; and already 
her gentle, pale face had that sad look peculiar to de- 
formed people. " 

Of that she herseif was painfully conscious. Beside 
her mother's stately dignity, and her sister Gabrielle's 
reed-like grace, she knew well how ill she looked, and this 
made her shy and shrinking from#society. Other things, 
which she was only too quick to find out, added to this 
feeling. 
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" I can't imagine why you are always wanting Adrienne 
in the drawing-room," her fatlier wonld say, not alway» 
out of the girl's bearing. "She does not care to come, 
and really ehe iB not very ornamental. Keep her in tbe 
shade— by all mcans keep her in the ehadc." 

And into the shade Adrienne instinctively retired,even 
from the first day ahe set foot in Oldham Court, eflpeeUUy 
when there hai>pened to be visitors — a circumstance that 
occarred seldom enougb — which mach surprised and dis- 
pleaBed Mr. Scanlan. 

"Of course every body will call upon us — all the coim- 
ty families, I mean," he kept aaying ; and impressed apon 
hie wife that at certain hours every day she was to sit pre- 
pared for their rcception. Indeed, he was always laying 
down the law of ctiquette for her in miuute tbings, and 
telling her tbat she did not properl y recognize her Posi- 
tion. "For, my dear, you have beeu so long out. of tl»' 
world — if, indeed, you were ever fairly in it — that yoo 
can not be expected to understand the waya of society as 
I do.» 

"Possibly not," she would answer, half amused, yet 
with a lurking sarcasm in her amile. But she obeyed, for 
it really was not worth her while to disobey. 
cared to qnarrel over small things. 

Visitors came — on!y, alas ! tliey were principally DHch- 
ley peoplc, driviug over in hired flys and pony-chaises ; 
not a single carriage and pair had aa yet passod iiDilor ihi- 
Gothic gate-way. Neverthelesa, Mrs. Scanlan welcomed 
herguesta with all sorta ofkindly attentiona. 

" VVhy shoiild I not ?". said ehe, when her huaband re- 
monatrated ; " tbey were friendly to me when I was poor. 
Beaides, they are all worthy people, and I like them." 

"Which are not sufficient reasoua for cultivating them, 
and I deaire that tliey may not be cultivated any rnore 
than you can help," said Mr. Scantan, with the blighUy 
dictatorial tone which he sometimes used now. 

Josephine flushed upjaut made 110 answer, Indeed, 
rarely did make answcrs now to things of which sbe c 
approved. It was astoniahing how little of actual uoU 
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sation — the rational, pleasant, and improving talk which 
even hnsbands and wives can sometimes find time to in- 
dulge in, and which makes the quietest life a continual 
entertainment — passed between this husband and wife, 
who had been married so many years. 

Just when his eager expectation of visitors — suitable 
vißitors— had changed into angry surprise that they never 
came, Mr. Scanlan entered the house one day in eager ex- 
citement. He had met on the road the two young sons 
of his nearest neighbor, the Earl of Turberville, Coming to 
call, they said, and ask permission to shoot over his pre- 
serves. 

**I should have invited them to lunch, but I feared you 
would not have it nice enough ; however, they have prom- 
ised to come to-morrow — both Lord Cosmo and Lord 
Charles. So be sure, Josephine, that you have every thing 
in apple-pie order, and dress yourself elegantly " (he still, 
when excited, prononnced it " iligantly " ). "For who 
knows but the earl and countess themselves might come. 
Lord Cosmo said he knew his father had something very 
particular to say to me." 

And for the next twenty-four hours poor Mr. Scanlan 
was in a perpetual fidget, worrying his butler and foot- 
man, tili they civilly hinted that they had always lived in 
high families, and knew their own business ; and especial- 
ly worrying his wife, who did not participate in this idol- 
atrous worship of rank and title, which had always been 
a strong characteristic of the Irish curate. Long before 
luncheon-time he insisted upon her taking her seat in the 
drawing-room — dressed with elegance, certainly, though 
with not half the splendor he desired. 

"Ah !" said he, sighing ; " you may take a horse to the 
water, but you can't make him drink. I fear, Josephine, 
I shall never succeed in raising you to the level of your 
present position. I give you up V 9 

The hour arrived, but not the guests ; and, after wait- 
ing tili three o'clock, Mrs. Scanlan insisted on going in to 
luncheon. She had scarcely taken her place there when 
the two lads entered — rather roughly-clad and roughly- 
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behaved lads, any tliing but yoiing lords apparently, until 
they caught sight of the lady at the head of the table. 
Tben their mstiuctivc good-breeding told tbem tbat they 
had been guilty of a discourtesy and a mistake. TLey 
were füll of apologies, Lord Cosmo especiaily, for being so 
unwarrantably late ; but they gave no reason for their tar- 
dineaa, and neitber made a Single excuse for the non-ap- 
pearance of the earl and connteas — indeed, seemed not to 
liave an idea that these latter were expected. Nor did 
Josephine refer to the fact, being long accuatomod to her 
huaband's great povers of imagination, 

She rather liked the youths, who were fresh from Eton 
— pleaaant, gentlemauly fellows, and conversation aoon be- 
came easy and generaL Lord Coamo tried in variona qni- 
et ways to find out who Mrs. Scanlan waa, and how she 
came to inherit Oldham Court. At last he put the qnes- 
tion wliether she was not distantly related to Mr. Oldham; 
and wheu his curioaity gained only a brief No, he covered 
his oonfuaion by darting into a long cxplanation of how 
the Oldhama and Turbervilles were the two moi 
families in the county, and had gone on quarrelling, inni- 
marrying, and quarrelling again, ever since William the 
Conqueror. 

" They were Sasons and we Normans, so we could not 
help fighting, you know." 

" Of eourse not," aaid Sirs. Scanlan, and turned the con- 
versation by eorae unimportant remark; but Mr.Sottdu 
brought it back eagorly. 

"My wife also is of Norman desccnt. She Cornea of the 
Vicorates de Bougainville — a very old and honorabte law- 

iljr." 

"Oh!" replied the young mau; and added witli a alight 
bow, " Cela va aana dire." 

" What waa that your lordship s.iid T inquired tlie boat, 
eagerly; but the hostess, with a hot check — alas ! her 
cbceks bnrned very often during tbat afternoon — stopped 
the answer by inqniring if Lord Coamo had ever been in 
France, and ao leading the talk widely astray from li erseif 
and bei' ancestora. 
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Galm as ehe sat — looking, in her fine Gothic dining-hall, 
like a mediaeval picture — she sat, nevertheless, upon thorns 
the whole time ; for it was the first time for many years 
that she had seen her husband as he appeared in general 
society, and the sight was not agreeable. The court suit 
of prosperity is only becoming to courtly figures. Many 
a man, decent enough in common broadcloth, when dress- 
ed up in velvet and point lace, looks painfully like a foot- 
man. Corporeälly — or I should say sartorially — fate had 
denied Mr. Scanlan the pleasure of wearing bright colors 
— " Once a clergyman, always a clergyman " being, unfor- 
tnnately, English law. But in his manners he assumed a 
costume of startling vividness and variety. "All things 
to all men," was his maxim, and he carried it out with 
great unction; appearing by turns as the gentleman of 
fashion, of wealth, and of family ; never knowing exactly 
which character to assame, for all were equally assump- 
tions, and equally unfamiliar. The simple plan of avoid- 
ing all difficulties, by being always one's own honest seif, 
did not occur to this ingenious Irishman. 

He could not help it — it was his nature. But it was 
none the less painful to those belonging to him. People 
teil of the penitential horse-hair which lovely women have 
worn under their velvet and minever, cambric and lawn. 
I think I could teil of one woman who knew what it was 
to wear it too. 

When the guests and Mr. Scanlan had quitted the 
drawing-room, Adrienne crept in there, and her mother, 
who was Standing at the window watching the shadows 
come and go over the hill-sides wistfully — as we look at a 
view that we hope to watch unchanged until we die — feit 
her daughter take her hand. She turned round immedi- 
ately. 

u My little girl !" stroking her hair — Adrienne had very 
pretty hair; Bridget # often used to speak of it with sad 
pride — "My little girl, I wonder if you will ever be mar- 
ried ! I almost hope not." Then she added, quickly, 
" Because I should miss you so ; and, besides, women can 
live quite happily without ever being married." 



"I fcnow they can; above all, when they havc got such 
a dear molher to live for as mine," eaid Adrienne, tender- 
ly, but turning rosy-red as ehe spoke ; so that Mrs. Scan- 
lan, a little surprised at tiie child's sensitiveness, changed 
the conversatiou inimediately. She even repented havbg 
alludcd to a enbjeot upon which Adrienne could as yet 
only bave theorized. Though she was nearly seventeen, 
she was still very childish; and she had scarcely spokcn 
to a young man in her life — except Mr. Summerhayes, who, 
compared with her, was not a young man at alt. 

Tb 19 Mr. Sunimerhayes, the great bugbear of Josephine'B 
married life, had apparently quite disappeared f'rora her 
horizon. Amoog the congi'atnlatory letters which had 
reached thcrn of late was oue from bim, but Mr. Seanlau 
had read it and put it in the fire, and " wondered bow the 
fellow conld presunie," so no more was said upon the mat- 
ter. She learned aceidentalty tliat the artist was living 
from hand to mouth at Itomc, or some other Italian city, 
so she bad no fear that, in their present ci reu ms taue es, he 
would be any longer a snare to her husband. Nay, abe 
feit a little sorry for him, seamp as he was, reinem bering 
all his amusing ways at Wren's Nest, when they were as 
poor as he was now. In the almost preteraatural HÜB 
which brooded over her life now — at least her external 
life — she could afford to be pitiful even to a poor scoun- 
drel. 

Mr. Scanlan came back in the higbest spirits, having 
seen his guests away on their horses, and exhibited hü 
own, which were far finer animals. 

"And tbey owned it, too, both Lord Cosmo and Lord 
Charles, and wiwhod they had as good ; but the earl ia a* 
poorasa rat, every body knows. Exceedingly nÜM young 
fellows their lordships are I and I hope we shall • 
deal of them. Yon must be sure to be at home, . 
when the conntess calls. These are the sort of fririid.» 
that we ought to make. Not your horrid, commonplaoe, 
Ditchley people; who were well enough 011C6, 
snit iis now, and will suit ns less and less, 1 ; 
Ha — ha — my dear, you don't know wliat I know. Ho» 
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should you like me to get a handle to my name ? What 
do you say to being called 4 My lady V " 

He took his wife round the waist and kissed her with 
considerable excitement. 

"Edward," she answered, in her quietest and gentlest 
tone, " sit down here and teil me what you mean." 

With difficulty, and at first entire incredulity, she got 
out of him something which, though h seemed to her too 
ridiculous seriously to believe, was yet a possibility ; and 
a note, or memorandum, which her husband showed her, 
which at the last minute had been given him by Lord 
Cosmo, confirmed it as a possibility. Lord Turberville, 
though very poor, was a keen politician, and deeply in the 
confidence of the Government, to whom, as well as to him- 
self, it was necessary to secure the influence of the large 
land-owners of the county. Among these, almost the 
largest was the owner of the Oldham Court estates. His 
lordship had, therefore, concocted a scheme for selecting 
Mr. Scanlan as the most suitable person to go up to Lon- 
don, as head of a deputation to present an address on a 
certain expected Royal event — I am intentionally ob- 
scure as to what that event was — the presenters of which 
address generally received the honor of knighthood. It 
was a "Job," of course ; but not worse than hundreds of 
political Jobs which are perpetrated every day in our free 
and independent country ; and Mr. Scanlan was delighted 
with the idea, nor in the least astonished that such a 
tribute should be paid to his own exceeding merit. 

"And what shall I ans wer the earl?" said he, when he 
had expended his raptures on the advantages in störe for 
him. 

" Have you answered ?" his wife asked, with a keen 
look. 

"Well — to teil the truth — as I never imagined you 
would be so foolish as to object to the thing, I sent word 
to Lord Turberville — " 

" Yes, yes — I understand. You have answered. Then 
why go through the form of Consulting me on the sub- 
ject ?" 
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It was one of bis sniall shams, bis petty cowardl messe«, 
which so irritated this woman, who would any day rather 
have been Struck oh tho oheek openly than secretly stung 
to the heart. But it had to be borne, and it was borne. 
As to the tliüig itself— tbe question as to whether or not 
she should be called "my lady" — she did not, in truth, 
care two straws about it. I think she would have beeil 
proud, exceedingly proud, had her husbaud earned a title 
in some noble way; but in this way — forshe aaw thronga 
the myst.eries of the matter at once — it affected her in no 
possiblc degree. 

" Do as you like," she said. "It is much the same to 
me whether I am Mrs. or Lady Scaolan." 

" Scanlan ! ah, that is the nuisance I Ours is such a bor- 
rid common name. If Mr. Oldham had only given us hie 
own — Lord Cosmo expressed surprise that lie did noL 
Don't you think, Joseph ine, we cöuld assumc it?" 

Josephine regarded her hushand with unfeigned ästen- 
isbment. " No ; certainly not. If be had wished it, ho 
would certainly have said so. Besides, to give np yoar 
own name — your fatbev's name — " 

" Oh — but the old man is dead ; lie'H never know iL 
And what did well enough for my father is different for 
me. I have risen in the world; and who cares for ray 
antecedents ? Indeed, the less we speak of tbem the 
better." 

" Do you think so ?" said .Josephine once more. And 
there flashed upon her the remembrance of the kind old 
woman — certainly not a lady, but a true, kind woman, 
whosc grandmotherly arms had reeeived her own firet- 
born babe ; and of the old man, who, common and vul- 
gär as he was, had yet a heart, for it had tiroken with 
grief at having reduced to poverty his wife and only son. 
These two in their lifetime Josephine bad not loved mach 
— had only put up with tbem for the sake of her Edward; 
but she recalled them afl'ectionately now. And ereil fiü 
herseif, the years slie had borne the name, through weal 
and woe— alas! more woe than weal — seeraed lo conse- 
crate it in her eyes, "No,"she continued, after a j 
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* do not let üb change our name : I could never fancy my- 
self any thing bat Mrs. Scanlan." 

u Josephine ! how can you be so stupid ?" said her hns- 
band, irritably. "I hope I am at least as wise as you, and 
this seems to me an excellent scheme. In fact," he added, 
folding hiß hands and casting up his eyes — those effective 
black eyes which did no pulpit-duty now — " I think that 
to let it go would be to fail in my gratitude to Providence, 
and lose an opportunity of distinguishing myself in that 
sphere of life to which, as our noble catechism says, it has 
pleased God to call me. For I am comparatively a young 
raan still ; much under fifty, you know, and I may live to 
seventy, as my father did. And your father, was he not 
seventy-four or seventy-five ? By-the-bye " — and he start- 
ed up, strack with an idea so sudden and brilliant that he 
could not keep it to himself one moment. " Since you so 
strongly object to our taking this name of Oldham, what 
say you, my darling wife, to our taking one that actually 
does belong to us — at least to you ? Suppose we were to 
call oarselves by your maiden name, De Bougainville ?" 

Josephine turned pale as death. All the blood in her 
heart seemed to stand still a moment, and then rush on in 
a frantic tide. She tried to speak, but her throat contract- 
ed with a sort of spasm. 

u Wait. It is so sudden. Let me think" And she sat 
down, a little apart, with her hand over her eyes. These 
never sought her husband's ; they never did now, either 
for help, counsel, or sympathy ; she knew it would be only 
vain, seeking for what one can not hope to find. All she 
did was to sit in silence, listening, as to the noise of a 
stream of water, to the flow of his voluminous talk. It 
harmed her not ; she scarcely heard it. 

Bat Mr. Scanlan's sudden Suggestion had as suddenly 
and powerfully affected her. There was in Josephine a 
something — hitherto conscientiously and sternly suppress- 
ed— which her husband never dreamed of ; the strong " ar- 
istocratic " feeling. Not in his sense — the cringing wor- 
ship of a mere title — but the prejudice in favor of what- 
ever is highest and best, in birth, breeding, and manner of 
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Thocgh sie Derer spoke of it, her pride i 
herseif possessed them, 
ioogainviiles oherisbed 
äaity wid> a lendtfraeas all tbe fonder beeausc it was like 
Ion for tb* dead ; the glory of tbe race had departed. To 
tetiT« U — to uansmit to her children, and through them 
w distant descendants, not merely the blood, bot Üä 
oase, was a pleasvre so keen tbat it tbrilled her aliont 
Uke pain. 

Josephiae? Bless me — hon - von start! Von 
qutt« föghtened me. Well; and what do you 
dcwr 

"Don't tempt me!'' shc ansirered, with a half-' 
laagh. "As Bridget says, ' Let sleeping doc- 
oum t begin thinking of snch a tbing — oC 
C&ar aoother C&ar de Boogamville — tli>-iv 
erations of tbenx. all oamed Cesar, and all honest, ', 
able tuen; niy falber was the last. Ab, mon Dien 
pcre — mon pt-re I" Sie burst into tears. 

inlan was a little discom|>osed,alraost ■ 
bot, not being a sensitive man, or tjiiick to divine 
he set down his wifes extraordinary emotion to 
lent of possibly becoming " my lady," to Bay 
Lady de Boogainville,' , which was such a char 
iteel " name, lle patted her on the back, and 
take things easily, she would get used to tl 
time;" and theo, as he espeewlly disliked any thi 
a scene, be called Adrienne to altend to her motbt 
took himself off immediately. 
And his wife ? 

She bad no one to speak to, no one to take couna 
Unless her little danghter, who, sitting at tlie Antik! 
of the roora— whither Adrienne usually crept whe 
fatber appeared — had heard all, might be called a 
sellor. The girl, so simple in some things, was in 
much wiser than her years— eldest daughtere of 
t 'i«-" l wotnen orten are. Adrienne, being called, said 
wise words which influenced her mother roore than 
time either were aware. And sbe told a few things 





brothers had in confideuce told to licr — how Louis and 

lartin, iti tbeir grand flchool " for noblemcn and gentle- 

" were taunted perpetually about the " Scaulan and 

"o." porter-bottles ; and even Cesar, fine young fellow as 

was, found that, until he had c-staVilishod his character 

a readiog man, so tbat nobody asbed who hie father 

was, all hia wealth failed to be a suftieient passport into 

bc best Oxford soci<;ty. In ehort, the family were suffer- 

under the inevitable difficulties of nouveavx riches, 

which of course they would live down in time — bat still 

would take time. To shorten this— especially for the 

K>ys, who were of an age to feel Buch difficultiea acotely 

■would be advisable, if possiblc. And it was possible 

at things might be easier for the thrce lads, just entcr- 
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ing the world, if tliey entered it as tlie boiis of Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady de Botigainville. 

WeakreaKoning, jwrhaps! It would bave been stronger 
and braver to liold fast to the patemal name, ennobfiog 
and beautifying it by euch tender fidelity. And so doubt- 
less would have been done, by both wife and ohildren, 
had the father been a drfferent sort of father. But — ai 1 
have oftentimes repeated — life is not unlevel, and in it 
people uaually get what they earn. In this fatnily, as \a 
most others, things were — aa they were, and nothing could 
make them otherwise, 

When the mother and daughter went down Blairs to 
dinncr the matter was quite deeided. 

"Papa," said Adrienne, mustering up a stränge eonrage, 
for she saw her mother wag hardly able to speak, and go- 
ing straight up to her father an he stood on the hearti- 
rug with a slightly ill-used and dignified air. "Papa, 
mamma has told me every tliing, and I am so glad! I 
hope all will come abont aa you. wish, How nice it will 
be to hear you called 'Sir Edward!' And just look at 
mamma in that new dress of hers; ehe put it o 
to please you. Will she uot make a beautiliil Lady dt 
Bougainville ?" 



CIIAPTER XV. 



It was all Bettled at last, thougb after muck delay, atul 
very considerable expense. One fiue morning the Timt* 
newspaper announced, in ad verti seine nt, to all the world 
that "the Reverend Edward Scanlan, of Oldham Court, 
tncant thenceforward, in memory of bis wife's father, tbe 
late Vicomte de Bougainville " (he inserted this paragrapb 
himself, and Josephine first saw it in print when reinoo- 
strance was idle), "to 3ssume, insteadof his own, the MMfl 
and arms of De Bougainville." These last he had alreiwly 
obtalned with much trouble and cost, and afl! 
lipon every available article within and williout the hoo*e, 
(vom ietter-paper and carriage-panels iluwn 
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plates and hall chairs. His wife did not interfere: these 
were, after all, only outside things. 

Bat when she saw, for the first time, her new-old name 
on the address of a letter, and had to sign once again, af- 
ter this long interval of years, "Josephine de Bougain- 
ville," the same sudden constriction of heart seized her. 
It seemed as if her youth were returned again, bat in a 
stränge, ghostly fashion, and with one vital difference be- 
tween the old days and the new : then her fatnre lay all 
in herseif, all in this visible world ; now, did she, who had 
long ceased to think of herseif and her own personal hap- 
piness, ever look forward to the world in visible? 

I have said Josephine was not exactly a religious wora- 
an. The circumstances of her married life had not been 
likely to make her such. But we can not, at least some 
people oan not, live wholly without God in the world. 
Sometimes, in her long leisure hours among these old 
tombs, or still oftener in the lovely country around Old- 
ham Court, where she wandered at her will, feeling thank- 
ful that her lines had fallen in pleasant places, the longing 
for God, the seeking after Him, though in a blind, hea- 
then sort of way, came into her heart and made it caliner 
and less desolate. Pure it always was, and the love of 
her children kept it warm. But still it needed the great 
plough-share of affliction — solemn, sacred affliction, Coming 
direct from God, not man — to go over it, so as to make 
the ground fit for late harvest, all the richer and lovelier 
because it was so late. As yet, under that compose4 man- 
ner of hers, sedulously as she did her duties, complaining 
of nothing, and enjoying every thing as much as she could, 
for it seemed to her absolutely a duty to enjoy, she was 
nevertheless conscious of the perpetual feeling of " a stone 
in her heart." Not a fire, as once used to be, an ever- 
smouldering sense of hot indignation, apprehension, or 
wrong, but a stone — a cold dead-weight that never went 
away. 

Dr. Waters had given her two permanent private ad- 
vices respecting her husband : to keep him from all agita- 
tion, and never to let him be alone for many hours at a 



time. To carry out this without his discovering It, or the 
necessity for it, was the principat business of her life, aiid 
a difficult task too, requiring all her patieDce and all her 
ingenuky. Mr. Scanlan — I bcg his pavdoo, Mr. de Bon- 
gainville — was exceedingly well now; and, with carc, 
might remain bo for many years. Still the golemn cloud 
hung over him, which hc saw not, and never must be al- 
lowed to see, or his weak uature would have succumbed 
at once. Btit to his wife it was visible perpetually ; level- 
ling alike all her pleasures and all her pains ; teaehiug her 
unlimited forbearance with him, and yet a power of op- 
posing hira, when his own good rcquired it, whioh was ai- 
most remorseless in its strength. As the wifely love de- 
parted, the motherly pity, as of a woman over a sick or 
foolisb child, which she has to guard with restrictiona thst 
almost look like cruelty, and yet are its only safety, ren 
n p in that poor, seared heart, which sometimes she conlil 
hardly believe was the heart of the girl Josephine de 
Bougainville, It would have broken long ago, only it 
was a strong heart, and it was that of the mother of sii 
cliildien. 

She was eitting one day in the oriel window of tbo 
drawing-room, writing to her boys at school, when B8T 
husband rnshed in and kissed her in ono of his bursts of 
demonstrative affection. 

" Give you joy, give yon joy, my lady I You 'II be nr 
lady tbie time ncxt week. I have just heard from Lord 
Turberville. The address is quite Bettled at last, and ibe 
deputation, with myself at its bead, Starts to-morrow for 
London." 

"To-morrow ! That is soon, but I daro say I can ronti- 
age to get veady," said Mrs. de Bougainville, w i 

" You !" her husband replied, and his conntenance feÜ 
at once; "my dear Joseph ine, thcre is not tlie sliglilesl 
necessity for your going." 

"But I should like to go. I want to be with you; i' 
is surely not an unnatiiral wish ;" and then she stopped, 
with a horrid conscioiisness of hypocrisy. Fol 
in her heart Bue \vou\d m\wl\ radier have beeil left at " 
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with her children. But with Dr. Waters's warning ring- 
ing .in her ears, there was no alternative. She must go 
with her husband ; and once more she said this. 

Mr. de Bougaihville looked extremely disconcerted, but 
the wholesome awe he had of his wife, and his real affec- 
tion for her, thongh it was little deeper than that of the tarne 
animal which licks the hand that feeds it and makes it phys- 
ically comfortable, kept his arrogance within bounds. 

" I am sure, my dear Josephine, nothing is more natural 
than for you to wish to be with me, and I should be very 
glad of your Company. But you dislike London life so 
muoh, and I shali have a great deal to do and much high 
Society to mix in, and you do not like high society. Real- 
ly you had better stay at honie." 

" I can not stay at home," she said, and, putting aside 
all wounded feeling, she looked up in his face, which hap- 
pened to be particularly sickly that day, and saw only the 
creature she had Charge of, whose whole well-being, moral 
and physical, depended upon her care. It was a total and 
melancholy reversal of the natural Order of things be- 
tween husband and wife ; but Providence had made it so, 
and how could she gainsay it ? She had only to bear it. 

u Edward," she entreated — it was actual entreaty, so 
sharp was her necessity — " take me with you. I will be 
ho bürden to you, and I do so want to go." 

He made no resistance, it was too much trouble ; but 
saying, with a vexed air, " Well, do as you like, you al- 
ways do," qüitted the room at once. 

Doing as she liked ! I wonder how many years it was 
since Josephine enjoyed that enviable privilege or luxury, 
if indeed to any human being it long continues to be ei- 
ther. As her husband slammed the door, she sighed — 
one long, pent-up, forlorn, passionate sigh : then rose, and 
set about her preparations for departure. 

She left her eldest daughter a delighted queen-regent at 
Oldham Court, with Bridget as prime minister, promising 
to be home agairi as soon as she could. "And remember 
you'U come back * my lady,' " whispered Bridget, who of 
conrse knew every thing. She had a dim impression that 

O 
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alt other worldly advantages had acerned sole- 
gh the merits of her beloved mistress, and was 

:oud of tbem accordingly. 

Her mistress made no answer. Posaibly ehe tbought 
that to be the wife of soiue honest, poor man, who eamed 
his bread by the labor of his brains or the sweat of his 
brow — earned it hardly, but cbeerfully ; denied himself, 
bnt took tender, protccting care of hia wife and children: 
told the tnith, paid his debts, and kept his honor unblem- 
ished in the face of God and man — was at least as bappy 
a lot as that of Lady de Bougainville. 

The husband and wife startcd on tbeir jonrney ; actual- 
ly their first journey together since their honey-moon ! 
Travelling en prince, with valet and maid an.! 
array of luggage, which greatly delighted Mr. de Bougain- 
ville; especially wben they had to pass throngh Ditcbley, 
where he had never been since they left the place, nor had 
she. She wanted to stop at Priscilla Nnnn's, bnt fontid 
the shop closed, tbe good woman having given up busi- 
ness and gone abroad. 

"A good thing too, and then people will forget her; 
and forget that you ever demeaned yourself by being a 
common seamstress. I wonder, Joscphine, you wt-'iv vwr 
so silly as to do such a thing." 

" Do you ?" said she, rcmcmbering Borne thing 
he little suspected ehe had been on the very brink of du- 
ing, which ehe was now thankful she had not done — tbil 
almost by miracle Providence had stood in her way and 
hindered her. Now, sweeping along in her carriage and 
pair, she recalled that forlorn, desperate woman who lild 
hurried through the dark streets one rainy night to Prif- 
eilla Nunn'a shop-door, bent on a purpose which she could 
not even now conscientionsly say was a sinful pnrpoae, 
though ITeaven had saved her from completing it. As 
she looked down on tbe face by her side, which no pro»- 
perity could ever change into either a healtby or a liap- 
py face, Josephine said to herseif for the twentietli 
" Yes, I am glad I did not forsakc him. I never will 

sake htm — my poor husband 1" 
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Not my dear, my honored—only my "poor" husband. 
Bat to such a woman this was enoagh. 

Their journey might have been bright as the May morn- 
ing itself, but there was al wäys some crumpled rose-leaf in 
the daily couch of Mr. de Bougainville. This time it was 
the non-appearance of the Earl and Countess of Turberville, 
with whom he said he had arranged to travel. True, he 
had never seen either of them, nor had his wife — the in- 
habitants of Turberville Hall and Oldham Court having 
merely exchanged calls, both missing one another, and 
there the acquaintance ended. Apparently, Mr. de Bon- 
gainville asserted, his lordship's delicacy prevented his 
Coming too prominently forward in this affair at present, 
but when once the knighthood was bestowed it would be 
all right. And he was sure, from something Lord Cosmo 
said, that the earl wished to travel with him to London, 
starting from this Station. 

So he went about seeking him, or somebody like what 
he supposed an earl to be, but in vain ; and at last had to 
drop suddenly into a carriage where were only a little old 
lady and gentleman, to whom, at ffrst sight, he took a 
strong antipathy, as he often did to piain or shabbily-dress- 
ed persons. This couple, having none of the shows of 
wealth about them, must, he thought, be quite common 
people ; and he treated them accordingly. 

It is a bad thing to fall in love at first sight with your 
fellow-passengers— in railway carriages or eise where ; but 
to hate them at first sight is sometimes equally danger- 
ous. Josephine tried vainly to soften matters, for she had 
always a tender side to elderly people, and this couple 
seemed very inoffensive, nay, rather pleasant people, the 
old lady having a shrewd, kind face, and the old gentle- 
man very courteous manners. But Mr. de Bougainville 
was barely civil to them; and even made sotto voce re- 
marks concerning them for a great part of the journey : 
tili, reaching the London terminus, he was utterly con- 
founded by seeing the guard of the train — a Ditchley man 
— rush up to the carriage door with an officious " Let me 
help you, my lord," and a few minutes aller, picking up a 
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book the old lady had left bcliiud her, he read on. it the 
name of the Couutess of Turberville. 

Poor Mr. de Bougamville ! Like ODe of those Bbort- 
sighted mortala who walk with angels unawareSjhc h*l 
beeil travelling foi* the !aat three hours with the very per- 
Bona whose acqunintanee ho nioat wished to cultivate, and 
had behaved hirnseif in such a manner as, it was piain to 
be seen, would not iuduce them to reciprocate this feeliog. 
No wonder the catastropho quite upset hini. 

" If I had had the least idea who they were ! — and rt 
was very stupid of yo», Josephine, not to find out ; yo« 
were talking to her ladyship for ever so long. If I had 
only known it waa his lordship, I would have introduced 
myself at once. At any rate, I should have treated him 
quite diflerently. How very unfortunate !" 

"Very," said Mrs. de Bougainville, dryly. 

She said no more, for ehe was rauch tired, and the nobe 
of the London streets confused her. They had taken • 
suit of apartments in one of the most public and fashioo- 
ahle " family " hoteis — it had a homelesa, dreary spleodor, 
and she disliked it much. But her husband considered no 
other abode suitable for Sir Edward and Lady de Bou- 
gainville ; which personages, in a few days, they became. 
and reeeived the oongratulations, not too disinterested, of 
all the hotel aervauts, and even of the master himself wbo 
had learned the eircumatance, together with almost f»b* 
Ions reporta of the wealth of Sir Edward in his own county. 

Neverthc lese, even the moat iraportant provincial *m»e- 
nate ia a very amall peraon in London. Beyond the dep- 
ntation which accompatiied him, Sir Kdward had no vi*- 
itors at all. He knew nobody, and nobody kuew him; 
that is, nobody of any consequence, One or two of ihr 
Summerhayes set, hunted him out, but he turned : 
Shoulder to them; they were not rcputable acquainta 
now. And as for his other circle of ancient allies, t 
it was the season of the May meetings, and he raigl 
ily have fonud them out, he was so terribly afraid < 
viving any memorics of the poor Irish enrate, and r 
tifying himself again *w\lh the \iarty to which h 
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Tnerly belonged, that he got out of their way as much as 
possible. Hoiwrea mutant mores, it is said ; they certain- 
ly change opinions. That very peouliarity of the Low- 
Church— at least of its best and sincerest members — 
which makes them take up and associate with any one, 
rieh or poor, patrician or plebeian, who shares their opin- 
ions — this noble characteristic, which has resulted in so 
mach practical good, and earned for them worthily their 
name of Evangelicals, was, in his changed circumstances, 
the very last thing palatable to the Reverend Sir Edward 
de Bougainville. 

So heignored them all, and the "Reverend" too, as 
mach as he could; and turned his whole aspirations to 
politics and the Earl of Turberville — to whom, haunting 
as he did the lobby of the House of Commons, he was at 
last introduced, and from whom he obtained various slight 
condescensions, of which he boasted mach. 

Bat the countess never c&lled; and day by day the 
hope of the De Bougainvilles being introduced into high 
society through her means melted into thin air. Long, 
weary mörnings in the hotel drawing-room, thrown en- 
tirely upon each other, as they had not been for years ; 
dull afternoon drives side by side round Hyde Park ; din- 
ner spun out to the atmost limit of possible time, and then 
perhaps a theatre or opera — for Sir Edward had no objee- 
tion to such mondäne dissipations now — these made up the 
round of the days. But still he refused to leave London, 
or " bury himself," as he expressed it, at Oldham Court, 
and thought it very hard that his wife should expect it. 
One of the painful things to her in this London visit was 
the indifference her husband showed to her society, and 
his eagerness to escape from it ; which fact is not difficult 
to understand. I, who knew her only in her old age, can 
guess well enough how the small soul must have been en- 
cumbered, shamed, and oppressed even to irritation by the 
greater one. Many a woman has been blamed for being 
" too good " for a bad husband — too pure, too sternly 
righteous ; but I for one am inclined to think these allega- 
tions come from the meaner half of the world. Lady de 




Bougainvillo had a vcry high Standard of nioral right, 
inteose pity für tbose who feil from it,but an utter 
tempt for thosü who prctendcd to it without p 
it. And to such she was probably aa obnoxious as J. 
to Lucifer. And so ehe became ehortly to a aet of p 
who, failing better society, gathered round her 1 
cultivatitig biin in coffee-rooms and tbeatres : ucw friei 
uew natieiers, aud those "old acquaintance" who alw 
revive, like frozen snakes, in the aunimor of prosperity, ■ 
begin winding about the nnfortunate man of propcrt 
with that oily affection which cynics have well termed 
"the gratitude for favora about to be received." These 
Lady de Bougaiuvilie sawthrough at once; they feit that 
she did, and hated her accordingly. But have vre not aa- 
cred Warrant for the consolation that it is sometimes rath- 
er a good thing to be hated — by some people 'i 

Longing, nay, thirsting for home, Josephine iroplored 
her husband to take her back thither ; and hc consent- 
ed, not for tbis reaeon, but because their weekly cxpense» 
were ao large as to frighten htm ; for it was a cnrioiu 
thing, and yet not contrary to human ua tun?, that as he 
grew rieh he grew misevly. The mouey which, when he 
had it not, he would have spent like water, now, wbea he 
had it, he often gnidged, especialty in amall expenditur« 
and in outlaya for the sake of other people. His " sliugy" 
wife was, atrauge to say, now becoming much more ex- 
travagant than he. 

" Yea, we'll go home, or I sliall be ruined. People am 
all rogues and tbieves, and the richer they believe a man 
to be the more they plunder hiin." And he would havo 
departed the very uext day but for an unexpected bin- 
de rauce. 

Lady Turberviile aetually called ! that is, they fourid 
her card lying on the table, and with it an invitation to a 
large aaaembly which she waa in the habit of giving once 
in the aeason ; thereby paying otf her own social and h 
husbaud's political debts. It was a ibrtnigbt i" 
and Josephine would fain have decliued, but her hu-1 
hoked borrified. 
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•. "Refuse! Refuse the conntess! What can you be 
thinking of ? Why, hers is just the set in which we ought 
to mov t e, where I am sure to be properly appreciated: You 
too, my dear, when people find öut that you come of good 
family— if you wöuld only get over your country ways, 
and learn to shine in society." 

Josephine smiled, and there came again to her ups the 
bitter warnirig, which she knew was safe not to be com- 
prehended, " Let sleeping dogs lie !" For lately, thrust 
agaiiist her will into this busy, brilliant, strong, intellect- 
ual life — such as every body müst see more or less in 
London — there had risen in her a dim, dormant sense of 
what she was — a woman with eyes to see, brains to judge, 
and a heart to comprehend. Also, what she might have 
been, and how much she might have done, both of herseif 
and by means of her large fortune, if she had been unmar- 
ried, ör married to a different sort of man. She. feit dawn- 
ing sometimes a wild, womanly ambition, or rather the 
foreshadowing of what, under other circumstances, that 
ambition might have been — as passionate, as tender, as 
that which she thought she perceived one night in the 
eyes of a great statesnian's wife listening to her husband 
speaking in the House of Commons : even as she, Jose- 
phine de Bougainville, could have listened, she knew, had 
Heaven sent her such a man. 

But these were wild, wicked thoughts. She pressed 
them down, and turned her attention to other things, es- 
pecially to the new fashionable costume in which her hus- 
band insisted she was to commence " shining in society." 

When, on the momentous night, Sir Edward handed his 
wife, rather ostentatiously, through the knot of idlers in 
the hotel lobby, he declared with truth that she looked 
" beautiful." So she did, with the beauty which is inde- 
pendent of mere youth. She had made the best of her 
beauty, too, as, when nigh upon forty, every woman is 
bound to take extra pains in doing. In defiance of the 
court milliner, she had insisted upon veiling her faded neck 
and arms with rieh lace, and giving stateliness to her tall 
thin figure by sweeping folds of black velvet. Also^ in- 



tead of foolisii artifirial flowers in her grrfy hair, she woiv 

iort of hfiad-dress, simple yet regal, which made her look, 
s her maid declared, " like a picture." She did not try 
o be young ; but she could not help being bcautiful. 

Enchanted with her appearance, her husband called her 
exuberai)tly"his jewel;" which no doubt she was ; onlyhe 
had no wisb, like the tender Scotch lover, to " wear her in 
his boaoni" — he would much have preferred to plant her 
in bis cap-front, in a gorgeous setting, for all the world to 
gaze at. Her value to bim was not in berself, but wbai 
she appeared to other pcople. 

Tlierefore, when be saw her eontrasted with the brilliant 
crowd which straggled up the staircase of Tnrberalk 
House, hU entbuaiastio admiration of her a little cooled 
down. 

" IIow dark you loot in that black gown ! There's 
something not right about you, not like these other ladies. 
Isee wbat it is; you dress yourself in far too ohl-fashioned 
and toö plain a way, Very provokingl when I wanltii 
you to appear your best before her ladyship." 

" She will never sec me in tbis crowd," was all Josepbinr 
answered, or had tiine to answer, heilig driftet] apart IVmu 
her busband, wbo darted after a face he thought he knew. 

In the pause, while, half amused, half bewildered, she 
looked on at tbis her first speeimen of what Sir Edward 
cailed " society," Lady de Bougainville heard accidentally 
a few coraments on Sir Edward froin two young men, wliu 
appareutly recognized him, but, uaturally, not lier, 

"That man is a fool— a perfect fool. And such a <v>h- 
ceited fool too! — you should hear him in the lobby of (In 1 
House, chattering about bis friend the earl, to whom b* 
tbinka himseif of such importance. Wbo is he — do you 
know ?" 

" Oh, a country squire, just knighted. Not a bad fellow, 
Lord Costno says, very rieh, and with euch a ehariuing 
wife ! Might do weil enough among his fiimiliar turnipa 
— but here? Why will he make himseif such an ass 1" 

To be half conscious of a truth one's seif, an.! 
bmatVy stated by othev \>eo\)\e, ave two very < 
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things. Josephine shrank back, feeling for the moment as 
if whipped with nettles ; tili she remembered they were 
only nettles, not swords. No moral delinquency had been 
cast up against her husband ; and for the rest, what did it 
matter ?-r-she kne w it all before ; and, in spite of her fine 
Frenchsense of comme il faut^ and her pure high breed- 
ing, she had learned to put up with it. She could do so 
still. 

Pushing with difficulty through the throng, she rejoined 
Sir Edward. " Keep close to me," she said. " Don't leave 
me again, pray." 

"Very well, my dear; but — Ah! there are two 
friends of mine !" And in his impulsive way he intro- 
duced to her at once the very young men who had been 
speakingofhim. 

Lady de Bougainville bowed, looking them both right 
in the face with those stern, unflinching eyes of hers ; and, 
young men of fashion as they were, they both blushed 
scarlet. Then, putting her arm through her husband's, she 
walked deliberately on, carrying her head very erect, to 
the select circle where, glittering under a blaze of ances- 
tral diamonds, and scarcely recognizable as the old lady 
who had travelled in Such quiet, almost shabby simplicity, 
stood the little, brown, withered, but still courtly and dig- 
nified Countess of Turberville. 

" Stop," whispered Sir Edward, in unwonted timidity. 
" It is so very — very awkward. I do hope her ladyship 
has forgotten. Must I apologize ? What in the world 
am I to say to hei* ? Josephine, do stop one minute." 

Josephine obeyed. 

And here let me too pause, lest I might be misconstrued 
in the picture which I draw — I own in not too flattering 
colors — of Sir Edward de Bougainville. 

It was not his low origin, not the shadow of the Scanlan 
porter-bottles, which made him what he was. I have 
known gentlemen whose fathers were ploughmen — nay, 
the truest gentleman I ever knew was the son of a work- 
ing mechanic. And I have seen boors who had titles, and 
who, in spite of the noble lineage of centuries, were boors 

02 
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still. What Diaile this man vulgär was tlie innate coarse- 
ness of bis natnre, lacquercd over with superficial refiae- 
mcnt, llv was, in fact, that which, in all ranks of life, is 
the very opposite of a gentleman — a sham. I do not love 
him, bat I will not be unfair to hiui ; aud if I hold him up 
to coutempt,! wish it clearly to bo understood what are 
the tbings I despise him for. 

Did his wife despise bim? How can one teil? We oft- 
en meet men and tlitih' wives, concerniug whom we ask of 
ourselvcs the same question, and wonder how thcy ever 
came to be united ; yet the wives move in society wilh 
smiling countenances, and perform unshriukingly their va- 
rious duties, as Lady de Bougainville performed heiä 

"Shall we go on now ?" she said,aud led her husband 
forward to the dreadful ordeal. But it passed over quit« 
harmlessly— rather worse than harmlessly ; for the count- 
ess merely bowed, smiling upon them as upon all her 
other guests,and apparently searcely iceognizing tlictii,iii 
that deuse, ever-moving throng. They weut on with it, 
and never saw their hostess again all the evening. The 
sole reward they gained for threc lionrs of pushing and 
serambling, heated rooms. and an infinitesimal quantity of 
refreshment, was the pleasure of seSing their names in the 
paper next day among tho Countess of Turberville's four 
hnudred invited guests. 

This was Lady de Bougaiuville's first and last expcri- 
enee of "shining in society" — that is, London society, 
which alone Sir Edward thought worth every thing. He 
paid for it with several days of illness, brought on by the 
heut arul excitement, and perhaps tho disappointment too, 
though to the latter he never owned. After that bo wa# 
glad enotigh to go home. 

Oh, how Josephiue's heart leaped when she saw, nestltog 
among the green hüls, the gray outline of Oldharn (.'nun ! 
She had, more than any one I ever knew, the quallty of 
adhesiveness, not only to persona but place». Shfl I 
loved Wren's Nest, though her husband's i 
schemes for qoittlng it, and her own constant t 
the fnture, made her never fecl Bettled there; but Old 
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Court, besides being her ideal of a house to live in, was her 
own house, her home, from which fate now seemed power- 
less to uproot her. She clung to it, as, had she been one of 
those happy wives who carry their home about with them, 
she never might have clung; but things being as they 
were,it was well she did do so— well that she could accept 
what she had, and rejoice in it, without craving for the 
impossible. 

After their return she had a wohderfully quiet and hap- 
py summer. Her children came about her from school 
and College, enjoying. their holidays the more for the hard 
work between. And her husband found something to do, 
something to amuse himself with ; he was appointed a 
magistrate for the county, and devoted himself, with all 
his Irish eagerness after novelty, to the administration of 
justice upon all offenders. Being not only a magistrate 
but a clergyman, he considered himself bound to lay on the 
moral whip as heavily as possible, until his wife, who had 
long lost with him the title of " Themis," sometimes found 
it necessary to go after him, not as Justice, but as Mercy, 
binding up the wounds he made. 

tt You see," he said, "in my position, and with the mo- 
rality of the whole district in my keeping, I must be severe. 
I must pass over nothing, or people will think I am lax 
myself." 

And many was the poor fellow he committed to the 
county jail for having unfortunately a fish in his hat or a 
young leveret in his pocket ; many was the case of petty 
larceny that he dealt with according to the utmost rigor 
of the law. It was his chief amusement, this rigid exer- 
cise of authority, and he really enjoyed it exceedingly. 

Happily, it served to take off his attention from his 
three sons, who were Coming to that age when to press 
the yoke of paternal rule too tightly upon young growing 
Shoulders is sometimes rather dangerous. All the boys, 
C£sar especially, instin ctively gave their father as wide a 
berth as possible. Not that he ignored them as he once 
used to do ; on the contrary, to strangers he was rather 
fond of talking about " my eldest son at Oxford," and " my 
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two boys who are just going to Rugby." Biit inSSda [Bt 
houBe he interfered little with them, and had do more of 
their Company than was üievitable. 

With their mother it was quite d Hierein. Now, as 
heretofore, sbe was all in all to them, and they to her. 
Walking, riding, or driviug together, they had her quite 
to then'iselves — enjoying with her the new-found luxuriös 
of their lifo. 

" Mamma, how beautiful you look in that nice gowu !— 
the very picture of a Lady de Bougaiuville I" they would 
say, in their fond boyish admiration. And she, wben sbe 
watohed them ride out on their pretty ponics, and wm 
able to give them dogs and gunB, and every thing that 
boys delight in, exulted in the fortunate wealth, aail 
blessed Mr. Oldham in her heart. 

In truth, under this strong niaternal influence, and al- 
most wholly matemal guidance, her sous were growiug up 
every thing that she desircd to see them. Making all al- 
lowance for the tender exaggerations of memory — 1 be- 
lieve, even from Bridget's aecount, that the youiig De Uoo- 
gainvilles mnsthave beenverygood boys — honest, cumlM, 
generous, affeetionate ; the comfort and pride of their liap- 
py mother dnring thia first year of prosperity. 

Even after she had difcpatehcd them, each by turn, W 
sehool and College, she was not sad. She had only scnt 
them away to do their fitting work in the worid, and she 
knew they would do it well. She trusted them, young as 
they were, and oh I the blessing of trust ! — almoBt grealer 
than that of love. And she had plenty of lovo, too, duily 
Burrounding her, both from the boys away and the tlree 
girls at home. With one or other of her six childreu her 
time and thoughts were inceasantly oecupied. Mothtfl^ 
real mothers, be they rieh or poor, have seldom leiEurv 
either to grow morbid or to grieve. 

Of all the many portraits extnnt of her, perhaps the one 
I like the best is a daguerreotype hy Claudel, taten dnr- 
ing this bright year. It is not a flattered likeness, of 
course — the gray hairs and wrinkles are plaiti ■ 
— bat it has a sweelneaa, a. com^osed, placid i 
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greater then any other of the various portraits of Lady 
de Bougainville. 

It came home from London, she once told me, on a very 
momentous day, so much so that it was put aside, locked 
up, and never looked at for months and years. 

Some hours before, she had parted from her eldest boy, 
who was returning to Oxford, sorry to leave his mother 
and his home, but yet glad to be at work again. She had 
seen him off, driving his father, who had to take his place 
for the first time on the bench of magistrates, to the coun- 
ty town, and now she sat thinking of her son — how exact- 
ly he looked the character of " the young heir," and how 
excessively like he was to her own father— out wardly and 
inwardly every inch a De Bougainville. He seemed to 
grow up day by day in her sight, as Wordsworth's Young 
Romilly in that of his mother, " a delightful tree " — 

"And proudly did his branches wave." 

She feit that under their shadow she might yet rejoice, 
and have in her declining age many blessed days. Days 
as calm and lovely as this October afternoon; when the 
hüls lay quiet, transfigured in golden light, and the old 
gray house itself shone with a beauty as sweet and yet 
solemn as that of an old woman's face — the face that some- 
times, when she looked in the glass, she tried to fancy, 
wondering how her sons would look at it some of these 
days. Only her sons. For the world outside, and its 
comments upon her, Josephine, from first to last, never 
cared two straws. 

Yet she was not unsocial, and sometimes, both for her- 
seif and her children's sake, would have preferred a less 
lonely life than they had at Oldham Court — would have 
liked occasionally to mix with persons of her own sphere 
and on the level of her own cultivation. Now her only 
friends were the poor people of the neighborhood, among 
whom she went about a good deal, and who looked up to 
her as to the Lady Bountiful of the whole country-side. 

But that day she had enjoyed some pleasure in a long 
talk with the last person she expected to see or to frater- 




th — Lady Turberville. They had met at the < 
tage of an old woman, to whom Josephinc had beeil \ 
kind; the eomitess alBo — only, as ske herseif owned, I 
charities were neceesai'ily limited. " Tou are a i 
richer woman tlian I," she had eaid, with a jiroud fr«; 
nee», aa she atood tucking np her gown-skirt to walk t 
the three milea to tfie Ha\\,a\\4 ti^ed with good-nalur« 
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but half-satirical glanoe, Lady de Bougainville s splendid 
carxiage, which had just drawn up to the cottage-door. 

Josephine explained that sbe had intended to take the 
paralyüc old woman a drive. 

".But ednce it rains so fast, if Lady Turberville would — " 

a .If she would give you the chance of being kind to one 
old woman instead of another? Well, as I am rheumat- 
ic, and neighborly kindness is pleasant, will you drive me 
homeP* 

tt Gladly," säid Lady de Bougainville. And they be- 
came quite friendly before they reached the Hall. 

Altogether the strong, shre wd simplicity of the old count- 
ess — she was about sixty-five, but looked older, from her 
wora face and piain, almost common style of dress — had 
refreshed and amused Josephine very much. While heart- 
ily despising the doctrine that it is advisable to pull one's 
seif up in the world by hanging on to the skirts of great 
people, she yet had acuteness enough to see that, both for 
one's seif and one's children, it is well to cultivate good, 
suitable, and pleasant society ; not to hide one's head in a 
hole, bat to see a little of the world, and choose out of it 
those friends or acquaintance from whom we can get, or 
to whom we can give, tBe best, the most sympathy and 
companionship. 

u My girls have no friends at all now," thought she, 
" and they will warit some. Adrienne must come out this 
winter ; poor little Adrienne !" And she sighed, reflect- 
ing thät in their present limited circle Miss de Bougain- 
ville's " Coming out " would be in a very moderate form 
indeed. " Still she must in time get to know a few peo- 
ple, and she ought to learn to make friends, as Lady 
Turberville said. If Lady Susan and Lady Emily are like 
their mother, they might be good companions for my poor 
Adrienne ?" 

And then the mother's mind wandered off in all sorts of 
directions, as mothers' minds and hearts always do: to 
Cesar ön bis journey to Oxford ; to Louis and Martin at 
school ; and back again to her little girls at home. Cath- 
erine was still " the baby," and treated as such ; but Ga- 



brielle at thirteen looked uearly as womauly as Adricnne. 
And Gabrielle would ccrtainly grow up bcautiful — Low 
bcautiful, with her coquettish and impulsive teruperament, 
the mother was almost afraid to think. Still ehe was se- 
cretly very proud of her, as she was of all her childreu. 

She sat a long tinie thinking of them all, and watchiag 
the sun disappoar behiud the hüls, setting in glory upou 
what seemed to havc been the Weitest day of the whole 
season, and the most enjoyable. 

Alas ! it was her last day of enjoyment, her last day of 
peace. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Sie Edward did not come home tili very late that even- 
ing, at which bis wife was not surpriscd ; hc had said that 
Mb duties would keep him late, and that he should very 
likely diue with Ins brother magistrates afterwards. Mu 
concluded he had done bo; but whcn slic asked him, he 
said abruptly, No. 

" Food ! give me some food. And wine too, for I am 
quite exhansted. Yoa seem as if you took a pleasun in 
Btarving me." 

Josephine looked up astonished, bo irritable was bb 
tone, so wild and worried bis look. 

" Sometbing has happened. What is il? Is Cesar— " 

"Tou always tbink of Cesar first, never of me. Jet, 
he is all right: he staid with mc and saw me off bflfen 
his own train startet!." 

"And you — Edward, is there any tbing wrong with 
you?" asked sbe, takiug his hand in a sort of remontc. 
But he flung hers of£ 

" Did I say there was any tbing wrong ? Why do yoo 
look at me so? There is nothing the matter with ine." 

But there was; and by-and-by she disoovered it I 
tbing which at first he made light of, as of no imporLancc 
whatever to a gentleman in his position, but which, WOM 
littlo by little she learned its whole bearing, and 
/Wlfhtfully cleav eyes ita possible results, was to Je 
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<ohe of those sudden blows which seem often to come 
üpon us poor mortals like thunder-bolts, when the air is 
most still, and there had seemed an hour ago not a cloud 
in the sky; 

Be sure, soon or late, a man's sin will find him out. He, 
and others for him, may sedulously hide it a while ; it may 
appear safely buried, so that no evil consequences can pos- 
sibly ensue. But by-and-by a bird of the air carries the 
matter, and in one form or another retribution comes. 

By some means — how was never discovered, for Jose- 
phine thought she had taken all precautions against such 
a fatality — that " little bird " began to whisper abroad, not 
as a public accusation but as a täle of private scandal, 
how the Reverend Edward Scanlan had willfully falsified 
the accounts of the new school at Ditchley, and used for 
his own benefit the money which had been intrusted to 
him. And though the charity had suffered no loss, the 
defalcations being. by some ingenious method or other dis- 
covered and replaced in time, still the fact remained ; and 
those people who are always ready to envy a man his 
sudden prosperity bruited it about from mouth to mouth, 
tili it became the talk of the county. 

Curiously enough, the scandal had been a good while in 
reaching its victims. Sir Edward was not a sensitive man, 
quick to discover any slight indications of coolness to- 
wards himself ; and, besides, the report had lain smoulder- 
ing in Ditchley town, where he never went, for weeks be- 
fore it reached the ears of the country gentlemen, who 
were mostly staunch old Tories, too proud to listen to the 
gossip of the lower classes. But having once heard it, 
and, so far as they could, verified it, they resented in a 
body this intrusion upon their order, and especially upon 
the magisterial bench, of a man whom only a lucky chance 
had saved from the disgrace of a public prosecution. He 
was in no danger of this now, but, as far as honorable re- 
pute went, his character was gone. 

" Only think, Josephine," said he, piteously, when he 
had confessed all to his wife, " all my neighbors gave me 
tbe cold Shoulder; and one or two of them actually hinted 
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the reason why. Such a fuss about nothing! Tou pa: 
the money back, did you not?" 

"Yes." 

"Then what did it matter? These English pcoplc mal 
money their god. Even Lord Turberville, who I thongl 
would protect nie — he had only just come home, and he»i 
nothing of thia unfoitunate report tili to-day — bis lordsh 
took no notice of me on the bench, and said to Langhon 
that he thougbt the wisest thing I could do would be 1 
send in my resiguation immediately." 

"I think bo too," said, with white Ups, Josepbinc ( 
Bouga'mville. 

It was no use wceping or eomplaining. The miserab 
man bcfore her needed all her support — all her pity. V 
der the blow which had fallen upon him he sank, as tun 
utterly crusbed and weak — weaker than any woma: 
Such men always are. 

"They wil! hunt me down like a bare, these accnrac 
country squires," moaned he. " I ßhall never be able l 
hold up my hcad in the county again. And just wben 
waa getting on so well, and the Turbervilles were con 
home; and they might have taken us by the hand an 
helped us iuto society. It's very bard!" 

"It is hard," said Josephine, beneath her breatb; u 
as she looked round the ehcn-tul (lniwin<_'-room, so han< 
some yet so home- like, her wbole external possessio n*, Im 
money, her title, her name, seemed to bccome valuel« 
She would have given them all to secnre to her childre 
that blessing which, though, tbank God, many familii 
have stniggk'd on without it, is yet the safest strongbol 
and dearest pride of any family — a father'a nnstained, hoi 
orable name, 

" But what are we to do, Josephine ? Teil me, what u 
we to do ?" 

She turned and saw him crouched — all but kneeling i 
her feet — the man who was tied to her for Hfe : who, wtt 
all bis laults, was not a deüberate villain ; and who 001 
as was liis wont, in his distress took refnge with li-jr, an 
her alonc. For a momeitt, sVc %\umiV ftum bim — an « 
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pression of pain, unutterable pain — perhaps something 
worse than pain — passed over her face, and then she fee- 
bly smiled. 

" I can not answer you at once. Give me time to think." 

" Very well. Only, Josephine, do remember what your 
poor husband has suffered this day. For God's sake, do 
not you be unkind to me !" 

"^No,I will not. It is for God's sake," she repeated to 
herself^ with a deep meaning, almöst as deep and earnest 
asaprayer. 

During her many hours of solitary musings — more nu- 
merous now than ever in her life — Josephine had learned 
much. That burning sense of wrong — wrong done to her- 
seif and her children by their fäther, had in some measure 
died out ; she looked upon him sorrowfully, as being chief- 
ly his own enemy : she could protect both them and her- 
seif from him now. And in another way her mind had 
changed; she begun dimly to guess at the solemn truth, 
without which all life becomes a confused haze — that what 
we do for people is,not for themselves or for ourselves, 
bat for something higher. Thus, it was for God's sake, 
not for his own, she resolved to hold fast to her husband. 

" Edward," she said, " indeed I never mean to be unkind 
to you ; but this is a terrible grief to me. To be sure, the 
thing is not much worse known than unknown, except so 
far as it affecfs the children. Had Cesar any idea of it, 
do you think ?" 

"Yes — no. Well, yes; I told him something of it," 
stammered Sir Edward. "I had nobody eise to speak to, 
and he saw how broken-down and upset I was. Poor fel- 
low ! he insisted on seeing me safe off home before he 
started himself for Oxford. I must say C6sar behaved 
very well to me to-day." 

" My good boy !" muttered the mother ; and then with 
a thrill of maternal suffering at how he might suffer— 
" Oh, my poor C6sar !" 

"C6sar — always Cäsar! Can't you for one moment 
think ofme?" 

Ay, that was the key to this man's life. He had tvever 
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thought bnt of himself, and himself alone. Such 
and oh, what hundreds there are like bim ! — ought 
to be either huBband or father, 

Josephinc turned grave, reproaehful eyes upon 
the dead-weigbt who hat! dragged her down all her 
It always had been so ; apparently it was to be so 
end, 

" Edward, conßider a little, and you will find 
of you; but tberc is plenty of time. We have no 
do any thing in haste — if indeed," witb a sigh, " 
remaios to be done." 

And therc came helplcssly the thought upon ber 
little couid be done. A lie she could have fought ; 
but there was no fighting against the truth. In : 
way she eaid as much. 

" True or not, Josephine, Hl not bear it. Am I, 
my Irish talent, to bo a by-word among those ob 
ping English squires? They hate me becausc I 
I alwaya knew that. But I'll booh teach thein dit 
ly. I, with my wealth, conld take a position wbcrei 
pleased. Wc'll leave this place immediately," 

"Leavc this place?" 

"And I shall bo only too glad of tbe opportuuity U> 
quit this hornd old house ; you know I always dUliked h. 
We can't seil it, more's the pity! but we could i-asily IH 
it, and we will." 

"We will not," said .Tosephine, rouscd to desperation. 

"But I say we will, and I am master heie ' 
Edward, violen tly. "I have been planning it the whole 
way home," added he, more pactfically, as he saw that bi* 
wrath bad not tbe elightest effect upon bis wife. It uiilr 
tightened the shut bps, and gave an added paleness to the 
steady, firm features. " We can give out that your healfb 
reqnirea ns to wintor abroad, and go quiettv 
weok or two. Once gone, we necd never come back any 

"Nevercome baok any more? Wben I loved the plRtf 
so ; wben I had settled down here for lifo, and wns so h»p- 
/'.!'.' — eo liappyl H\\&\ia\\d, ^o« are very cruel to 
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And Heaven is cruel too. My troubles are more tban I 
can bear." 

- She sat down, wringing her hands. A kind of despair 
came over her — the sudden reaction which we often feel 
when trouble follows a lull of peace — as sharp as the first 
ohill of returning winter. But we get accustomed to it 
preseritly. So did she. 

Against this scheme of her husband's— very natural to 
hira, for his first thpught in any difficulty was to run away 
— Lady de Bougainville at first rebelled with all her might. 
She refused point^blank to quit her home — though she 
were ignored by the whole county, and though the arrows 
of evil tongües were tofly round her head as thickashail. 

"I am not afraid; I.have done nothing," she said, 
haughtily. u No possible blame can attach to the chil- 
dren or me. And, even with regard to what has been, 
since nobody was really injured and it will never happen 
»gain, would it not be possible to remain and live it down ?" 

So reasoned she with Mr. Langhorne, who was the only 
person whom, in her extremity, she took counsel of— con- 
fessed the whole thing, and asked him what he thought 
would be the wisest course. 

•" For my children's sake— my children, you see," plead- 
ed the poor mother. Of herseif she cared nothing ; would 
gladly have hidden her head anywhere in merciful ob- 
scurity. u Had I not better stay here and brave it out ? 
Nobody could bring up the tale so as to härm the chil- 
dren. " 

Mr. Langhorne hesitated. He knew the world better 
than she did. ' Still, she was so bent upon remaiiiing that 
she resisted him as much as she did her husband, who, 
cowed by her determined will, assumed the air of a much- 
injnred and most patient man, told her to "have it all her 
own way — he should never say another word on the sub- 
ject.'^ 

But he did, though : reverting to it day after day with 
the worrying persistency of a weak soul that tries by every 
underhand means to shake a stronger one. Alas! only 
too often succeeding. 



Fur a few Ti-eeka Lady de Bougainville bore all her re 
ery at home, all her slights abroad — some imaginary, p* 
haps, but others real enough. For the taint ofsome- 
ibing dishonorable " attaohed to a family — especially in a 
thinly-popuiated country district, ignorant of tho tricks of 
trade, great or stnall, whieh are practiced in larger com- 
raunities — is si thing not easily removed. Long, after ite 
exact circumstances are forgotten the vague Stigma re- 
raains. In proportion to hia former popularity, his old 
parishioners, and intlecd the whole county, now viewed 
with extreme severity the Reverend Sir Edward de Boo- 
gainville. 

Several times Josephine drove purpoBely to Dltchley, 
sbowing her face to the world at largc, and calling upon 
the people she knew ; but they were all rather cold to her, 
and some barely civil. Lady Tnrbervillc, whom she onp 
day accidentally met, though not uncourteous — for the M 
lady stopped to speak to her, and had a tone of sympnthy 
in her voice — still made not tho slightest inquiry nftcr Sir 
Edward, and gave no hint of the proposed Visit of the la- 
dies Susan and Emily to Oldham Court. In short, thit 
slight, untangible coolness, that "sending to Covcntry," 
whieh in a provincial neighborhood is, socially, the min of 
any family,had obviously befallen the De Bon 
Once begnn, these things always increase rathei 
minish ; and however she might shnt her eyes to it, .T<w- 
phine could not help seeing before her and hers a futurv 
of splendid loneliness, dnller and drearier even than pa* 
erty. 

Then, too, an nncomfortable change, physical and men- 
tal, came over her husband. The shock of his sudden for- 
tunes had thrown him into a rather excited conditfett 
He had been top-heavy with prosperity, so to speak, and 
againBt this sudden bleak wind of adversity he could not 
fight at all. He feil into a low way, refused to <to any 
thing or go anywhere, and sat all day long shivi . 
the fire, bemoaning his hard lot, and complaining i hat. tht 
world was all against him, an it had been ftom i 
vp. He could not beav Vi\a w\fc out nC hia sight ; yet w" 
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ehe was in it he was always scolding her, saying she was 
killing him by inches in keeping him at Oldham Court. 

" Can it be really so ? What is the matter with him ?" 
she asked of Dr. Walters, whom she had at last secretly 
summoned; for Sir Edward refused all medical advice, 
saying that the sight of a doctor was as good, or as bad, 
aa a death-warrant. 

Dr. Waters made no immediate reply. Perhaps he real- 
ly had none to give. That mysterious disease called soft- 
ening of the brain, which seems to attack the weakest and 
the strongest brains — letting the lucky mediocre ones go 
free — was then unnamed in medical science ; yet I think, 
by all accoants, its earliest Symptoms must even then 
have been developing in Josephine's husband. She knew 
it not — nobody knew it; but its results were painful 
enough, throwing a cloud of gloom over the whole family. 
And npon this State of things the younger boys — plan- 
ning their first Christmas at Oldham Court, yule-logs and 
gnisers, according to the merry Christmas-keeping of all 
the wealthy families in the county — came ignorantly 
home. C£sar too— but C6sar was not Ignorant, though in 
all his letters he had never yet said a word of what he 
knew. He only held his mother's hand sometimes, and 
followed her tenderly about the house, and made things 
as easy for her as he could ; but he seemed to think — it 
was his nature, and had been his grandfather's too, she 
remembered — that the easiest thing was silence. 

" Perhaps, after all," said Doctor Waters, on his second 
visit, " it would be better to go." 

"To leave home, you mean, as my husband wishes — for 
a time ?" 

" Yes, for a time," repeated the doctor, with his eyes 
cast down. "Long or short, as may be advisable. Change 
of scerie, without delay, is, I think, very necessary for Sir 
Edward. And for the boys — they have but a dull life 
here. You will return in triumph," added he, cheerfully, 
" in time to have an ox roasted whole, and all sorts of re- 
joicings when Ce*sar comes of age." 

Lady de Bougainville turned sharply away. How all 
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her delights had ornmbled down to dust and ashea ! Alas '. 
to what sort of an inheritance would be come, her hand- 
some young heir? And who would Bland up and wish 
hin), tue heir's, best benediction — tliat he might trtad in 
hia father's footstepa all bis daya? 

Nevertheless, she conld but follow where f3te led, and 
do the best that seemed pnssible for the time beingi Bq 
standing at her favorite oriel window, looking down the 
straight evergreen alleya of her beloved garden, wlierp 
the holly-berries shone ecailet in the winter aan, sind tln- 
arbutus-trees were glittering under the first whitu dusr B 
snow, ehe made np her mind to leave Oldham Cmirt — u> 
slip the dear, safe anchor of honie, and go drifting about 
«pon the wide world. 

Some may count this a very small thing — a very infini- 
tesimal sacriliee ; but I know better. However. it was 
made; and, having once put her hand to the plougb, ibt 
never looked back, but drove it straight through her ple&a- 
ant flowera, with a firm, remorseleas hand. 

Of course her husbaod was delighted. She had come 
to her sanses at last, and he congratulated her acci-dinir- 
ly. He laid plan after plan of what he should like best 
to do, what would aniuso htm most; and at last thonght, 
considering it waa winter-time, and ratlier too 
the London season, it would be well to adopt a Sugges- 
tion which aomebody or other tlircw out, and U ■ 
through the cathedra! towna of England. 

"You see, this will be partieularly auitable for me in 
roy characler of a clergyman." For, since politics and 
the Earl of Turberville had IobI their charm, he wem bnck 
upon that, and became once more stricter tliaii evcr in his 
religious observances. 

Joaephinc cared litt.le whore ahe went. So, mostly by 
ohance, the thing waa decided. They wer« to begin wilh 
Canterbnry. 

"But you don't want to take the childreii wi 
dear?" said Sir Edward, <]tiendous!y. "I «hall b»ve i 
pleaanre at all if I am bothcred with a lot of child« 
my hech." So Josephine 2,avc this up too. 
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Her last few days at Oldham Court appeared, she ber- 
self once told me, to have fled exactly like a dream. The 
whole thing waa done suddcnly — leaving the children 
bind in Charge of the good governess and Bridget. She 
intended to come back and shut up tho house, for she 
obstinately refused to let it ; but still, when the carriage 
slowly aseended the hilly voad, and she looked down on 
the gray gables nestling in sunshine in the Valley below, 
she had a fatal foreboding that she shonld never aee Old- 
ham Court again. She never did. 

I do not mean to make any pathctie scene out of all 
this. Many persona might say that all Lady de Bougain- 
ville's regrets on the subject were mere morbid imagina- 
tiou, when she had so many tangible blessings left her to 
enjoy. It might be, and yet I pity her, and oau uuder- 
stand how she feil into a kind of dull despondency, very 
unusual for her, which lasted for several days. 

Out of it she was roueed by a ehance iucident ; one of 
those smali things which are often the pivot lipon which 
much graste! things turn. Wandering round Canterbury 
Cathedral aimlessly enoiigh — for Sir Edward took little 
inte res t in ecclesiastical architecture, and was much more 
intereated in finding out where the Deanery was, and 
whether he ought not to call upon the dean, whom he had 
once met, and who would probably ask them to dinner— 
Lady do Bougainville canie upon the queer old door lead- 
ing to that portion of the crypt which, ever sfrice the rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes — indeed, I believe, earlier 
still — has bten assigned by law and custom to the use of 
the French Protestants whose forefathers had taken ref- 
uge in England. While asking a question or two of the 
verger, she dimly recollected having heard of the place 
before. Her father had once " assisted " at a Sunday Serv- 
ice there, and deBcribed it to her. Keonly interested, she 
tried to peer through the craeks in the door and the spi- 
dery Windows. Little was to be seen ; but she managed 
to catch a few glimpses of the iuterior, the low-arcbed 
ceiling, whitewitshed like tho walla ; the piain, common 
pews and pulpit, whereon lay a book, torn and 
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worm-eaten — a centuries-old French Iltiguenot Bible — for 
she eonlil read the words " Saincte Ecriture " on the opeu 
title-page. 

A stränge contrast it was, this poor, piain — pathetieal- 
ly piain — little eonventicle, to the rnagniticeut catbedral 
overhead, where she had just been hearing service; but 
it suited -her present State of mind exactly. Sickened of 
wealth, feeling tbc hollowness of tbe sbam pomps abont 
her, her heart seenied to spring back like au overbent bow 
to the noble poverty of her childish days— to the rigid, 
uncompromising faith of her French forefathers. 

"Every Sunday they bave service liere, you say '?" »he 
asked of tbe verger. " Edward, shall we go to-morrow? 
I should like it very rauch." 

" I dare say : you always do like common aud ungenteel 
places. No, I would uot he seen there upon any aocount." 

" No matter,'' she thougbt, " I will go alone." And neit 
day, while her husband was taking a long sleep, she sallied 
forth tlirough the rainy streets; wrapping herseif np in 
her cloak, aud trudging on, almost as Mrs. Scanlan used U) 
trudge in days gone by. No fear, she thougbt, of her he- 
ilig recognized as Lady de Bougainville. 

Aud yet, when she passed under the low door of the 
crypt, enteriDg aide by aide with that suiall and rathcr 
quecr-looking congregation, chiefly French artificers of th- 
rioas sorts, with their wives and fatuilies, descendants of 
the early emigres or later comers into the town, who, bat 
for Ulis ancient Institution of service under the cathedral, 
would probably long ago have forgottcn their religion and 
race,aud become altogether amalgamated with the iidufr 
itants of Canterbury ; when ehe looked at them, and heard 
in faint whispers that tongue of another land, as they BÖ- 
ticed the rare presence of a stranger among them — Jose- 
phine began to feel stränge stirrings in her heart. 

It is ciirious, as we advance in middle life, espeeially 
when there is a great gnlf between that life and Oiir 
childisb one, how sharp and distinct the latter grow»! 
For years, except in her children's carussing <.■},.-■ 
jihinc had soarccly heard W amind o\ hev native t 
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that ig, her ancestors 9 tongue, for, as I said, she herseif 
had been born after her parents quitted France ; nor since 
childhood had she been in any place of worship like that 
which her father used to take her to — a bare meeting- 
house, rough as this, of which it strongly reminded her. 
When she sat down, it almost seemed as if the old vis- 
count sat beside her with his gentle "Soi sage, ma petite 
fitte" And when the minister, in his high French into- 
nation, a little "sing-song" and long drawn out, began to 
read: " L'ükangile selon Saint Jean, chapitre premier. 
La Parole etait au commencement : la Parole Halt avec 
Dien, et la Parole 'etait Dieu" — old times came back upon 
her so forcibly that it was with difficulty she could re- 
strain her tears. 

What the congregation thought of her she knew not, 
cared not. Possibly for many Sundays after, those simple 
people talked of and looked for the stränge lady who that 
Sunday had worshipped with them — whether Frenchwom- 
an or Englishwoman they could not teil, only that she 
had left in the alms-box several bright English sover- 
eigns, which helped on the poor of the flock through a 
very hard winter. She came and she went, speaking to 
nobody, and nobody venturing to speak to her, but the 
influence of those two hours effected in her mind a com- 
plete revolution. 

" I will go home," she said to herseif, as she walked 
back through Canterbury streets, still in the pelting rain — 
" home to my father's faith and my father's people, if any 
of them yet remain. I will bring up my children not En- 
glish but French ; after the noble old Huguenot pattern, 
such as my father used to teil me of, and such as he was 
himsel£ Mon plre, mon pbre /" 

It was a dream, of course, springing out of her entire ig- 
norance ; as Utopian as many another fancy which she had 
cherished, only to see it melt away like a breaking wave ; 
still, at present it was forced so strongly upon her mind 
that it gave her a gleam of new hope. Almost as soon as 
she returned to the hotel, she proposed to her husband, 
with feigned carelessness — for he now generally ob^ctÄ&to 
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any thing which he saw she ha<l set her beart upon — that, 
instead of eontinuing their tour in Ibis gloomy weatber, 
they should at onee send for tbe cbildren, itobb tbe Chan- 
nel, and spend the New Year in Paria, lejour de C<m bcing 
such a very amusiiig time. 

"Ia it?"said Sir Edward, catching at tbe notion. "And 
I want amusing so much ! Yes, I think I should like to 
go, How bood could we Start?" 

"I think within a week." 

She despised herseif for bumoring hira ; for Ieading him 
by nieans of bis whims inetead of Ins reasoo to necdful 
ende, but abe was often obliged to do both low. A cq- 
rious kind of artfulness, and childish irriubility mingled 
with senile obstlnacy, often seized him ; when he was very 
difficuk to manage — he who as a young man bad been so 
pleasant and good-tempered, in trnth a better temper than 
she. But thiugs were different now. 

Ere her husband could change his mind, which he was 
apt to do, and ere the noveity of the freeh idea wore off, 
Lady de Bougainville hastily made all her arrangementn, 
left Oldham Court in the hands of Mr. Langhorne ; sent 
for her children and some of her servants, and almost be- 
fore she recoguized the fact herseif, was in the land of her 
forefathers, tbe very city where more than one of the last 
generation of them had expiated on the guillotine tbe 
crime of having been noble, in the best sense of the word, 
for eenturies. As Josephine drove throngh the streets in 
the chilly winter dusk, she thonght with a curious fancy 
of how her father must bave looked, wakened early onc 
moming, a poor crying chüd, to see the death-cart, with 
his father in it, go by ; and again, with a shudder, how 
her beautiful great-aunt must have feit when the oold 
steel first touched her neck. Ah ! but those were terrible 
tinies, to be so near behind ua as seventy years ! 

Paris, such as Lady de Bougainville then saw it, and as 
long afterwards she used to describe it to nie, lingering 
with the loving garrulonsuess of age upon things, and 
place«, and people, all swepl away into the gulf of the 
past — ändert PariB exieta no more. Imperial " improve- 
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ments," so-called, have awept away nearly all its historical 
landmarks, and made it, what probably its present ruler 
most desired it sbonld be made, a city witbout a history. 
Wben I vieited it myself, wishful aa I was to retrace the 
steps of our dear old t'nend, and teil her, on our return, 
about tbese places she knew, we could find almost none of 
them, except the quaint old Rue St. Honore, where ii 
hotel, half Frcnch, half English, wliich Sir Edward took a 
fancy to, she lived during hur whole residenee there. 

I know not if it were the atirring of the niereuriul an- 
cestral blood, or merely the bright, elcar, sunshiny atmos- 
phere, but Lady de Bougaiuville feit her heart lightei 
soon aa she entered Paris. Sbe was not one to niourn over 
tbe inevitable ; Oldham Court was left behind, but ehe had 
many pleasant tbings eurrounding her still. She went 
sight-seeing almost cvery morning with her hapjty cbil- 
dren, and of afternoons she took her daily drive with Sir 
Edward, showin g him every thing she could think of t 
ämuse bim— and be really was amused for the timo. Hia 
healtb and spirits revived ; he confeased Paria was a plet 
ant place to winter in, or wonld be, as soon as they came 
to know people, and to be known. With this end in 
he haunted Galignani's, and was on the q>d vive for all the 
English visitors to the hotel, in case some of their names 
might be familiär to him. 

Bat in Paris, aa in London, came the same dJflicuUy in- 
evitable under the circumstauees. Socially, the De Bou- 
gainvilles had not yet risen to the level of their money, 
and beyond a certain point it belped them little. They 
were almost as lonely, and as entirely without acquaint- 
ancea, in the Rue St, Honore as they had been in St, 
James'a Street. Vainly did Sir Edward harry bis wife's 
metnory for the name of every noble family with whom 
her father had had to do, hoping to hunt them out and 
tbriist himself npon them. Vainly, too, did he urge her 
to leave a card at the British embassy, or even at the 
Tuileries, for one De Bour;ainvil]e had been about fifty 
years ago a very faithful fiiend to one of the Orleans fam 
ily. But something — was it pride, or was it shame — 01 
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perhaps meivly natural ri:ticcnco ?— made Josephioö stead- 
ily aiid firmly deeline these back-stairs melhods of gettiög 
into society. 

Cösar, too, wbo was nearly grown tip now, had a great 
dislike to the thing. " Mamma," be would say, "if peo- 
ple do not seek us of their owii accord, and for ourselves, 
I bad ratber have no friends or acquaintance at all We 
can do very well witbont them." 

"I tbink so too," said Lady de Bougainville. But she 
did not perplex herseif mach about tbe matter. She knew 
the lack was only temporary. Every time sbe looked st 
her son, wbo to his natural gracc was daily adding that 
air of mauliness and gentlemanlineaa which tbe associa- 
tions of University life give to almost every young fellow, 
naore or less, sbe smilcd to herseif witb perfect content. 
There was no fear of her Cösar's not niaking frionds every- 
where by-and-by. 

He was her consolation for a good many things which 
sbe found difficult tö bear. Not greftt things ; she hatl no 
heavy troubles now; but littlc vexations. It was eome- 
times very trying to watch the slight shrugs or covert 
smiles witb which the civil Frenchmen he met at table* 
cThöte, theatres, etc., coramented silently on the brnsqcerie 
or "bumptiousness" of the rieh nrilord Anglaia, wbo was 
always assertiug his right to the best of every tbing, Rx 
in a foreign country, more patent than ever beeomes the 
fact that, however bis rauk or wealth, no thorouglily seif- 
ish man ever is, or even appears, a gentleman. 

llich as Sir Edward was, be found that when one's only 
key to society is a golden one, it takes a good while to fit 
it in. IIo was growing wcary of the delay, and Bpecnl»- 
ting whetber it would not be well to leave Paris, when 
the magic "open sesame" to bis heart's desiro anived in 
a very unexpected way. 

With a vague yearning after her father's faith, dimly a« 
sbe understood it, a restless secking after somei I 
which to stay her sonl, sickened with the religious hollow- 
ness amidst which sbe had üved so long, Josepl 
Simdny after Sunda3,t.o Ü\fc ¥xcw:V Pt<Ad>taut r 
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Not that the preacher could teach mach — few preachers 
can, to hearers like herseif, whose sharp experience of life 
mocks all dogmatizing as mere idle words ; it is God only 
who can bring faith to a soul which has lost all faith in 
man. Bat she liked to listen to the mellifluous French of 
the good old minister — liked too the simplicity of the Serv- 
ice, and the evident earnestness of the congregation : an 
earnestness quite diiferent from that of the worshippers she 
saw in Catholic churches, though this was touching too. 
She often envied those poor kneeling women praying even 
to a Saint or a Holy Virgin in whom they could believe. 

Bat these French Protestants seemed to worship God as 
she thought He would best desire to be worshipped — open- 
eyed, fearless-hearted, even as their forefathers and hers 
had done, in Valleys and caves, persecuted and hunted to 
death, yet never renouncing Hirn. The difference, so diffi- 
cult to anderstand, between faith and superstition, was 
there still. She often fancied that in these nineteenth-cen- 
tury faces she could still detect gleams of the old Hugue- 
not spirit, with its strength, its courage, its unparalleled 
Belf-devotion — a spirit as diiferent from that of Catholic 
France as that of the Puritans and Covenanters was from 
that corrapt Court of the Stuarts. 

She was in a dream of this kind, such as she feil into 
almost every Sunday — when, looking up, she saw among 
these stranger faces a face she knew ; and as soon as Serv- 
ice was over she hurried after the person, who was Pris- 
cilla Nunn. 

" How came you here ? Who would have expected it ? 
My good Priscilla, I am so glad to see you — so very glad !" 

The woman courtesied, looking pleased; said she had 
watched " my lady " for several Sundays, but thought per- 
haps my lady did not care to notice her. That she had 
given up business and gone back to her old profession, and 
was now living as nurse and humble companion with Lady 
Emma Lascelles. 

" She is very ill, my lady — will never be better. She 
often speaks of you. Shall I teil her I saw you ?" 

" No— yes," hesitated Josephine, for she had beeu a. Ut- 
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tia wounded by Lady Emmi'» long silence, which, how- 
ever,this illness explained. She stood pcrplcxed, but still 
cordially hokling Priscilla by tho hand, when she saw her 
hiisbaod waiting for her in the carriage,and watching her 
with astoniahed, suspicious eyes. Hastily sne gave her 
address, and joined him; for she well knew wliat vials of 
wrath would be poured out lipon her devoted head — as 
was really the caae, nntil Sir Edward discovered with 
whora the obnoxious Priscilla was living. 

"Lady Emma! Theu you must at once call npon her. 
She may be of the greatest Service to you. She used to 
be so very fond of you. Where is she residiug?" 

Josephine had never asked ; but her pride or reticetice 
was rcndered needless by Mr. Lasccllcs'a appearing the 
very next day to entreat her to Visit his wife, who was 
longbg to sce her. 

So, without more ado, Lady de Bougainville pnt on her 
bonuet as rapidly as Mrs. Scaulan uscd to do, and wem 
alono, a street's length, to the qiiiet fanbourg, where, snr- 
rounded by all Parisian elegance and luxury, the yoting 
ereature, who had once eome to Ditchley as a bride, lay 
fading away. She had lost child after cliild — hopes rising 
only to be blighted ; and now, far gone in consumptiun, 
was süpping peacefully out of a world wbich upon her 
had opeued so brightly and closed so bood, Tet ehe etill 
took her usual warm human interest iu it, and was exceed- 
ingly glad to see again Lady de Bougainville. 

"An old friend in a new face," ehe said, smiliug j "but 
nothing would ever much alter you. I am glad my consin 
left you all his money; nobody eise wanted it, and you 
can make good use of it, and enjoy it too. You have your 
children." And poor Lady Emma burst into tears. 

After this the two women renewed all their forme r in- 
timacy; and as Mr. Lascelles knew every body, and sur- 
rounded his wife with as many plcasunt people as he could 
think of, to amuse her, it so happened that thiu DUM 
chauce, oceurring tlirongh such an bumble medium as 
Priscilla Nimn, furnished the means by which the De Pob- 
g.tiüvillea entered into Va,n&\&\\ BOMßty — really good »o- 
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ciety, such as even Sir Edward approved ; for it included 
people of higher rank than, in his wildest ambition, he had 
ever expected to mix with. 

The Court, then resident at Paris, must have been, so 
long as it lasted, one of the best and purest Courts which 
France has ever known. Whatever its political mistakes 
or misfortunes, domestically it was without alloy. No 
one could enter the household circle of the citizen-king 
without admiring and loving it. High-toned, yet simple ; 
fond of art and literature, yet rating moral worth above 
both these ; combining the old aristocratic grace with the 
liberalism of the time, and assigning to rank, wealth, tal- 
ent, each its fitting place and due honor — though many 
years have elapsed since its dispersion and downfall, all 
those now living who knew it speak tenderly of the Court 
of Louis Philippe. 

Lady de Bougainville did, to her very last hour. Wheth- 
er she " shone " therein, I can not teil — she never said so ; 
but she keenly enjoyed it. More, certainly, than her hus- 
band, who, after his first flush of delight, found himself a 
little out of his element there. He could not understand 
the perfect simplicity of those great people, who could as- 
sociate with poor authors and artists upon equal terms; 
who were friendly and kind to their servants; and who, 
instead of going about all day with allegorical crowns on 
their heads, were in reality very quiet persons, who would 
condescend to the commonest things and pursuits — such 
as shocked much a grand personage like Sir Edward de 
Bougainville. He was altogether puzzled, and sometimes 
a little uncomfortable ; finally he held aloof, and let his 
wife go into society alone, or with the companionship of 
her daughter. 

Adrienne "came out." Sitting beside her beautiful 
mother, as shy and silent as any French demoiselle, but 
much amused by what she saw around her, she looked on, 
taking little share in the gay world, until she saw herseif 
put forward as a desirable "partie" by an energetic- French 
mother, when she turned in frightened appeal to her own, 
and the "pretendu" was speedily extinguished. Never- 
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theless, in spite of her piain looks and defect in figuri?, tlic 
reported large "dot" of Madetnoiselle de Bougaliiville at- 
tracted several chanees of marriage; to which Adrienne 
was as indifferent, and eveu amuscd, as her mother eouid 
desire. 

But honeeforth Josephine often thought with some anx- 
iety of thia dcar child, so uulike herseif, so unfit to battle 
with the world. Shrinting, timid, easily led and influ- 
enccd, Adrienne inherited mach from her father, and al- 
most nothing from her mother, except her nprightness and 
eineerity. 

"If you do rnarry," Lady de Bongainville sometiraes 
said to her, " it must be some one who will be very good 
to you, some one whom I cari cntirely trust, or I shall 
break iny heart. Sometimes I hope, my darliog, tbat you 
will not rnarry at all." 

"Very likely not, mamma," Adrienne would answer, 
klushing brightly. "I certainly would rather not rnarry 
a Frenchraan." 

So tbe mother rested, content that none of these gay 
yonng fullows, who, Bhe feit sure, only sought her ibr her 
money, had touched the heart of her young daughter, 
wliom she still called fondly her "little" girl. 
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When they had been a year at Paris, or near it — fo 
,e fashionable season for " fa 'campaf/ne'''' they dril 
with the ueual Parisian crowd to some place sufficiently 
in reach of tbe city not to be diill — Sir Edward began to 
suggest moving on. Tliere was a curious restlessness 
about him wbich made him never settle anywhere. Back 
to Oldham Court he positively rcfiiscd to go; and wln<n 
the Eubject wna fairly entcred lipon, Josephine ionnd that 
her son Cesar had the same repugnance. He and she had 
never spoken together oftbat fatal rumor which had been 
tlic Beeret cause of tbc\r &ndi\en Ai'Va-rUire ; but that 
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proud, honest, reticent boy knew it, and feit it acutely, she 
was well aware. 

" No, mother," he said, when she consulted with him, 
for she had already learned to rest upon his premature 
wisdom and good sense ; " don't let us go back to Oldham 
Court — at least not for some years. The house will take 
no härm, and the land is well let ; Mr. Langhorne, last time 
he was at Oxford, told me that you will be richer by let- 
ting it than living at it ; and I don't want to live there — 
uever again ! Besides," hastening to heal up a wound he 
thought he had made, " you see, I must be a busy man, 
must enter a profession, work ray way up in the world, 
and earn my own fortune. Then, mother darling, you 
shall have Oldham Court for your dower-house, when you 
are an old lady." 

She smiled, and ceased urging her point, though she was 
pining for a settled resting-place. At last C6sar saw this, 
and went hunting about England on pedestrian tours tili 
he succeeded in Unding a place that he feit sure she would 
like, and his father too — a large, old-fashioned mansion ; 
not Gothic, but belonging to the time of Queen Anne ; 
fallen into much disrepair, but still capable of being re- 
vived into its original splendor. 

"And you will have quite money enough to do this, Mr. 
Langhorne says," added the prudent boy. " And the do- 
ing of it would amuse papa so much. Besides, it is such 
a beautiful old place ; and oh, what a park ! what trees ! 
Then the rooms are so lofty, and large, and Square. You 
might give such dinners and balls — I like a ball, you know. 
Dearest mother, please think twice before you throw over- 
board our chance of Brierley Hall." 

She promised, though with little interest in the matter 
— as little interest as we sometimes take in places or peo- 
ple which are to be our destiny. And Oldham Court— - 
which she loved so, which she had set her heart upon — she 
foresaw only too clearly, would never be her home any 
raore. 

Still, she would have done almost any thing to please 
C£sar, who was growing up her heart's delight. He only 
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came to Paris on passing visits, being quite taken up with 
his Oxford lifo, in which his earnest pcrseverance atoned 
for any lack of brilliant talents ; and he worked for his de- 
gree like any poov lad, forgetting ke was heiv to a wealthy 
gentleraan, and scarcely even remem bering his twenty-first 
hirthday, which passed by without any oxen roastcd wholo 
ot other extern al rejoicings — except the joy of hi3 molher 
that he was now a man, with his career aafe in his own 
hands. 

Cäsar was after all more of an Englishman than a Frencb- 
man, even in spite of his resemblance to his grandfathcr, 
so strong that more than one old courtier bad come up to 
bim and wolcoraed the descendant of M. le Vieomte de 
Bongainville. But the young fellow added to his English 
gravity that charming French grace which we Britons 
orten lack, and bis tall figure and handsome looks made 
bim noticeable in every salon where be appeared. 

His protifl mother bad especially rcmarked this ou one 
evening which bad a painful close, 

It was a reception, whiiher she and her son wcnt alone 
together — Sir Edward Uaving desircd that Adrienne would 
remain at liome and play dominos with him — since he 
bad been in France he had taken greatly to tbat harmless 
game, which seemed to stiit him exactly. And Adrienne 
had obeyed, a little reluctantly, as the reception was at a 
house where, timid as she was, she liked to go. For the 
hostess was a lady who, though too poor to "entertain" 
as we English understand the word — indeed,Sir Edward 
complaincd bitterly tbat he never got any thing at her re- 
nnions but biseuits and weak raspberry vinegar — yet, hy 
her exquisite tact and cultivated grace, which is often bet- 
ter than talent in a vornan, succccded in gathering aronml 
her one« a weck all the notable pcople in Paris, As Lady 
de Bougainvilie stood in the midst of the assemblage, with 
Cesar at her side, I could imagiue that mother and sou 
were a good night to behold, both by one another aud hy 
llie brilliant throng around them. 

"Still, we ought to go bome," she whispered io bim, 
more than once, even while giving herseif up, hall' French- 
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woman as she was, to the enjoyment of the minute, allow- 
ing herseif to rest, gay and at ease, on the summit of one 
of those sunshiny waves which are forever rising and fall- 
ing in most human lives. "I should like to return even 
sooner than we promised, in case papa might be a little 
dull. He told me that he was to be quite alone at home 
to-night." 

"Indeed!" said C6sar, dryly. "I thought I overheard 
him giving Orders about a little supper that was to be pre- 
pared for some visitor he expected. But," added the lad, 
with meaning, " papa often — forgets." 

" C6sar !" said Lady de Bougainville, sharply ; and then, 
almost with a kind of entreaty, "Do not be hard upon 
your father." 

The mother and son came home at once, though it was 
half an hour before they were expected and, apparently, 
wanted. For there, sitting opposite to Sir Edward, play- 
ing dominos with him, and amusing him tili he burst into 
shouts of laughter, which were faintly echoed by Adrienne 
— who hung about the two, looking as happy and delight- 
ed as she had used to do of evenings at Wren's Nest — was 
the object of Josephine's long dislike and dread — Mr. Sum- 
merhayes. 

- There are women, justifiably the aversion of their hus- 
bands' male friends, rigidly righteous, and putting virtue 
forward in such an obnoxious manner that vice seems less 
unpleasant by comparison. These I do not uphold. But 
I do uphold a woman who dares to call wickedness by its 
right name, and shut her door upon it, however charming 
it may be ; who, like David, " hates all evil-doers," and will 
not let them " continue in her sight." Poor King David 
— a ßinner too ! But if he sinned, he also repented. And, 
had he repented, I doubt not Lady de Bougainville would 
have been the first to hold out a kindly hand even to Mr. 
Summerhayes. 

As it was, she made no pretense of the sort. She stood 
— her hand unextended, her eyes fixed on her husband's 
guest with a grave astonishment. So unmistakable was 
her manner, so strong her determination, that Summer- 
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haycs made no attempt to couuteract eitber, but saying, 
"I perceive I am intruding here," bowed and depatted. 

Ilia friend nevev all.e.mpted to detain bim, but burst into 
bitter complaint when be was gone. 

" Josephine, how can you be bo unkind, so rüde? Yon 
have driven away the ouly frieud I have — the only fei low 
whose Company is amusiug to ine, or wbom I care to see 
in all Paris." 

"Have you seen him often?" 

" Why, yes — no ; not so very often. And only at Gal- 
ignani's. I Beyer broiight him here bofore to-night." 

" Then, I entreat you, do not bring hito again. Ton 
know wbat be is, and what I thmk of him. Into this 
bouse, and among my young sons and daughters, tlint 
mau ehall never come. Another time, when I happen to 
be absent, will you remember that, Edward """ 

She spoke strongly — more strongly, perbaps, than 
should have spoken to tbeir father in her children's 
ence; but it was Decessaiy. Inclccisiun niiglit have 
fatal. They were too old to be left in the dark as to tbeir 
asaociates. 

No one answered her. Cesav, who had looked as vexed 
as sbe, took up a book and walked away to bed ; but 
Adrionue followed her motber to her room, greatly agi- 
tated. 

" Indeed, mamma, I had no irlea Mr. Summerhayes was 
Coming tili he came, And I was so pleased to see him, I 
did not know you disliked him so rauch." 

That was trne, for she had said as little abont him as 
possible to her young daugbter ; bis delinquencies wen.' of 
a kind not easy to open up to a girl, and of a man kuown 
to tbe family as tbeir father's friend. Even now Bhe bard- 
ly knew how to explain witb safety the motives of her 
conduet. 

" I do dislike him, Adrienne, and I bave just cause, as 
I will teil you by-and-by, if necessary. At present let üb 
put the matter aside. Mr. Summerhayes is not likely to 
come here again ; papa says he shall not invite him." 

lint she knew v.one tfie \esa \\»X &W would bave to take 
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all imaginable precautions against the thing she dreaded 
— against the father, who was no sort of guard over his 
own children — who, when he liked or wished a thing, 
would stoop to any underhand means of accomplishing it. 
For, as she afterwards discovered, her husband had all 
along kept up a desultory correspondence with Mr. Sum- 
merhayes, whom, though not actually supplying with 
money— Sir Edward since his accession to wealth having 
grown extremely parsimonious — he had allowed to make 
use of him in various ways which flattered his vanity and 
his love of patronizing; and at last in one way which, 
when Josephine found it out, she opened her eyes in hor- 
rified astonishment. 

" He marry Adrienne !" And when Sir Edward one 
day showed her, rather hesitatingly, a letter making for- 
mally that request, she tore it np in a fit of unrestrainable 
passion. " How dare he ! Of course you refused him at 
once ?" 

"I — I did not quite like to do that. He is acquainted 
with all my affairs. Oh, Josephine, pray — pray be care- 
ful." 

The old story ! The strong, wicked man knowing his 
power over the weak one, and using it. At a glance Lady 
de Bougainville saw the whole thing. 

" Coward !" she was near saying, and then her sudden 
blind fury died down : it was dangerous. She needed to 
keep her eyes open, her mind calm, and all her wits about 
her. In a new and utterly unexpected form the old mis- 
ery had risen up again. Once more she had to protect her 
children, not only from Mr. Summerhayes, but from their 
own father. 

"And when did you receive this letter, Edward?" she 
asked, not passionately now, and he was blunt to any thing 
eise. 

"A week ago. But I was afraid you might not ap- 
prove — Adrienne is so young." 

"Adrienne will have money. She would be a very con- 
venient wife for Mr. Summerhayes." 

"And Summerhayes has talent, and is of good family, 



and be has sqwh bis wild oats, he teils me, long ago. He 
miglit suit her vcry well. Yon had better let him take 
lier. It is not every oue who would maiTy poor Adrienue. 
And all women ought to be niarried, you know." 

" Ought they ?" 

" Come, eotne, I am glad to see you so reasonable. Wbo 
shall answer the letter, you or I ?" 

"Iwill." 

"And you'll give the man a chance? Tou'U not make 
an enemy of him ?" 

" Has be ever spoken to the child ? But no — Ad nenne 
would have told me— ehe always teils her mother every 
tbing." And the comfort wbtch always caroe witli the 
thougbt of her ebildrcn soothed tbe mother's half-madden- 
ed spirit. " If he has held his tongue, I — I will forgive 
him. But be must never see my daughter's face aga'm." 

And to this effect ehe wrotc, her husband lookiog ovet 
her Shoulder the while. 

" Don't offend bim, please don't offend him," was all Sir 
Edward said. Wlien bis wife looked a8 she looked now, 
he was so utterly cowed that ho never riaked any open Op- 
position. 

Whether to teil Adrienne what had happened, andjiow 
her parents, knowing what Mr. Summerhayes was, had de- 
cided for her at once, and so put her od. her guard against 
him, or eise by eomplete silenee avoid the risk of awaken- 
ing in the impressible heavt of sevetiteen a tender ioterest 
for a possibly ill-used and merely unfortunate man — tbie 
was tbe questiou which the mother argued within her- 
seif twenty times a day. "At length she left it for cir- 
cumstances to deeide, and simply kept watch — incessaut 
watch. 

Mr. Summe rhayea played his cards well. He did not 
attempt to come to the house again ; he made no open dem- 
onstrations of any kind, but be followed Adrienne at 3 
distance with that silent, sedulous worship whieh even so 
innocent a creature could hardly belp perceiving. By 
nBing the namo and iuflucnce of Sir Edward, he got the 
mtree into several houses where the De Bcmgninvillea \b- 
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ited, and there, though he never addressed her, he watch- 
ed Adrienne ceaselessly, with his melancholy, poetical eyes. 
TVue, he was forty, and she seventeen ; but these ages are 
sometimes mutually attractive, and as a child she had 
been very fond of Mr. Summerhayes. Often, her mother 
recollected, he had taken her on his knee and called her 
his little wife. Many a true word is spoken in jest. Now 
that the years had dwindled down between them — leaving 
him still attractive, still youthful-looking — for people with 
neither hearts nor consciences are sometimes very slow in 
growing old — did Adrienne remember all this ? 

She was so qniet, so exceedingly quiet, that her moth- 
er had no means of gnessing at her feelings. Since she 
learned that he was disliked, Adrienne had never utter- 
ed Mr. Summerhayes's name. When they met him in So- 
ciety, they passed him with a mere bow of recognition, for 
Lady de Bougainville did not wish to go proclaiming him 
as a black sheep to every body, and desired, above all, to 
avoid every appearance of injustice or malice towards him: 
only she guarded with ceaseless care her own lamb from 
every advance of the smiling wolf. Who gradually con- 
ducted himself so little like a wolf, and so like an ordinary 
man of society, that her fears died down, and she began to 
hope that, after all, they had been exaggerated. 

UntU one day, when the climax came. 

The man must have been mad or blind — blind with self- 
esteem, or maddened by the desperation of his circum- 
stances, before he did such a thing ; but one Sunday morn- 
ing he sent to Miss de Bougainville a bouquet and a let- 
ter. Not an actual offer of marriage, but something so 
very near it, that the simplest maiden of seventeen could 
be under no mistake as to what he meant. Only, like 
many a man of the world, he a little overshot hfs mark by 
calculating too much upon this simplicity ; for Adrienne, 
trembling, confused, hardly knowing what she did, but yet 
impelled by her tender conscience and her habit of per- 
fect candor, came at once and put the letter in her moth- 
er's hands. 

Lady de Bougainville read it through twice before she 
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spoke. It. was a clever letter, very clever; one of t 
wbich Mr. Summerhayes was particularly apt at writiuj 
It put for ward his devotion in the most hunible, the mos 
dismterested light; it claimed for his love the patern&l 
sanetion ; and, in the only thing wherein Jie tranagressed 
the bounda of deeorutu — namely, in asking her to meet 
him in the quiet galleriea of the Louvre that Sunday fore- 
noon — he put himself under the ehclter of her father, whö 
had pronaised him, he aaid, to bring her there, 

Twiee, as I said, in wrath that was utterly dumb, Jose- 
pliine read this letter, and then, looking up, ehe caugbt 
sight of Adrienne'a burning face, agitated by a new and 
altogether incomprchcnsible emotion. 

" My child 1" sbe cried j " oh, ray poor child !" 

To say that she would rather have aeeu Adrienne in her 
grave than married to Mr. Summerhayes, ia a form of 
phvasewhieh many foolisb parenta have used and lived to 
repent of. Lady de Bougainville was too wise to use it 
at all, or to nontralize by any extravagnnce of uxprosBion 
a truth wbich seemed to her clear aa davlight — would bt 
elear even to the poor child herseif, if only it wlmv pul 
before her. 

"Adrienne," ahe said,sorrowfnlly,"I am glad you sbow- 
ed me this letter. It is, as you may sec, equivalenl to H 
offer of mairiage, which you will refuse like 1 1 
hope. You do veally care for Mr. Summerhayes ?" 

Adrienne hung her head. "I have known him all my 
]ife ; and — hc likes me so." 

" But he ia a bad man ; a worse man than you know ör 
have any idea of." 

" He has beer) ; but he teils me, you see, that I should 
make him better." 

The old delusion ! Unfortunate child ! 

Adrienne'» mother had now no alternative. TerriUe as 
it was to open her young daughter's eyes, the thing most 
be done. Bettet' a sharp pain and over; better any pres- 
ent anguish than years of lifelong miaery- 

For,even granting there was one grain of tr 
the raan's false wovds, 3oBe^\ivafi «ewited a" 
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theory of doing evil that good may come. In the good- 
ness of a man who is only kept good by means of a grati- 
fied passion, sbe altogether disbelieved. Strong as the 
love of woman is to guide an erring man, to settle and 
control a vacillating one, over a thorougbly vicious one it 
bas almost no effect, or an effect so passing tbat the ligbt 
flickers into only blacker night. And here — could there 
be any light at all ? 

It was a case — almost the only one possible — in which 
the mother bas a right to stand between her child and 
ruin — to prevent her marrying a deliberate villain. 

" Come to me, my darling," said she, tenderly ; and 
drawing Adrienne to her lap, and sheltering her there al- 
most as in the days when, long after babybood, she would 
come and " cuddle up " to her mother like a baby — Lady 
de Bougainville explained, without any reserve, as from 
perfectly reliable sources she herseif had learned it, what 
sort of life Mr. Summerhayes had led — dissolute, unprinci- 
pled, selfish, mean — only saved from the condign punish- 
ment that overtakes smaller scoundrels by the exceeding 
charm which. still lingered about him, and would linger 
to the lagt ; a handsome person, a brilliant intellect, and a 
frank fascination of manner, which made the very people 
he was swindling and cheating ready to be cheated over 
again for the mere pleasure of his society. 

Such men exist — we all have known them; and those 
people who possess no very keen moral sense often keep 
up acqnaintance with them for years, in an easy surface- 
way which, they say, does no härm. But when it comes 
to nearer ties — marriage, for instance ! — Mr. Summer- 
hayes had once a mother, who was heard to say: "If 
Owen ever marries a wife, God help her !" 

" And," said Lady de Bougainville to herseif, " God and 
her mother shall save my poor child from ever being his 
wife, if possible." 

Still she was very just. She allowed, candidly, that 
only tili Adrienne was twenty-one did her authority ex- 
tend. "After that, my daughter, you may marry any one 
you please — even Mr. Summerhayes. But until then I 



will prevent you,even as I wonld prevent yon from fall- 
mg into the Are blmdfold if I knew it. Do yoti under- 
stand ? Havc I wouuded you very sore, my darlhtg ?" 

Adrienne made no reply. She lay back with her bead 
on Lady de Bougainville's Shoulder, her face hidden from 
her. She neither sobbed uor wept, and offered not a Sin- 
gle remonstrance or denial. At last, alarmed by her si- 
Icdcg, Josephine lifled up the poor white face, It was 
blank — ahe bad quictly fainted, 

Lovers' agoniea are sharp, and parents' eruelties many ; 
l.nit. I tiiink soraething migbt bo said od the other aide. 
And, as any thing suffered for another is, in one bsdbs, MI 
times harder than any thing one Buffers for onc's seif, it 
seerns to nie that the keencst of lovers' pain, tbe hottest 
of lovere' Indignation, conld hardly be worse thau tbe min- 
gled grief and anger of that poor mother as she olasped 
her broken üly to her breast, and hated, with a hatred as 
passionate as it was righteous, the man who had brougiit 
snch misery upon her little Adrienne. 

As for Adrienne's father — But it was useless to go t« 
him, to ask him qucstions, or cxact from him any proruiees. 
Nothing he said or did could be in the smalleet degrec 
relied upon. She mnst take the matter into her own 
hands, and without delay. 

It was Sunday morning, and the streets were lying io 
that temporary qniescence wbeu religious Paris is gone to 
High Mass and irreligioua Paris idling away its hoursin 
early dtuhabülk, previous to blossoming out in bourgtou 
splendor and gayety. Tbe Lotivre would be, as Mr. Sum- 
merhayes had probably calculated, nearly empty; an ex- 
cellent trysting-place for lovers, or for mortal foes — for 
her cneroy, from first to last, Ulis Owen Summerhaye* 
had been. That he hated her too, Josephine bad little 
doubt ; for she knew only too much of his career. Bat 
face him she would at once, before he could do her any 
more barm. 

Leaving Adrienne in Bridget'a chargo — Bridget, who 
was only too quick to detect how mattere stood. : 
might bo tmstefl wÜhowt, o*ie -notl too many — La« 
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Bougainville, at tbe appointed hour, went to meet her 
daughter's lover. 

Sir Edward was not with him ; bat Mr. Summerhayes 
had already come, and was pacing up and down the emp- 
ty salon, inspecting the pictures more with the cool eye 
of a connoisseur than the reckless impatience of an expect- 
ant lover. In a moment the quick womanly eye detected 
this fact, and in the indignant womanly heart the last drop 
of pity or sympathy was dried up for Mr. Summerhayes. 

At sound of footsteps he turned round, with a well-pre- 
pared and charming smile, and perceived Lady de Bou- 
gainville. It could not have been a pleasant meeting to 
him, man of the world as he was, and accustomed, no 
doubt, to a good many unpleasaut things; but externally 
it was civil enough. . He bowed, she bowed, and then they 
stood facing one another. 

They were nearly of an age, and they had personally al- 
most equal advantages. Mentally, too ; except that prob- 
ably the man had more brain than the woman — Lady de 
Bongainville possessing good common sense and general 
refinement rather than intellect. In courage they were 
both on a par, and they knew it.. The long warfare that 
had been waged between them, a sort of permanent fight 
over that poor weak soul, who was scarcely worth fighting 
for, had taught them their mutual strength and their mu- 
tual antipathy. Now the final contest was at hand. 

"This is an unexpected pleasure, Lady de Bongain- 
ville ; I had no idea of meeting yoü here." 

" No, you intended to meet my daughter ; but instead, 
I thought I would come myself. There is nothing you can 
have to say to her which you can not equally well say to 
her mother." 

"Not exactly," returned Mr. Summerhayes. "To be 
piain with you, as I see you mean to be with me, my dear 
lady,you dislike me,and — Ihope your daughter does not." 

The smile on his Ups made Josephine furious. As I 
have often said, she was not naturally a mild-tempered 
woman. It often cost her a great effort to restrain her- 
self^ as now. 
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"May I ask, Mr. Snmmerhayes, what gvounds you have 
for supposing that Miss de Bougainville does not dUüke 
you,or has thc smallest feeling for you which conld War- 
rant your addresaing to her such a letter as you Beut her 
this morning ?" 

" You mtercepted it, then?" 

" No, ehe gave it to me. She brought it to me at once, 
as she will bring every letter you may choose to send her. 
My daughtor and I have always bcen ou terms of entire 
confidence." 

" Oh, indecd ! A most happy State of things !" 

Nevertheless Mr. Summerhayes looked a little discon- 
certed. Apparently his experience of woraen had been of 
a different nature, and had not extended to these bread- 
and-butter misses, whose extraordinary candor and trust 
in their mothers produce such inconveincnt results. Bat 
he was not easily nonplused; and in tbe present instance 
bis necessitien were desperate, and admitted of no means 
being left untried to attaia his end. He advanced towarda 
bis advereary with a frank and pleasant air. 

"Mrs. Scanlan — I beg pardon, Lady de Boucainvillo. 
but we can not readily forget, nor do I wish to forget, oM 
times— you do not like me, I know,but you might at letsl 
be just to nie. You raust pereeive that I love yonr 
daugbter." 

" Love I" she ecboed, eontemptnously. 

" Well, I wish to marry her — let us put it eo, withoui 
discussing the rest. She was fond of me as a child, and I 
dare say sbe would be now. The difference of age be- 
tween us is not so enormous. By-the-bye, is it that you 
object to ?" 

"No." 

" Then what is it ? My family ? It is as good as her 
own. My fortune ? That is small, certainly ; but ehe i« 
not poor. Myself personally ? Weil, suoh as I am you 
have known me these fifteen years, and whether you a 
prove of me or not, your husband does. Let me remi 
you, Lady de Bougainville, that it is the fallier, not t 
mother, who dispoaes o? & Aaw^YiteT'*, \va,\v,1." 
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He was very cunning, this clever man ; he knew exact- 
ly where to plant his arrows and lay his pitfalls ; but for 
once a straightforward woman was more than a match 
for him. 

"Adrienne can not legally marry without her father's 
consent ; but morally even his consent would not satisfy 
her without mine. And mine I never will give. You 
could not expect it." 

" Why not ? It is an odd thing for a gentleman to have 
to ask, but no one likes to be condemned unheard. May 
I inquire, Lady de Bougainville, why I am so very objec- 
tionable as a son-in-law ?" 

His daring was greater than she had anticipated, but 
somehow it only roused her own. The hackneyed simile 
of the lioness about to be robbed of her whelps was not 
inappropriate to Josephine's State of mind now. Every 
nerve was quivering, every feature tense with excitement. 
Her very fingers tingled with a frantic desire to seize the 
man by the throat and shake the life out of him. 

Despite his critical position, Mr. Summerhayes must 
have found her sufficiently interesting as an artistic study 
to note down and remember ; for, the year afterwards, he 
exhibited in the Royal Academy a " Slaughter of the In- 
nocents," in which the face of the half-mad mother was 
not unlike Lady de Bougainville. 

This cold, critical eye of his brought her to her senses 
at once. 

" I will not have you for my son-in-law," she said, in a 
slow, measured tone, "for a good many reasons, none of 
which you will much like to hear. But you shall hear 
them if you ohoose." 

" Proceed ; I am listening." 

"First, you do not love my child; it is her money only 
you want. She is piain and not clever — not attractive in 
any way, only good ; how could a man like you be sup- 
posed to love her? It is a thing incredible." 

"Granted. Then take the other supposition, that I wish 
to marry her because she loves me." 

" If she were so unfortunate as to do so, still «Jeä Wk 
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better die thau marry you. I aay this deliberately, 
iog what you are, and you know that I know it, too." 

"I am neitber better nor worse than my neighbors,' 
said he, carelessly. " But come, pray inform tue as to my 
own character. It may be useful Information in case I 
sbould ever have the bonor to call you mother-in-law." 

Josephine went elose up to bis ear, almost whispermg 
herwords; uevertheleas, she said theni distinct aud sharp 
as sword-cuts — tho righteous sword whieh few womcn, 
aud fewer men, ever dare to use. Perhaps tbe world 
would be better and purer if they did dare. 

" You are a thief, because you cbeat poor tradesmen by 
obtaining Inxuries you can not pay for; a swiudler, be- 
cause you borrow money froni your friends on false pre- 
tenses, and never returu it; a liar, because you twist the 
truth in atiy way to obtain your ends. These are social 
offenses. As for your moral onea" — Josephine stopped, 
and blnshed all over her matron face of forty years — but 
still sbc went on unahrinking. "Do you think I have not 
heard of poor Betsy Dale at the farm, and of Mrs, Ilewson, 
your landlord's wife? And yet you dare to enter my 
doors and ask for your wife my iunocent daughter ! Shame 
lipon you — seducer— -adulterer !" 

Bold man as he was, Mr. Summerhayes did look ashai 
for a minute or so, but quickly recovered himself. 

"Tliis is stroug lang nage, so mewhat unexpected 
the ups of a lady ; but I suppose necessary to be eudured. 
In such a position what can a poor man do ? I raust let 
you have your own way — as I noticed in old timee you 
generally had, Lady de Bougainville. Poor Sir Edward I" 

The snecr, whieb she bore in silence, did not, however, 
prove aufticicnt safety-valve for bis suppressed wrath, 
which was certainly not unnatural. He turned upon her 
in scarcely coneealed fierceness. 

"Still, may I ask, madam, what right you have IJuu tu 
preach to me? Are you yourself so sublime in 
superior to all human weaknesses, that you can aflbnl to 
(■"U'i.inii the rest of the world?" 
His words smote 3ose\>Vu\si vi\V\i & audden hctinility, for 
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ehe feit she had spoken strongly — more so, perhaps, than 
a woman ought to speak. Besides, she had grown much 
humbler, fh many ways, than she used to be. 

" God knows," she said, " I am but too well aware of 
my short-comings. But whatever I may be does not af- 
fect what you are. Nor does it alter the abstract right 
and wrong of the case ; and no pity for you — I have been 
sorry for you sometimes — can blind my eyes to it. I must 
* preach,' as you call it ; I must testify against the wicked- 
ness of men like you so long as I am alive." 

"Then you will be a — a rather courageous personage. 
In fact, a lady more instructive than agreeable. But let 
us come to the point," added he, casting off the faint gloss 
of politeness in which he had veiled his manner, and turn- 
ing upon her a countenance which showed him a man 
fierce, unscrupulous, dangerous — controlled by nothing 
except the two grand restraints of self-interest and fear. 
" Lady de Bougainville, you know me, and I know you. I 
also know your husband — perhaps a little too well; or he 
may have cause to think so. It is convenient for me to 
become his son-in-law, and to him to have me as such ; for, 
in the tender relations which would then exist between 
ue, I should hold my tongue. Otberwise I shall not feel 
myself bound to do so. Therefore you and I, I think, had 
better be friends than enemies." 

It was possibly an empty threat — his last weapon in a 
losing figbt. But in her uncertainty of the extent of his 
relations with her husband, in her total insecurity as to 
facts, Josephine feit startled . for a moment — only for a 
moment. If ever a woman lived in whom no compromise 
with evil was possible, it was Josephine de Bougainville. 
Sir Edward used to say, in old jocular days, that if his 
wife were to meet the devil in person she might scorn 
him, or pity him, but she would certainly never be afraid 
of him. No more than she was now afraid of Mr. Sum- 
merhayes. 

"You think to frighten me," she said, steadily ; "but 
that is quite useless. I have already auffered as much as 
I can suffer. Do as you will — and I dare you to do it. I 

Q 
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believe that evcn in this world the rigbt is alwaya the 
strengest. You shall not marry my daughtor! She has 
been taught to love tho riglit and bäte the wrong, Shi- 
will never love yon. li'you urge her, or annoyjier in any 
way, I will sct the police after you." 

"You dare not." 

"Tbere is nothing I dare not do if it is to save my 
child." 

"And I suppose, to save your child, you will go blact- 
ening nie all over the world, erying out from the lioiise- 
lops wbat a villain ia Owen Summerbayes." 

" No, tbat is not my affair. I do not attaek you ; I only 
resist you, If I saw a tiger roaming about tbe forest I 
should not ioterfere with it; it may live its life, an tigere 
do. But if I saw it about to spring lipon my child, or any 
other woman's child, I would take my pistol and sboot Et 
dead." 

"As I verily believe you would aboot me," mnttsNd 
Owen Siimmerhaycs. 

He looked at her — she looked at hhu. It was in tmtb 
a battle band to band. Whether any relic of conscience 
made the man fearful, as an altogether elean conscience 
made tbe woman brave, I can not teil j but Mr. Summer- 
hayes was silent. They stood just under one of thost 
heavenly Madonnas of some old master — I know not 
wbich ; but tbey are all heavenly. Is it not alwaya a l>ii 
of heaven upou earth, tho sight of a mothcr and child y 
Perhape, vile as he was, Simimerliayes rcmembered bis 
motber; or boiuc flrst love wbom in his pure, early day> 
he might have made tho bappy mother of his lawful child ; 
possibly the angel which, they say, never qnitfl laOTH 
the wickedest heart stirred in his— for he said n 
ly, nay, almost humbly, " Lady de Bougainville, what do 
you wish me to do?" 

She never hesitated a moment. Pity for him was ruio 
to the rest. 

"I wish you to quit Paris immediately, and i 
tempt to see my daughter raore." 

"And ifl dissent from f\üa— " 
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Josepbine paused, weighing well her words — she had 
learned to be very prudent now. " I make no threats," 
she said ; " I shall not speak, but act. My daughter is 
not yet eighteen ; until twenty-one she is in my power. 
I shall watch her night and day. Any letter you write 
I shall intercept ; but there is no need of that, she will 
give it to me at once. If you attempt an interview with 
her, I shall give you into the hands of the police. Besides 
this, no moral persuasion, no maternal influence, that I am 
possessed of, shall be spared to show you to her in your 
true colors, tili she hates you — no, not you, but your sins 
— as I do now." 

" You can hate, then ?" And this clever man for a mo- 
ment seemed to forget himself and his injuries in watch- 
ing her ; just as a curious intellectual study, no more. 

*' Yes, I can hate ; Christian as I am, or am trying to 
be. God can hate too." 

He laughed out loud. " I do not believe in a God — do 
you ? In your husband's God, for instance, who, as Burns 
neatly iuforras Hirn, 

" 'Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 
A' for Thy glory, 
And no for onie guid or ill, 

They've done afore Thee.'" 

Josephine answered the profanity of the man by dead 
silence. The great struggle of her inward life now, the 
effort to tear from heaven's truth its swaddling-clothes of 
human lies, was too sacred to be laid bare in the smallest 
degree before Owen Summerhayes. 

" We have drifted away from our subject of conversa- 
tion," she said, at last ; " indeed it has almost come to an 
end. You know my intentions — and me." 

" I believe I have that honor ; more honor than pleas- 
ure," he answered, with a satirical bow. 

" You ought also to know, though I name it as a sec- 
ondary fact, that it is upon me, and me alone, that my 
children are dependent ; that I have power to make a will, 
and leave, or not leave, as I choose, every half-penuy of 
my fortune." 
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" Indeed l" eaid Mr. Summerhayes, a little startled. 

Lady de Bougainville smiled. "After this, in bidding 
you adieu, I have not the slightcst fear but tliat our fare- 
well will be a permanent one." 

He bowed again rather abscntly, and tlicn hia eyes, 
wandering round the room, lighted on two ladiea watcb- 
ing hini. 

" Excuse me, but I see a friend ; I have so raany friends 
in Paria. Eeally it is quite Fembarraa de ricAesee. May 
I take my leave of you, Lady de Bougainville?" 

Tbua they parted; bo hastily that she hardly believed 
be was gone, tili sbe Baw him Walking round the next ta- 
ten pointiug out piutures to the two Frencfa ladies, one of 
whom, it was evident, admired the handsome Eiiglisliman 
cxtremely. Aa I question not, Mr. Summerhayes founii 
many persoue, both men and women, to admire him to the 
end of bis dayB. 

But that is neither here nor there. I have nothing tu 
do with him, hia course of life, or tho cireuuistanccs of bis 
Satter end, Personally,he crossed no more, either for good 
or ill, the palli of Lady de Bougainville. 

When ahe had parted from him, she tnrned to walk 
homeward down the long cool gallcries, now graduaily fill- 
ing with their nsual Sunday Btream of Parisian bo 
chatteriug merrily with one another, or oceaaionally stop- 
ping to stare with Ignorant but well-pleasod eyes ftt na 
Murillos, Tilians, Raffaelles, which cover these Louvrc 
walls. Josephine let it pass her by — the ehoerful crowd, 
taking its innocent pleaaure, " though," as aome one e&id 
of a lark einging — "though it was Sunday." Theo, creep- 
ing towards the darkest and quietest seat she could find, 
ehe sank there, utterly exhausted. Her strength had siul- 
denly collapBed, but it was no matter. The battle \»a^ 
done — and won. 
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CHARTER XVHL 

As I have said, the battle was ended: but there follow- 
ed the usual results of victory — of ever so great a victory 
— picking up the wounded and burying the slain. 

Lady de Bougainville had only too much of this melan- 
choly work on hand for some days following her interview 
with Mr. Sumraerhayes. A few hours after her fainting- 
fit, Adrienne rose from bed, and appeared in the household 
circle just as usual; but for weeks her white face was 
whiter, and her manner more listless than ever. This 
love fancy, begun in the merest childhood, had taken deep- 
er root in her heart than even her mother was aware ; and 
the tearing of it up tore some of the life away with it. 

She never blamed any one. " Mamma, you were quite 
right," she said, the only time the matter was referred to, 
and then she implored it might never be spoken of again. 
" Mamma, dearest ! I could not have married such a man ; 
I shall not even love him — not for very long. Pray be 
quite content about me." 

But for all that, poor Adrienne grew weak and langnid ; 
and the slender hold she ever had on life seemed to slack- 
en day by day. She was always patient, always sweet ; 
but she took very little interest in any thing. 

For Sir Edward, he seemed to have forgotten all about 
Mr. Summerhayes, and the whole affair of bis datighter's 
projected marriage. He became entirely absorbed in his 
own feelings and sensations, imagining himself a victim to 
one ailment after another, tili his wife never knew whether 
to smile or to feel serious anxiety. And that insidious 
disease which he really had — at least I tbiuk he must have 
had, though nobody gave it a name — was beginning to 
show itself in lapses of memory so painful, and so evident- 
ly involuntary, that no one ever laughed at them now, or 
said, with sarcastic emphasis, " Papa forgets." Then, too, 
he had fits of irritability so extreme, mingled with corre- 
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eponding dcpression aud remorse, that even bis wife dkl 
not know what to do with bim. Nobody eise ever at- 
teinpted to do any thing with him. He was thrown en- 
tirely upon her Charge, and clung to her with a helplus* 
dependence, engrossing her wholc time and thougbts, and 
being jealoua of her paying thc slightest attention to any 
othor than himself, even her own children. By this time 
they had qnitted Paris, whioh he insisted upon doing, and 
settled tcmporarily in London ; where, betwecn him and 
Adrienne, who, in his weakness though not in his sL'lli.-li- 
ness, so pathetically resemblcd her father, ihe wife and 
mother was completely absorbed — rna<lu into a perfeet 

Tliis annoyed extremely her son Cesar, whose briglit 
Iiealthy yonth Lad little pity for morbid faneies ; and who, 
when he was told of the Siimmerhayes aftair, considered 
liis mother had done quite right, and was furious at the 
thought of his favorue sister wasting one sigb over "that 
old hurnbug." " I'll teil you what, mother — find Adrienne 
somcthing to do. Dopend upon it, nothing lceeps p 
straight like having plenty to do. Let üb buy Briet 
Hall, and then we will eet to work and pull it down « 
build it up again. Fine amusement that will be — gl 
occupation for both papa and Adrienne." 

Lady de Bougainville laughed at her eon's rude,boyish 
way of settling matte rs, but allowed that there was some 
common sense in the plan he suggested. Only i( aimilii- 
lated, perhaps forever, her own dreams about Oldliam 

"Oii, never mind that, : ' reasoned the light - heai 
youngfellow: " you shall goback again s< 
are so many of ns, some will be eure to want <>kll 
Court to live at ; or you can have it yourself as a 
hmise. It ig aecurcly ours ; we ean not get rid of it ; 
Langhorne teils me it is entailed on the family. Uni 
indeed, you should happen to outlive us all, your sir c 
dren, and — say ^ i st y grandclüldren, when you can ft 
if you ehoose, and do what you like with the money." 
Langhing at such a Y\d\cu\o\\s \wissibility, Lady dt 
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gainville patted her son's head, told him he was a great 
goose, but nevertheless yielded to his reasoning. 

In this scheine, when formally consulted — of which for- 
mality he was now more tenacious than ever — Sir Edward 
also condescended to agree ; and Adrienne, when told of 
it, broke into a faint smile at the thought of changing this 
dreary hotel life for a real country home once more — a 
beautiful old house with a park and a lake, and a wood füll 
of primroses and violets; for Adrienne was a thorough 
country girl, who would never be made into a town lady. 

So Brierley Hall was bought, and the restorations begun, 
greatly to the interest of every body, including the inva- 
lids, who brightened up day by day. A furnished house 
was taken in Brierley village, and thither the whole family 
removed — to be on the spot, they said, so as to watch the 
progress of their new house, the rebuilding of which, Cesar 
declared,was as exciting as the re-establisbment of an em- 
pire. True, this had not been done on the grand scale 
which his youthful ambition planned, for his wiser mother 
preferred leaving the fine old exterior walls intact, and 
only remodelling the interior of the mansion. But still it 
was an entirely new home, and in a new neighborhood, 
where not a soul knew any thing of them, nor did they 
know a single soul. 

This fact had its advantages, as Josephine, half pleasura- 
bly, half painfully, recognized. It was a relief to her to 
dwell among strangers, and in places to which was attach- 
ed not one sad memory — like that spot which some old 
poet sings of, where 

"No sod in all the island green 
Has opened for a grave." 

• 

" This is capital !" C6sar would say, when he and his 
mother took their confidential stroll under the great elm 
avenue, or down the ivy walk, after having spent hours in 
watching the proceedings of masons and carpenters, paint- 
ers and paper-hangers. " I think Tebuilding a house is as 
grand as founding a family — which I mean to do." 

" Re-found it, as we are doing here " corrected the motlv- 
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er with a smile, for her son was growing out of her own 
conservative prineiples ; he belongcd to tbe ncw genera- 
tion, and delighted in every thing modern and fresh. 
Thcy öfter had sharp, merry battles logether, in which 
she sometimes succuinbed — as many a strong-minded 
mother will do to an eldest and favorite son, and rather 
enjoy her defeat. 

Cesar was very much at home tbis year, both because it 
was an iuterregnutn between his College life and his cboice 
of a profession, which Btill hung doublful, and because his 
mother was glad to have him about her, supplying the 
need tacitly feit of "a man in the house" — instead of a 
lidgety and vacillating hy poehon driac. No ono gave litis 
name to Sir Edward, but all his family understood the 
fäcts of the case, and acted upon them. It was impossible 
to do otherwise. He was quite incapable of governing, 
and thcrefore was sileutly and respectfuliy deposed. 

Nevertheless,by the strong influenae of his ever-watch- 
ful guardian, his wifc, the sacred veil of eickness was grad- 
ually dropped over all bis imperfections ; and though ho 
was little eonsulted or allowed to be troubled with any 
thing, his comfort was made tbe firet hur of the bonseboM, 
and every thing done for tbe ainusemeut and gratification 
of " poor papa." With which aiTangement papa was qitite 
satisfied; and, though he never did any thing, doubtlcs 
eonsidered himself as the central eun of the whole e»hil> 
lisbment — that is, if be ever thougbt about it at all, ov 
about any thing beyond himself. It was as diffiouft in 
draw the lino where his selfishness endcd and his real in- 
capacity began, as it is in sorne men to decide what it 
madness and what actual badness. Some psychologiets 
have started the comfortable but rather dangerous theory, 
that all badness must be madness. God knows ! Meaiv 
time, may He kecp us all, or one day make ns, sane and 
sound ! 

This conditiou of the nominal head of the hoonhoH 
was a certain drawback wben the neighbors began to call ; 
and, as was natural, all the county opened itw ai 
Edward and Lady de Boügavcmvvft avvl their charr 
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family ; for charming they were at once pronounced to be, 
and with reason. Though little was known of them be- 
yond the obvious facta of a title, a fortune, and the tales 
whispered about by their servants of how they had just 
come from Paris, where they had mingled in aristocratic 
and even royal circles, still this was enough. And the 
sight of them, at church and elsewhere, eonfirmed every 
favorable impression. They were soon invited out in all 
directions, and courted to an extent that even Sir Edward 
might have been content with, in the neighborhood which 
they had selected as their future home. 

But, stränge to say, Sir Edward's thirst for society had 
now entirely ceased. He considered it an intolerable bore 
to be asked out to dinner ; and when he did go, generally 
sat silent, or made himself as disagreeable as he had once 
been agreeable in Company. The simple law of good mau- 
ners — that a man may stay at home if he chooses, but 
if he does go out, he ought to make himself as pleasant as 
he can — was not recognized by poor Sir Edward. Nor 
would he have guests at his own house ; it was too trou- 
blesome, he said ; and he was sure nobody ever came to see 
him, but only tQ see the young people and their mother. 
He was not going to put himself out in order to entertain 
their visitors. So it came to pass that in this large estab- 
lishment the family were soon afraid even of asking an 
accidental friend to dinner. 

But over these and other vagaries of her master, which 
old Bridget used to teil me of, let me keep silence — the ten- 
der silence which Lady de Bougainville scrupulously kept 
whenever she referred to this period of her life, externally 
so rieh, so prosperous, so happy. And, I believe, looked 
back upon from the distance of years, she herseif feit it to 
bave been so. 

I think the same. I do not wish her to be pitied over- 
much, as if her life had been one long tragedy ; for that 
was not true ; no lives are. They are generally a mixture 
of tragedy and comedy, ups and downs, risings and fall- 
ings as upon sea-waves, or eise a brief space of sailing with 
the current over smooth, sunshiny waters, as just now this 
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family were sailing. A gay, happy young family; für 
cven Adrienne began to lift up her hcad, like a snow-drop 
after frost, and go now and then to a dance or au archery 
meeting; while at ihe same time she was steadily con- 
stant to the oceupatioos she liked best — Walking, basket- 
laden, to tbe cottages about Brierley, wherever tbere was 
any body sick, or poor, or old ; teaching in the Sunday- 
actiool ; and being on tbe fricndliest terms with every child 
in the parish. Some of theae, becorae grown-up fathera 
and niothers, had cberiahed, I found, such a tender i 
lection of her — her mild, pale face, and her aweet wayi 
that there are now in Brierley eeveral little girla e 
"Addy," or "Adorine," wbich was their parents' corr 
tion of tbe quaint foreigti name after which they had b 
christened — the name of Miss de JBougainvillc. 

Lookiug at her, her motber gradually became eonte 
There ave worse tbings than an unforümate love — a mis- 
erable marriage, for instance. And with plenty of money, 
plenty of time, and a moderate amount of bealtb (not mueb, 
alaa! for Adrienuc'e winter cough always returned),an u 
mamed woman can fill up many a small blank in othei 
bves, and, when she diea, leave a wide blank for that b' 
erto unnoticed life of her own. 

They muBt, on the whole, have led a merry existent 
and been a goodly sight lo see, ttiese young De Bongai 
villes, dnring tbe two yeara that Sir Edward was re s torin j 
Brierley Hall. Whcn they walked into ehnreh, filling i 
musty old pew with a perfect gush of youth and bloora, 
hearty boyhood and beautiful girlhood ; or when in a bat- 
talion, half horse, half foot, tbey attended archery partie 
and dicket meetinga, and pienica, creating qtiite a Bern 
tion, and revivingall the gayety of the county — their mot 
er muat have been exceedingly proud of them. 

" Only three of us at a time, plcase," she would answer, 
in aniused deprecation, to the heaps of invitatiönfl ivliii.li 
came for dinnera, and dances, and what not. " We ahall 
overrun you like tbe Gotha and Vandals, we are ao many.'' 

" We are ao many 1" Ah ! poor fond motber ! plannt 
room after room in her large house, and aometimes feftri 
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that Brierley Hall itself would not be big enough to con- 
tain her children. " So many !" Well, they are again the 
same number now. 

By.the time the Hall was finished, the De Bougainvilles 
had fairly established their position as one of the most at- 
tractive and populär farailies in the neighborhood. The 
young people were pronounced delightful ; the mother in 
her beautiful middle age was almost as young as any of 
them, always ready to share in and advance the amuse- 
raents of her children, and keep them from feeling their fa- 
theFs condition äs any cloud upon themselves. She stood 
a constant and safe barrier between him and them — a 
steady wall ; with sunshine on the one side and shade on 
the other, but which never betrayed the mystery of either. 
Many a time, after a sleepless night or a weary day, she 
would quit her husband for an hour or two, and come down 
among her children with the brightest face possible, ready 
to. hear of all their pleasures, share in their interests, and 
be courteous and cofrdial to their new friends, who, young 
and old, were loud in admiration of Lady de Bougainville. 
Also, so well did she maintain his dignity, and shield his 
peculiarities by wise excuses, that every body was exceed- 
ingly civil, and even sympathetic, to Sir Edward. He 
might have enjoyed his once favorite amusement of din- 
ing out every day, had he «hosen ; but he seldom did 
choose, and shut himself up from society almost entirely. 

At length the long-deserted inansion was an inhabited 
house once more. Light, merry feet ran up and down the 
noble staircase ; voices, sihging and calling, were heard iu 
and out of the Hall ; and every evening there was laugh- 
ter, and chatter, and music without end, in the tapestry- 
room, which the young De Bougainvilles preferred to any 
other. It was " so funny," they said ; and when a house- 
warming was proposed, a grand ball, to requite the innu- 
merable hospitalities the family had received since they 
came to the neighborhood, Cesar, and Louis too — so far as 
Louis condescended to such mundane things, being a Stu- 
dent and a youth of poetical mind — insisted thät the dan- 
cing 8hould take place there. 
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"It would Tic grand," said they, "to see Wiese ghostly 
gentiemen and ladies Iooking down upon us flcsh-and- 
blood crcatures, so füll of fun, and enjoying life so mach. 
Mamma, yon mnst manage it for us. You can persaade 
papa to auy thirig — persnade him to let us have a ball." 

Sbe proraised, but doubtfully, and the question long 
hung in the balance, until some accidental caller happencd I 
to suggest to Sir Edward lhat with his rank and fortune 
he ought to take the lead in society, and giye entertaiu- 
naents that would outshine the whole county. So oue 
day he turncd suddeuly round, not only gave his couscut 
to the ball, bat desired that it might be given in the great- 
est splendor and with no sparing of expetise, 
housc-waiming at Brierley Hall might be talked of for 
yearsin the neighborhood. It was. 

"Now, really, papa has been very good in this matter," 
said Cesar, rather remorsefully, to his sister, as thoy stood 
watebing him creep from room to room, leaning on his 
wife's arm, and taking a momentary pleasure in the in- 
spection of the preparations in ball-room and supper-room. 
The young folks had now grown so nsed to their fatheT's 
self-engrossed valetudinarianism that they took little do- 
ticu of him, except to pay him all rospect when he did ap- 
pear among them, and get out of his way as booi 
could. As ever, he was the " wet blanket" upon all tlnir 
gayety — the clotid in their sunshiny yoang Uvea. But 
now he could not help this; once he could. 

It was astonisdiiiig how little these young people saw 
of their father, especially after he came to Brierley HalL 
He had his own apartments, in which he Bpent most of 
his time, rarely joining the family eircle oxcept at menls. 
His children's Company he never sougbt; they knew 
scarcely any thing of him and his wnys, and their mottet 
was satisfied that it should be so. The secrets of ihe lift 
to wbich she had once voluntarily linked her own, and 
with which shc had travelled ou, easily or hardly, these 
many years, wevo known to her, atid her alonc 
Though she was constantly with him, and her wholo 
thonght scemed to te to mistet Vo \i\s comforts 
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tribute to his amusement, it was curious how little sbe 
ever talked to her children about tbeir fatber. 

The day of tbe ball arrived. One or two persons yet 
living, relics of the families tben belonging to tbe neigh- 
borhood, bave told me of it, and how splendid it was — 
finer than any entertainment of the kind ever remembered 
about Brierley. Though it was winter-time, and the snow 
lay thick upon the ground, people came to it for fifteen 
miles round — the grand people of the county. As for 
the poor people — Miss de Bougainville's poor — they were 
taken by herseif beforehand to see the beautiful sight, the 
supper-room glittering with crystal and plate, and the 
decorated ball-room, which was really the tapestry room, 
both on account of Cesar's wish, and because Sir Edward 
thought, as a small flight of stairs alone divided it from his 
bed-room, he would be able to go in and out and watch the 
dancers, retiring when he pleased. He had declined ap- 
pearing at supper, which would be far too much trouble ; 
but he was gratified by the handsome appearance of ev- 
ery thing, and in so bland a mood that he consented to his 
wife's desire that there should be next day a second dance 
in the servants' hall, where their humbler neighbors might 
enjoy the remnants of the feast. And as she arranged all 
this, Lady de Bougainville feit in her heart that it was 
good to be rieh — good to have power in her hands, so as 
to be able to make her children and her friends happy — to 
spread for them a merry, hospitable feast, and yet have 
enough left to fill many a basket of fragments for the 
poor. 

" When your father and I are gone," she said to C6sar 
— after telling him what he was to do as the young host 
of the evening — " when we have slipped away and you 
reign here in our stead, don't ever forget the poor ; we 
were poor ourselves once." 

No one would have thought it who saw her now, mov- 
ing about her large house, and governing it with a wise 
liberality. All her petty, pathetic economies had long 
ceased ; she dressed well, kept her house well, and spared 
ho reasonable luxury to either herseif or her children. 
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She took pleasure in this, the first large hospitality ebe 
hitd ever e xe reise d— a Im ost as much pleasure as her eliil- 
(Iren ; until, just at tbe laat moment, a cloud was caet over 
their mirth by Sir Edward's taking offensc at Borne tnfle, 
becoming extretnely irritable, and declaring he wonld tiot 
appear at night at all — they raight manage thtngs all 
tbemselves, and enjoy themselvea without him, as they 
were in the habit of doiug. And he shut himself, and his 
wife too, in his own room, whence ahe did not emerge tili 
qnite late in the day. 

"It's very vexing, certainly," ahe owned to Cesar, i 
was lying in wait for her as she catne out ; " but we n 
let him have his own way. Poor papal" 

And after her boy left her — for he was too angry to s 
much — Josephine stood for a minnte at the window of tl 
anterooro which divided her room from that of tbe g" 
who were all drcsaiug and laughing together. Once 
twice she sighed, and looked out wistfully on the i" 
inoonlight Shilling oa the enow. Was she tired of t 
world, with all its vanities and vexations of spiritf 
was her soul, which had learned mucb of late, füll only of 
pity, and a certaiu remorneful sorrow that there should hfl 
nothing elae bnt pity left for the man who had been her 
husband all these years? I know not; I ean 
ciently put myself in bor place to compreheud what her 
feelinga muat have been. But, whatever they were, skt 
kept them to bcrsclf, and went with a amiling 
her daughters' Chambers. 

There were two, one for the younger girls — a quaint 
apartment, hung with Chinese paper, covered over with 
quaint birda, and fishes, and flowera ; and another, tbe 
eheerftillest in tbe houae, where the fire-ligbt shone npoo 
criniaon curtains and a pretty French bed, and left in 
ahadow the grim, worn face of John tbe Baptist over the 
fire-place : I know tbe room. There Bridget stood brnih- 
lag tbe lovely ourls of Miss Adrienne, for whom ber molb- 
er had carefully chosen a balklreas, enveloping ber defect- 
ivc ligure in elouda of white ganze, and putttng ten<U-r 
blush roses — real, fi\vecl-6ecn«&,\\cA-\\(iwne rosca — in hfl- 
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bosom and her hair; so that for once poor fragile Adrienne 
looked absolutely pretty. For the two others, Gabrielle 
and Catherine, they looked pretty in any thing. If I re- 
membör right, Bridget told me they wore this night white 
muslin — the loveliest dress for any young girl — with red 
camellias in their bosoms, and I think ivy in their hair. 
Something real I know it was, for their mother had a dis- 
like.to artificial flowers as Ornaments. 

She dressed, first her daughters and then herseif— wear- 
ing her favorite black velvet, and looking the handsomest of 
them all. She walked round her beautiful rooms, glittering 
with wax-lights, and tried to put on a cheerful countenance. 

" It is a great pity, of course, papa's taking this fancy ; 
but we must frame some excuse for hiin, and not fret 
about it. Let us make ourselves and every body about 
us as cheerful as we can." 

"Yes, mamma," said Adrienne, whose slightly pensive 
but not unhappy face showed that, somehow or other, she 
too had already learned that lesson. 

" Mamma," cried Cesar and Louis together, " you are a 
wonderful woman !" 

Whether wonderful or not, she was the woman that God 
made her and meant her to be ; nor had she wasted the 
gifts, such as they were. When, in years long after, her 
children's fond tongues being silent, others ventured to 
praise her, this was the only thing to which Lady de Bou- 
gainville would ever own. " I did my best," she would 
answer — her sweet, dim old eyes growing dreamy, as if 
looking back calmly upon that long tract of time — " Yes, 
I believe I did my best." 

Most country balls are much alike ; so there is no need 
minutely to describe this one. Its most noticeable feature 
was the hostess and her children, who were, every body 
agreed — and the circumstance was remembered for years 
— " quite a picture ;" so seldom was it that a lady, still 
young-looking enough to have passed for her eldest son's 
Bister instead of his mother, should be surrounded by so 
goodly a family, descending, step by Step, to the youngest 
child, with apparently not a single break or loss. 
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" Tou are a very fortunate and a very hapjiy woin&u," 
said to her one of her neighbors, who had lost much— 
husband, child, and worldly wealth. 

"Thank God, yes !" answered gcntly Lady de Bougain- 
ville. 

Every body of course regrettcd Sir Edward 's abseaee 
and bis " Indisposition," which was the reason assigned for 
it ; though perhaps he was not so giievouäly missed as he 
would have likcd to be. But every body seemed wishful 
to cheer the hostess by double alten tions, arid congratula- 
tions on the adiuirable way in whieh her son Cesar snp- 
plied Ins father's place. And, after supper, tbe rector of 
Brierley, who was also tbe oldest inhabitant there, made i 
pretty little »pcceb,giviug the health oftheir abscnt host, 
and expressing the general satisfacliou at Sir Ed ward's 
taking up bis residence in tbe uei^liborhood, and tbe hope 
that tbe Do Bougainvillcs of Brierley Hall might be- 
come an important family in the county for many genera- 
tions. 

After supper the yoitng folks began dancing agfliD.and 
the old folks lookcd on, Bitting round the roorn or Bland- 
3ng in tbe door-way, Lady de Boitgainville looked on too, 
glancing sometimes from tbe brilliantly-ligbted crowd vif 
moving figures to tbat other crowd of figures on the Up- 
estried wall, so silcnt and shadowy. How life-like was tbe 
one — how phantom-like the other! Who would am 
have thougbt tbey would one day have changed plact*: 
those all vanisbcd, and ihese remained? 

It was towards one o'clock in tbe morning that a tbing 
happened whieh nuide this ball an event nevr .->■ 
in the neighborhood while the generation that was present 
at it survived. Not only Bridget, but several • 
spectators, have described the scene to rne as one of the 
niost startling and painful that it was possible 

The gayety was at its climax : ehcered l>y their gm«! 
«Upper, the dancers were dancing and musiciaiM 
ing their very best : all but a few guesta, courteo 
ed for by Cesar and Adrienne, had letnmed to UM balt 
room; and Lady de Uo\v£AYa\Ule,Bunplying her eider 
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dren's place, was moving brightly hither and thither, smil- 
ing pleasantly on tbe smiling crowd. 

Suddenly a door was half opened — tbe door at tbe far- 
tber end, leading by a sbort staircase to Lady de Bougain- 
ville's bed-chamber. Some of the dancers shut it ; bat in 
a minute more it was again stealthily set ajar, and a face 
peered out — a weird white face, witb long black hair 
hanging from under a white tasseled night-cap. It was 
followed by a figure, thin and spare, wrapped in a white 
flannel dressing-gown. The unstockinged feet were thrust 
into slippers, and a cambric handkerchief, strongly per- 
famed, was flourisbed in the sickly-looking hands. Such 
an apparition, half sad, half ludicrous, was never before 
seen in a ball-room. 

At first it was only perceived by those nearest the door, 
and they did not recognize it until somebody whispered 
" Sir Edward." " He's drunk, surely," was the next Sug- 
gestion ; and one or two gentlemen spoke to him and tried 
to Iure him back ont of the room. 

No, he was not drunk ; whatever his failings, intem- 
perance had never been among them. It was something 
far worse, if worse be possible. The few who addressed 
him, and met in return the vacant stare of that wild, wan- 
dering eye, saw at once that it was an eye out of which tbe 
ligbt of reason had departed, either temporarily or forever. 

The well-meant efforts to get him out of the room 
proved fruitless. He broke away with a look of terror 
from the hands which detained him, and began to dart in 
and out among tbe dancers like a hunted creature. Girls 
screamed — the quadrille was interrupted — the music stop- 
ped — and in the sudden lull of silence, Lady de Bougain- 
Tille, Standing talking at the farther end of the room, 
heard a shrill voice calling her. 

" Josephine ! Josephine ! Where is my wife ? Some- 
body has taken away my wife !" 

Whether she had in some dim way foreboded a similar 
catastrophe, and so when it came was partially prepared 
for it, or whether the vital necessity of the moment com- 
pelled her into almost miraculous self-control, I carv uot 
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teil; but tbe testimony of all who were present at that 
dreadful ecene declares that Lady de Boiigainville's coii- 
duct throughout it was Boraething wondcrful j > 
catcbiug sight of her through the throng, the poor de- 
mented figure rushed np to her, and, as if flyiiig there für 
refuge, clung with botb anna about her neck. 

"Josephine, save me! These people are huntrng me 
down ; I know they are. Dear wife, Bare me !" 

She soothed hira with quiet words, very quiet, tbongh 
they eame out of Ups blauchcd dead-whitc. But she never 
lost her self-command for a moment. Taking no notiee of 
any body eise — and indeed tbe guests instinctively shrunk 
back,leaving ber and him togethev — she tried to Jraw her 
husband out of the room ; but he violently resisted. Not 
until she said imperatively, "Edward, yon mt'M eotni-r 
did he allow her to lead bim, by slow degrees, through the 
ball-room, to tbe door by which he had entercd it. 

It was a piteous sight — a dreadful sight.. There was not 
even the sublimity of madness about it: no noble mini 
overthrown, no 

"Sweet bclla jungleJ uut of tuae and harsh." 

Sir Edward's condition was that of raere fatnity — ii weaV 
soiil sinking gradually into premature senility. And the 
way in which his wife, so far Crom being stank 
alyzed by it, seemed quite accustomed to his State, and 
understanding how to manage it, betrayed a Beeret raore 
terrible still, which had never before been suspected by 
her guests and good ncigbbors. They all looked at one 
another, and theu at ber, with eyes of hulf-frightem.-d eorn- 
passion, but not one of them attempted to interfere. 

She stood a minute — ehe, the tall, stately woman, with 
her diamonds flashing and her velvet gown trailing be- 
liind her, and that forlorn, tottering figure dinging tu her 
arm — and.casting a look of mute appeal to tbose nearmt 
her, whtspered : "Don't aiarm my children, ples 
no noüee — let the dancinggo oti as before;" and 
ping out of sight with her husband, when Sir Edward snd- 
denly stopped. 
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" Wait a minute, my dear," said he. A new whim 
seemed to strike him ; he threw himself into an attitude, 
wrapping the folds of his dressing-gown about him some- 
thing like a clergyman's gown, and flourishing his white 
pocket-handkerchief with an air of elegant ease quite 
ghastly to witness. 

" Ladies and gentlemen — no, I mean my dear friends 
and brethren — you see my wife, a lady I am exceedingly 
proud of ; she comes of very high family, and has been 
the best and kindest wife to me." The sentence was be- 
gun ore rotundo, in a strained, oratorical, pulpit tone, grad- 
ually dwindling down almost to a whine. 

" She is very kind to me still," he resumed, but queru- 
lously and petulantly, like a complaining child. " Only 
she worries me sometimes ; she makes me eat my dinner 
when I don't want it; and,would youbelieve it?" — break- 
■ing into a silly kind of laugh — " she won't let me catch 
flies ! Not that there are many flies left to catch — it is 
winter now. I saw the snow lying on the ground, and I 
am so cold ! Wrap me up, Josephine ; I am so very cold !" 

Shivering, the poor creature clung to her once more, 
continuing his grumblings, which had dropped down to a 
mere mutter, quite unintelligible to those around. They 
shrunk away still farther, with a mixture of awe and pity, 
while his wife half drew, half carried him up the few stairs 
that led to his bedroom door. It closed upon the two; 
and from that hour until the day when they were invited 
to bis funeral, none of his neighbors, nor indeed any one 
out of his own immediate family, ever saw any more of 
poor Sir Edward de Bougainville. 

And they heard very little either. The Brierley doc- 
tor, whom some one had sent for, came immediately, was 
admitted just as a matter of form, reported that the pa- 
tient was asleep, but really seemed to know little or noth- 
ing about his illness. Nor did the sick man's own chil- 
dren, to whom every body, of course, spoke delicately and 
with caution during the brief interval that elapsed before 
the ball broke up and the guests dispersed. They were 
very kindly and considerate guests — would have done any 
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thing in the world for thcir hostess and her family; bnt 
the case seemed one in which nobody could do any tbing. 
So, after a while, the last carriage rolled away ; Ccsur.hft 
sole repreaentative of the hospitality of the family, »aw 
the visitois depart with due attention and many apolo 
gies, bat as frw explanationa aa could poasibly be made. 
He was hia mother's own boq already,both for 
and self-control. 

When tlie house was quiet, he iusisted lipon all the serv- 
ants and childrcn going to bed; bnt he and Adriennc, 
who bad at first terribly broken down, and afterward:? w 
eovered herseif, spent the remainder of the night — 
chilly wintcr night — eitthig on the little atair outside £ 
parenta 1 door. 

Once or twice the mother came ont to them, and i 
on thcir retiring to rest. 

"Papa ia fast aaleep still— he may sleep tili morning— 
he often does. Indecd, I am quite used to this ; 
alartns me. Doii't vex yonr dear hearts abool 
children," ehe added, breaking into a faint sniil« as *bc 
stooped over them and patted their hair. " Ton are tw 
young for sorrow. It will come in God's own time to 
yon all." 

So said ehe, with a sigh; mourning over l!: 
Chance of her children's tives boing as hard aa 
not knowing how vain was the lamentation. Still, her M- 
ing on thiß point was so strong and immovable, 
what they would, nothing could induce her tu Lei äStKI 
sou or daughter sharo her forlorn watch ; botb then an<l 
afterwarda Bhe firmly resiated all attempts of the kind. 1 
faney, besides the reason »he gave, there were others equal- 
ly atrong — a pathetie kind of shame lest otber 
her own abould aee the wreck her huaband ba I 
and a wish to keep np to the last, above all b 
children, aome shadowy image of him in bis best aelf, by 
which, and not by the reality, he might be remeuibefcil 
after he was gone. 

The end, however, was by no nieans at hau 
knew it, or at leastV.adL«w& w\sw\fov belle ving * 




laost painful thing about Sir Ed ward's illüfss was that the 
weaker bis mind becanie tlie stronger his body seemed to 
grow. Mr. Oldham's State had beeil pitiable enough, 
Josephine once tbought, but here was the reasoning brain, 
not merely iroprisoning, but slowly dccaying within its 
bodily habitation, the mere pbysical qnalitioa long outlast- 
»nd God only knew bow maoy years they mighl 
st — the mental ones; for Sir F.dwvu'Oi «tt ^\!\\V 
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tniddle of life. When ehe looked into futurity Josephln. 
shivercd; a»d horrible though tlie though t was to enter 
her mind, still it did enter, when he suffered very mucli— 
that the heart-disease of wliieh Dr. Waters had warced 
her, and against which she had cver since been constantty 
onher guard, might, after all, be less a terror than a mercy. 

He did suffer very mueh at times, poor Sir Edward! 
There were at intervals raany fluetuations, in which he 
was pathetically eonscious of his own State, and to what 
it tended — nay, even, in a dim way, of the bürden he was, 
and was likely to becorae, to every body. And he had an 
exceeding fear of death and dyiug — a terror so grell tlm 
he could not bear the words spoken in his presence. In 
his daily drives with his wife — often witb the carrisge- 
blinds down, for he coidd not endnre the light, or the siglit. 
of chance people — notbing would indnee Iura to pasfl I >itdi- 
ley church-yard. 

"It is very stränge," Josephine wonld say to Bridgrt. 
who now, :is ever, either knew or gueased more tlian anr 
one her mistress's cares. " Ile is so afraid of dying, wlien 
I feel bo tired! — so tired! — when I would so gladly lay 
me down to reBt, if it were not for my children. I raasl 
try to live a little longer, if only for my children." 

Bnt yet, Bridget told me, she saw day by day Lady de 
Boiigainville slowly altering nnder tho weight of her aux- 
ieties, growing wasted, and old, aud pale, will 
confinement to the one room, out of which Sir Edward 
would scarcely let her stir by night or by day. 
did she get an hour's refreshing talk with her 
who were so entirely left to themselves in that large emptj 
house, where of course no visitors were now possiblc It 
would have been a dull house to tbera, with all its grand- 
eur, had they not been, by all accomita, such remarkablj* 
bright young people, iiihc-riting all the Freneh liveline» 
and Irish versatility, based upon that solid gronnd-work 
of consoientiouBncBB which their rnother had iroplante" * 
tbera, implantud in her by the Centimes' old rnotto c' 
race, "Fais ce q\ie tu dois, advienne que pourra." 
And so when that bappewÄ \A\\cV &\t c 
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foreseen, and Sir Edward feil into this State, sbe and tbey 
still did the best tbey could, and especially for one anotb- 
er. The children kept the bouse cheerful ; the mother hid 
her. heäviest cares within tbe bonndary of that sad roorn. 
Oh, if rooms could teil tbeir history, what a tale to be told 
there ! And when she did cross its threshold, it was with 
a steadfast, smiling countenance, ready to share in any re- 
laxation that her good children never failed to have ready 
for her. And she took care that all tbeir stndies and pur- 
suits sbould go on just the same, at home and at College, 
except that C6sar, who had no special call elsewhere, re- 
mained at Brierley Hall. She had said to him, one day, 
"I can't do without you; don't leave me;" and her son 
had answered, with his prompt decision, so like her own, 
u I never will" 

But as the summer advanced, and she feit how dreary 
the young people's life was becoming, with that brave 
motherly heart of hers she determined to send some of 
them away, out of sight and hearing of her own monoto- 
nous and hopeless days. For she had no hope ; the best 
physicians, who of course gave their best consideration to 
the case of so wealthy a man, and so important a member 
of society (alas, the mockery !) as Sir Edward de Bougain- 
ville, could give her none. Cure was impossible ; but the 
slow decay might go on for many years. Nothing was 
left to her but endurance — the hardest possible lesson to 
Josephine de Bougainville. She could fight with fate 
even yet; but to stand tamely with bound hands and feet, 
waiting for the advancing tide, like the poor condemned 
witches of old — it was a horrible trial. Yet this was her 
lot, and she must bear it. In hers, as in many another 
life, she needed to be taught by means least expected or 
desired; had to accept the blessings which she never 
sought, and lose those which she most prayed for ; yet 
long before the end came, she could say— I have often 
heard her say — not " I have done my best," but " He has 
done His best with me, and I know it." And the Jcnowing 
of it was the lesson learned. 

But just now it was very hard; and ahe feit oftfcxv^ 
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she owncd to Bridge t, " tired — so tired !" as if all tbe liap- 
piness that exiatenee could offer wotüd not be equirllttl 
to the one blessing of mere rest. 

I have said little about Bridget lately; indecd, these 
latter years she had rc tired into wbat was still called lue 
nursery, as a sort of amateur young ladies' maid, occupy- 
ing no very prominent positiou in the family. Her plam 
looks had grown planier with age; Sir Edward disliked 
to see her abont the house, and nothiiig but bis witii's 
streng will and his own weak one could have retained In 
her place the follower of the faraüy. In the euuahine of 
prosperity poor Bridget retirod into the shade, but when- 
ever a cloud came over the family her warm Iiish beafl 
leaped up to comfort them all ; her passionate Irish fidel- 
ity kept tbeir seoreta from every eye ; and her large Irish 
generoeity forgot any little neglect of the past, fiml tln!.. 
itself withentire aelf-devotion into thepresent. (This ] i CiIl- 
ebullition musfc be pardoned. I waa very fond of Bridget, 
who stood to ine as the type of all that is noble in tbe Irisli 
character, wbich is very noble sometimes at its core.) 

During this sad summer, Bridget roeo to the emergBQ- 
cies of tbc time. She lightened her mistress's hands »* 
raneh aa possible, becoming a sort of honsekeeper, and iic- 
ing her dntiea very eleverly, even in so large an Establish- 
ment aa Brierley Hall. For there was no one eise to do 
it; Adrienne waa not able; it was as rtmch aa 
caulion conld do to coneeal from her mistress a care whtdi 
would have added heavily to all her otber burdens — namc- 
ly, that things were not quite right with poor 
enne. Her winter cough liugercd still. That gay ball- 
dress, in which she had looked so pretty, proved a faul 
splendor ; during tbe long ehilly night, when > I 
sar had sat at their mother's room door, the coid It.vl 
piorced in through her bare neck and arms. She scarcolj 
feit it — her miud was füll of other things ; an 
the gray dawn, she took out of her bosom the dead liot- 
bouae roses gathered by her mother with such care, »he 
little thought, nor did any one think, that nnden . 
Death hiinself had crept \\\ a\\4 %\kwjV.Ys.« to 
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Not a creature suspected this. That stränge blindness 
which sometimes possesses a family which for many years 
has known neither sickness nor deatb, hung over them all 
— even the mother. She was so accustomed to Adrienne's 
delicacy of health, and to Bridget's invariable cbeery com- 
ment upon it, " It's tbe cracked pitcher goes longest to 
the well," that her eyes detected no great change in the 
girl. And Adrienne herseif said nothing; she was so 
used to feeling " a little ill," that she took her feebleness 
quite as a matter of course, and only wished to make it as 
little of a trouble as possible — above all, to her mother, who 
had so many cäres ; and she urged with unselfish earnest- 
ness a plan Lady de Bougainville arranged, and at last 
bronght abont, that the three boys should go with an Ox- 
ford tutor on a reading-party to Switzerland for t wo months. 

C£sar resisted it a long time. " I will not leave you, 
mother. You said I never must." 

" I know that, my son, and I want you very much, but 
I shall want you more by-and-by. This kind of life may 
last for forty years — years ! I can bear it better when I 
see my children happy. Besides," added she, more light- 
ly, " I could not trust your brothers without you — you 
grave old fellow ! You are the stronghold of the house. 
Nevertheless, you must do as your mother bids you a lit- 
tle while longer. Obey her now, my darling, and go." 

So C6sar went. 

The morning of departure was sunshiny and bright, and 
the three lads were bright as the day. It was natu- 
ral — they were so gay, and healthy, and young; their sis- 
ters too— to whoni they promised heaps of things to be 
brought home from Switzerland. Adrienne was the only 
one who wept. She, clingiug to C6sar, always her favor- 
ite brother, implored him to " take care of himself," and 
be sure to come home at the two months 9 end. ' 

" Ay, that I will ! Nothing in the world shall stop me 
for a day," cried he, shaking his long curls — very long hair 
was the fashion then — and looking like a young fellow 
bound to conquer fate, and claim from fortune every thing 
he desired. 

R 
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"Very well" Said his mother, gayly. "Conie back OD 
thelst of October, and you'll finil us all Standing her«, ju>i 
as you leave us, Now be off t Good-bye — good-bye." 

She forced the lads away, with the laugh on her ups 
and the tears in her eyes. Yet she was not aad — glad 
rather, to liavo driven her children safe out of the gloomy 
atmospheve which she herseif bad to dweü in, lim wbkh 
could not fail to injure them more or loss. 

"The young should be bappy," she said, half sighing; 
'*and, bless them! these buys will be very bappy. Wliat 
a carriageful of hope it is 1" 

She watched it drive away, amidst a grand fareweil 
waving of liats and handkerebiefs, and theo turned back 
witb her three daughters into the shadows of the qniet 
house, gulping down a wild spasm at her throat, but still 
content — quite content. Wonien that are mothers will 
understaud it all. 



C'IIArTER XIX. 



In tbis straigbtforward telling of the history of ray ilear 
Lady de Bougamville, I pause, almost with appreheosion. 
I am passing out of the sunshiny day, or the cbeckerwl 
lighta and glooms whieb, viewed from a distance, seem hke 
sunshine, into the dark night — as she had now to pasa. 
The events next to be recorded happened 80 suddenly, 
and in such rapid succession, that in the recording of 
them they seem a mountain of grief too huge for fatc to 
heap at once npou one individual. Yet is it not trne W 
the e.tperience of daily life that sorrows raostlv 
battaüons?" 

Lady de Bougainville bad had many perplexities, m:iuy 
trials, man'y sore afflictious; but one solemn angel had 
always passed by her door withont setting bis foot there, 
or takiug any treasures thence, except indeed her Utile 
new-born babies, Now, on that glorions. AugnSt da; 
stood behind her, hiding his briglit still face with his. b 
wings, on the very tii\'eti\ioViY otBnssle^ llalL 
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After tbe böys had departed, Bridget came to her mis- 
tress, and hastily, witb fewer words than voluble Bridget 
was wont to ose, asked if she might go up to London witb 
the young ladies and their governess for some little pleas- 
uring tbat bad been planned. 

"And Tm thinking, my lady, if afterwards I might just 
take Miss Adrienne to see the doctor " (a pbysician of note 
who sometimes attended tbe family). "She's growing 
thin, and losing her appetite of late : fretting a little, raay- 
be, at losing her brothers. But, now they're fairly gone, 
she'll soon get over it." 

"Of course she will," said the mother, smiling; for 
Bridget spoke so carelessly that even she was deceived. 
Doubly deeeived next day by her daughter's red cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, caused by the excitement of this brief 
two-hours' journey. 

" You don't look as if you needed any doctor, my child. 
However, you may go, just to satisfy Bridget. Mind and 
teil me all he says to you." 

But when tbey came back there was nothing to teil; 
at least Adrienne reported so: "All the doctor's Orders 
were given to Bridget in the next room ; he only patted 
me on the Shoulder, and bade me go home and get strong 
as fast as ever I could — which I mean to do, mamma ; it 
would be such a trouble to you if I were ill. There's papa 
calling you ! run back to him — quick — quick !" 

It happened to be ohe of Sir Edward's bad days, and 
not tili quite late at night had his faithful nurse — for he 
would have no other — a chance of leaving him and creep- 
ing down stairs for a little rest in the cedar parlor. There 
she foünd Bridget waiting for her, as was her frequent 
habit, with a cup of tea, afiter all the rest of the household 
was in bed. 

"Thank you!" Josephine said, and no more — for she 
had no need to keep up a smiling face before her faithful 
old servant — and she was utterly worn out with the long 
strain of the day. 

Bridget once told me that as she stood beside her mis- 
tress that night, and watched her take tbat cw£ o£ taat.^&& 
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feit as if lt were a ciip of poisou which ehe herseif had 
poured out for her drinking. 

"Now," continned Lady <le Bougsiinville, a little re- 
freshed, " teil me, for I have just ten miuutes to spare, 
what the dootor said about Miss Adrienne. Nolhing 
mucb, it seems, except telling her to go home and gel 
strong. She will be quite strong soon, thcn ?" 

The question was put as it'it scarcely needed an afliniia- 
tive, and Bridget long rcmembered her mistresa'B Inok, 
and even her attitude, sitting couifortably at ease with her 
feet on the feuder and her guwn a little lil'ted, displaying 
her dainty silk stoukings and blauk velvet shoes. 

" Why don't you ans wer ?" asked she, suddenly lookiiig 
up. "There is uothing really wrong with the child?" 

"There is — a little," said Bridget, cautiously. "I've 
Ihought so, my lady, a good while, only I didn't like to 
teil you. But the doutor said I must. He is coming 
down to-morrow to speak to you himself." 

"To speak to rac!" 

" It's her lungs, you see ; she caught cold in wlnter, and 
has conghed ever since. He wants to bring a second doc- 
tor down to examine her ehest, and I thonght you niight 
be frightened, and tliat I had better — " 

Frightened was not the word. In the mother's faee was 
not terror, but a sort of instantaneous stony tlespair, as if 
she aeeepted all, and was surprised at nothing. Tuen it 
suddenly cbaoged into fierce, incredulous resistance. 

" I abhor doctors. I will not have these men coming 
downhere and meddling with my child: she should never 
have gone to town. You takc too much lipon vom-self, 
Bridget, sometiraes." 

Bridget never answered; the tears were rolling fast 
down her checke, and the sight of them scemed to alarm 
Lady de Bougainville more than any words. 

She held out her band. "I did not mean to be cross 
with you. I know I am very cross sometimes, but 1 have 
much to bear. Ob, if any thing were to go wrong with my 
child I But teil me — teil me the whote truth ; it. i* best." 

Bridget knew it was best, for the dootor wotild t. 
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all, in any case, to-morrow ; and his opinion, as expressed 
to herself, had been so decided as to leave scarcely a loop- 
hole of bope. It was. the common tale — a neglected cold, 
which, seizing upon Adrienne's feeble Constitution, had 
ended in consumption so rapid tbat no remedies were pos- 
sible: indeed tbe pbysician suggested none. To tbe pa- 
tient herself he had betrayed nothing, of course, sending 
her away with tbat ligbt cbeery Speech ; but to tbe nurse 
he had given distinctly and decisiyely tbe fiat of doom. 
Within a few months, perbaps even a few weeks, the ten- 
der young life would be ended. 

The whole tbing was so sudden, so terrible, that even 
Bridget herself, who had had some hours to grow familiär 
with it, scarcely believed the words she feit herself bound 
to speak. No wonder, therefore, that the mother was ut- 
terly and fiercely incredulous. 

"It is not true! I know it is not true!" she said. 
"Still something must be done. I will take her abroad 
at once — ab, no ! I can't do that ; but you will take her, 
Bridget. She shall go anywhere — do any thing — thank 
God we are so rieh !" 

" If the riebes could save her, poor darling !" broke in 
Bridget, with a sob. " I never told you how ill she was ; 
she would not let me ; she said you had enough to bear. 
But when you see how much she suffers daily, and may 
have to suffer, the doctor says — oh, my lady! — you will 
let the child go." 

"I will not !" was tbe fierce cry. "Any tbing but tbis; 
oh, any thing but this !" 

Josephine had known many sorrows — almost every kind 
of sorrow except death. True, she had mourned for her 
lost babies, and for her father ; though his decease, hap- 
pening peacefully at a ripe old age and soon after her own 
marriage, was scarcely feit at the tirae as a real loss. But 
tbat supreme anguisb which sooner or later smites us all, 
when some one well-beloved goes from us, never to return 
— leaving behind a deep heart-wound, which closes and 
beals over in time, yet with a scar in its place forever — 
this Josephine had never known nor understood tili now. 
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thc doctore lad 
■ froiu tln' li] 



Nor dtd sbe now— even though, after the < 
been there, the truth waB foreed upon her from t 
her own ohild. 

"Mamma," whisperod Adricnne, one day, wben, in the 
pauaes of sharp sufl'ering whicb often troubled a decay 
that otherwise would have been as beautiful as tbat of au 
autumn leaf, she lay watchuig bcr two siaters amtising 
themselves in her room, froni which ehe seldom stirred 
tiow, " Chero mainau, I think, after all, Gabrielle will make 
the best Miss de Bougainville. Hiiab 1" laying her band 
on her ruother's Ups, and then reaehing np to kiss them, 
they had ttirned so white ; " I know alt ; for I asked 
Bridge t, and she told me, And I am not aliaid. Yuii 
may see I am not afraid." 

She was not. Either from her long-confirmed ill heallh, 
and perbaps her early diaappointment, IUI 1 had not beeu so 
preoioua to poor little Adrienne as thcy had thought it 
was ; or elae, in that wouderful way in whicb, dyiug peü- 
ple, tbough ever so yonng, grow reconciled to dying, iitXb 
had ceascd to havo any terrors for her. Her simple sonl 
looked for ward to "heaven," and the tiew existciuv ih. re. 
with the literal faith and confidenee of a child; and she 
talked of her own departure, of where sbe would like to 
be buried, and of ihe flowers that were to be planted Mft 
her — "that I inay spring np again as daisies and pritn- 
roses: I waa so fond of primroses" — with a eoniposure 
that sometimes was startling to hear. 

" Tou see, Bridget," sbe would say, " after I am gone, 
mamraa will not be left forlorn, as if 1 were her ordy one. 
She will stdl have two danifliters, both much cleverer and 
prettier than I, and her three sons — oh such Solls ! — to 
carry down the name to distant generations. I can be the 
easieat spared of na all." 

And in her utter nnselfishnesa, which had bi 
eime's cbaracteriatic from birth, sbe would not bave hflf 
brothera seilt for, or even told of her State, bat it i, 
shorten tbeir enjoyments abroad, and bring thetu * 
back to a druary home. 

"I can love tliein all Üie «nvtit" she eaid ; 
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them to remember me with love, and not in any painful 
manner. If tbey just come in time for me to say good-bye 
to them — I should like that — it will do quite well." 

Thus, in tbe quietest and most matter-of-fact way, her 
sole thought being how she could give least trouble to any 
body, Adrienne prepared for her solemn change. 

Was her mother also prepared ? I can not teil. Some- 
times Bridget thought she seemed to realize it perfectly, 
and was driven half frantic by the difficulty she had in 
getting away from her husband — who remained in much 
the same State — to her poor child, with whom every mo- 
ment spent was so precious. Then again, as if in total 
blindness of the future, she would begin planning, as usual, 
her girls* winter dresses — her three girls; or arranging 
with eagerness, long beforehand, all the Christmas festivi- 
ties and Christmas. charities which Adrienne was to give 
to her poor people, who came in dozens to ask after Miss 
de Bougainville, and brought her little offerings of all 
sorts without end. 

" See what a blessing it is to be rieh !" Lady de Bou- 
gainville would say. " When I was at Ditchley I used to 
dread Christmas, because we were so poor we could do 
nothing for any body : now we can. How we shall enjoy 
it all !" 

Adrienne never contradicted her, and entered into her 
arrangements as if she herseif were certain to share them ; 
but sometimes, when Lady de Bougainville had quitted 
the room, she would look after her with a sigh, saying, 
" Poor mamma ! poor mamma !" 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that Adrienne's 
illness was altogether a miserable time. I think mere 
sickness — nay, mere death — never is, unless the poor suf- 
ferer helps to make it so. By degrees the whole household 
caught the reflection of Adrienne's wonderful peace and 
contentment in dying. The leaves that she watched fall- 
ing and the flowers fading — it happened to be a remark- 
ably beautiful autumn — did not fall and fade in a more 
sunshiny calm than she. * " - • 

" I know I shall never * get up May hül,' as Bri&^t e*.- 




prcsses it; but I rnay have a few months longer s 
you all. I should like it, if I didn't trouble you Ter 
rauch." 

By which she meant her own sufferings, which wert' 
often very severe — more so than any one knew exet-pi 
Bridge t. The nurse with her child, the wife with her 
huBband, througbout all that dreary time, shared and yei 
concealed one another's cares; and managed somehow to 
keep cheery, more or less, for the sake of Gabrielle and 
Catherine, who were now the only bit of suDshine left in 
Brievley üatl. It began to feel cfailt and empty; and 
every one longed for, yet dreaded, the boys' retnrn, wh*n 
one day, after the bright autumn had turned almost lö 
prematiire winter, Adrienne drew her mother's face down 
to hers, over which had come a great and sadden change, 
and whispered, " Write to lny brothers ; teil them to come 
home." 

So Lady de Bongainville wrote a letter in whk'h for the 
first time ehe broke to her sons sometlring of the trntn, 
and why, by Adrienue's desire, it had been bitherto con- 
cealed from them. 

"Come home quick," she wrote — (I have myself read 
the letter, for it was returned to her, and fonnd yeara aftfll 
among her other papers). "Come, my sons, though yonr 
merry days are done, and you are Coming home to sorrow. 
You have never known it before ; now you must. Yonr 
niother can not save you from it any longer. Come home, 
for I want you to help me. My heart is breaking. 1 
sometimes feel as if I could not live another da 
tbe comfoit I look forward to in my three dear boys," 

Thns wrote she, thus thought she at the time. Yeara 
after, how strango it was to read those words ! 

The letter sent, Adrienne seemed to revive a littlc. Ii 
was the middle of September. "They willbe home,you'll 
see, on the Ist of Oetober; Cesar never broaks hia word. 
He will not find me on the hall door steps, ns you prora 
him, mamma; but he will find me, I feel s 
shall just see them all — and theo — " Theo. 

T/iat night, wuen forceAVo i\a\VW\ 5 
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side to keep watch in the gloomy bedroom which Sir Ed- 
ward had insisted upon furnishing so sumptuously, with a 
huge catafalque of a bed to sleep in, and tall mirrors to re- 
flect bis figure, tbe miserable, little stooping figure ! — that 
night, and in that Chamber, where the blessedness of mar- 
ried solitude had become a misery untold, Lady de Bou- 
gainville, for the first time in her life, meditated solemnly 
upon the other world, whither — in how many days or hours, 
who could teil ? — Adrienne was so fearlessly going. 

It might have been that in the cloud which had fallen 
upon so many of her mortal delights, the blankness that 
she found in her worldly splendors, Josephine's mind had 
grown gradually prepared for what was Coming upon her ; 
or perhaps on that special day — she had reason to remem- 
ber it— the invisible world was actually nearer to her than 
she knew ; but she sat by her fire long after her husband 
was asleep — sat thinking and thinking, until there seemed 
to be more than herseif in the room, and the portraits of 
her children on the walls followed her wistfully about, as 
the eyes of portraits do. She grew strangely composed, 
even though she knew her daughter was dying. We 
never recognize how we have been taught these kind of 
things, nor who is teaching us, but to those who believe in 
a spiritual world at all there come many influences totally 
unaccounted for; we may have learned our lesson una- 
wares, but we have learned it, and when the time comes 
we are ready. 

It was one of the latter days of September — I think the 
29th— that the Times newspaper communicated to all En- 
gland, in a short paragraph, one of those sraall tragedies 
in real life which sometimes affect us Outsiders more than 
any wholesale catastrophe, shipwreck, earthquake, or the 
like. The agony is so Condensed that it seeras greater, 
and comes more closely home to us. We begin to think 
how we should feel if it happened to ourselves, and how 
. those feel to whom it has happened, so that our hearts are 
fall of pity and sympathy. 

Thus, on that 29th September, many a worthy father of 
a family, enjoying his Times and bis breakfast together^ 

R2 
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stopped to exclaim, "How shocking!" and to read aloml 
to wilV' or children, minglcd with sage reflections on the 
dangers of Alpine exploita arid oi' foreigu travelling in gen- 
eral, the aecount of an aecideut which had lately befallen 
some Swisb tourists in crossing tlie Lake of Uri from 
Bauen to TelPa Chapel. They had put up a suiall sail in 
their crowded boat, and one of the sudden squalls which, 
Coming down fiom the mounta'ins all ronnd it, render this 
one of the moat perilous of the Swisa lakes, had caught and 
capaized them. Two of their number,said to bo English 
— Oxford men, uamed Bnrgoyne — were drowued. 

Lower down, inserted as "From a Correspoudent," was 
another veraioo of the catastrophe ; explainiug that tue 
number in the boat was only five — three young men ; an 
elderly geutleman, their tutor, and the boatman. The 
latter two had eaved themaelvea by swiniming, and wem 
picked up not, far from Bauen ; but the three young fel- 
lows, brothers, after making ineffectual attempts to help 
one another, had all goue down. They were aons of an 
Engliah gentleman of forttme, this aecount said ; and thtir 
namea were not Burgoyne, but De Bougainville. 

Twenty-five years ago there waa no electric telegrapli, 
and a very nncertain foreign poat ; the Times couriers oll- 
en ontsped it, and news appeared there before any private 
intelügence was possible. Thus it happened that she of 
whom many a kind-hcarted English matron thought com- 
paasionately that morning, wondering if those three poor 
lads had a mothcr, how the newa was broken to her, and 
how she bore it — had no warning of the dreadful tidings 
at all. She read them — read them with her own eyes, in 
the colimins of the Times newspaper ! 

Sir Edward'3 sole remaining intereet in the outsido 
world was his daily papcr. How much of it hiß cnfeeblcd 
mind took in was doubtful, but he liked to hear it read to 
him in bis wiie's ple&aant, monotonoua voice; white to her 
this was ratlicr a relief than not, for it killed two houn 
of the long, drcary day. Besides, she got into a habit 
rcading on and on, without comprehending a Single 
tence; nay, often thiukmg of something eise the wl 
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time. As she did this morning — wondering if her boys 
had reached Calais, and what sort of a crossing tbey would 
have, for the wind had been howling all night in the chim- 
neys of Brierley Hall. Not that she was afraid of the sea, 
or indeed of any thing ; none of those sudden misfortunes 
which seem the portion of some lives had ever happened 
in hers. Though she had had no answer to her letter, it 
never occurred to her to be uneasy about her sons. They 
were sure to come home again, and in good health, for, ex- 
cept Adrienne, all her children inherited her own excellent 
Constitution. That very morning she had said to Bridget, 
half sadly, " Oh yes ; I am quite well — always am well. 
I think nothing could ever kill me." 

She had just finished the leading articles, and was turn- 
ing to the police reports — any thing did for reading — 
when this fatal paragraph caught her eye. It might not 
have done so, so preoccupied was she, but for the word 
" Switzerland," which reminded her of her boys. So she 
paused to glance over it, just to herseif; read it once — 
twice — thrice — before she could in the least take it in. 
When she did, her strong soul and body alike gave way. 
She threw up her arms with a wild shriek, and feil flat on 
the floor like a stone. 

Admission to Sir Edward's room was rare. Sometimes 
whole days passed without the younger girls beiug sent 
for even to say good-morning or good- night to papa — 
all they ever did ; and it was weeks since Adrienne had 
seen her father. He made no inquiry after her ; seemed 
scarcely aware of her State, except to grudge her mother T s 
absence in her room. Thus, after the morning visit to her 
sick child, it was so usual for Lady de Bougainville to 
spend the whole forenoon shut up with her husband, that 
nobody inquired för her, or thought of inquiring, until 
Bridget, noticing that among the letters which came in by 
the post was a foreign one, and not in any of the boys' 
handwriting, thought she would take it in to her mistress 
herseif, and so bring sooner to Miss Adrienne, who was 
very feeble that day, the news of her brothers' arrival and 
the hour. 



Bridget kuockcd several tiraefi, but no one answered. 
Then, terribly alarmed, she pnshed open the double doon 
of grecn baize, which ebut off all sounds in that room fr um 
the rest of the house, and ventured in. There the sight 
she saw almost confirmed a dreadful possibiüty which she 
had never dared to breathe to mortal, but which haunted 
poor Bridget night and day. 

Bir Edward sat with his wife's head upon bis kneefl ; shl 
lying as if ehe were dead, arid be strofcing, with a miser- 
able sort of moan, ber hauds and her hair. 

"Come here, Bridget; teil me what is the matter with 
her ! I haven't hurt her, indecd I have not. I never evcu 
said one unkind word. She was just quietly reading tb* 
newapaper, when down she dropped as if somebody bad 
shot hei-. Is she killed, I wonder? Then people will be 
6H re to say I killed her. Take her, Bridget, for I must nm 
and hide." 

He shifted the poor head from hia own lap to Bridget 1 «, 
and the movement bronght a sigh of ret Urning life to the 
breast of the niifortunate mother. 

Josephine had said to her eldest son in the lettei wbä& 
never reached him, for it came back to her unopened, thal 
" ber heart was breaking." But hers was not one of ihe 
hearts that break. 

She opened her eyes, lifted herseif np on ber elbow, anJ 
stared wildly around. 

" Somethmg has happened. Is it Adrienne ?" And then 
sbe caught siglit pf the newspaper on the floor. " Ah, no ! 
(I is my boysl" she shrieked. "Bridget, my boys are 
dead — drowned in tho lake ! — the newspapei ?-;' 

" Newspapers don't always teil the trath," oried Bridget, 
and, terrified and bewildered an she was, bethought berself 
of the letter in ber liand. Togctber the two women man- 
aged to break it open and read it, spelüng it out with bor- 
rible exactness, ivord by word. 

Alas,no! There was no refutation, nor eveti 
lion of the trutb. In merey, perhaps, came the apei ■;■. 
eonfirmation of it, liefore auy mmhlmiing gh.-;n 
coalä niise. Her llivee &o\\s weve all dead — drc 
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dead. Before this letter of the tutor's was written, the 
" bodies " — ghastly word ! — had been recovered from the 
lake, identified, and buried ; half the population of Bauen, 
and all the English strangers for miles round; following 
them to the grave. The three brothers slept side by side 
in a little out-of-the-way Swiss church-yard, and the name 
of De Bougainville was ended. 

To realize the blow in all its extent was impossible. 
Josephine did not, or her reason would have left her. As 
it was, for an hour or more poor Bridget thought she had 
gone quite insane. She did not faint or in any way lose 
her consciousness again, but kept Walking up and down 
the room, rapidly calling upon her sons by name one after 
the other, then falling on her knees and calling upon God. 

It was an awful agony ; the more so as, except by her 
poor servant, who watched her terrified, but attempted no 
consolation, it was an agony necessarily unshared. Sir 
Edward had crept away into a corner, muttering, " Jose- 
phine, be quiet — pray be quiet;" and then relapsing into 
his customary childish moan. At fi rst she took no notice 
of bim whatever ; then, catching sight of him, with a sud- 
den impulse, or perhaps a vague hope of giving or getting 
consolation, she went up to him, put her arms about his 
neck, and laid her head on his Shoulder. 

"Edward, dear husband," she cried, in a wailing voice, 
" Edward, our sons are dead ! Do you understand ? Dead 
• — all dead. You will never see one of them any more." 

He patted her cheek, and kissed her with his vacant 
"smile. " There now, I knew you'd soon be quiet. And 
don't cry, Josephine ; I can't bear to see you cry. What 
were you saying about the boys ? Dead ? Oh, nonsense ! 
They were to be horae to-night. Bridget, just ring the 
bell and ask one pf the servants if the young gentlemen 
are come home." 

Josephine rose up, unlocked her arms from her husband's 
neck, and stood looking at him a minute. Then she turned 
away, and Walking steadily to the middle of the room, 
stood there again, for ever so long — durab and passive as 
a rock — with all her waves of misery breaking over \vet % 
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" My lady," said Bridget, at lengtb vcnturing t 
her. 

" Well ?" 

"I niust go. I dare not leave Miss Adrienne any long- 

"Adrienne, did you say?" And the mother's licart snd- 
deuly ttirned — as perbaps Bridget had nieant it sboi ~ 
turn — from her dead .sons to her still living daughter. 

"Miss Adrienne is siuking fast, I think/" 

" Sinking ! That mcans, dying." 

Lady de Bougainville said tbe word as if it had been 
quite familiär, Ion;; expected, pamlcss. Hearing it, Brid- 
get wondered if her mistreBs's raind were not aslray again | 
but sbe looked " rational- like," and even smüed as 
clasped her iaithful servant's band. 

"Do not be afraid, Bridget; I am quite myself 
And I have been tbiuking — Adrienne was so fond of 
brotbers. I don't know wbere they are " — and tho 
bewildered stare came into her cyes again — " but I 
pose.wberever they are, sbe will go to them; and uMj, 
very soon. Wby need we teil her of tlieir dealb at all V 

"My lady, you eould not bear it," eried Bridget, borst- 
ing into tears. "To go in and out of her rooin all dny 
and all to-morrow — for sbe says sbe Kill stay tili tbe day 
after to-morrow — and hear her talk so beautifully aboat 
you and them, you could not bear it." 

" I think I could ; if it were easier for my cliild. Let 
us try." 

Withont another word .Tosephino went and washed her 
face, combed out her long gray h3ir, wbich bad fallen 
down dishevelled from uuder her cap, arranged her eollar 
and brooeh, and then came and stood before Bridget w'itfi 
a steadfast, atmost smiling coutitenance. 

"Look at me now. Would she think any tlüng was 
wrong witb nie?" 

" No, no," sobbed Bridget, eboking down her füll Iri>h 
heart, half burstiug with its impulsive grief. But w] 
she looked at her mistress she could not weep; sbe 
M&unad. 
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Lady de Bougainville took her old servant's hand. "You 
can trust me, and I can trust you. Go in first, Bridget, 
and teil my child her mother is Coming." 

And, a few minutes after, the mother came. All that 
long day and the next she went about her dying child — 
moving in and out between Adrienne's room and her hus- 
band's — (for Sir Edward had taken to his bed, declaring 
he was " very ill," and kept sending for her every ten min- 
utes) — but never by word or look did she betray the ca- 
lamity which had fallen upon her and upon the household. 

Adrienne said often during that time, "Mamma, I am 
such a trouble to you !" but no ; her brief young life re- 
mained a blessing to the last. While the rest of the house 
was shut up, and the servants went about noiselessly with 
frightened faces, awed by the sorrow which had fallen 
upon the family, within Adrienne's room all was peace. 
While every other room was darkened, there her mother 
would not have the blinds drawn down ; and the soft yel- 
low sunshine feil cheerfully across the bed, where, quiet as 
a baby and almost as pretty, in her frilled night-gown and 
close cap, she slept that exhausted sleep — the forerunner 
of a deeper slumber, of which she was equally unafraid. 

Nothing seemed to trouble her now. Once only she re- 
ferred to her brothers. " Mamma, there are twenty-four 
hours still" — to the Ist of October she evidently meant. 
" I may not stay with you so long." 

" Never mind, my darling." 

" No, I do not mind — not much. You will give my 
love to the boys ; and teil them to be good to you, and to 
Gabrielle and Catherine. They will; they were always 
such good boys." 

"Always — always !" 

Here Bridget came forward, and suggested that the 
mother had better go and lie down for a little. 

" No ; let her go to bed properly — she looks so tired. 
Good-night, mamma," and Adrienne held up her face to be 
kissed. " You will come to me the first thing to-morrow 
morning." 

" Yes, my child." 
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She tottered out, and beUveen her daughter's room and 
her husbiiii']'.-; Joseplniie d ropped insensibiL' on the floor — 
wbere Bridget fouud her aonie miuntea afterwanl;;. Bill 
nobody eise knew. 

To Adrienne the movning and the mother's tnorninL; 
kisa never came. In the middle of the night, Bridget — 
who lay by her side asleep," sleeping for boitow" — awoke, 
with a feeble touch trying to rouae her, 

" I feel so stränge, Bridget. I wondor what it ia. Is it 
dying? No, no" {as Bridget started up) ; "don't go and 
wate mamma — at least not yet. She was so very tired." 

The mother was not wakened ; for in a few minutes 
more, before Bridget dared to atir — with her head on 
nurse's Shoulder and her band bolding hers, like a 
child, Adrienne died. 



cred- 



As I said a white ago, I hardly kuow how to make 
ible the events which followed so rapidly after one armtli- 
er, making Brierley Hall withiu six months an empty, des- 
olate, childlesa bouse. And yet they all happtned quhe 
naturally, and by a regulär eliain of eireumsiuiiees — such 
as Eometiraea befalla, in the nioat striking way, a f'ainily 
from which death haa been long absent, or has never en- 
tered at all. 

At the time of Adrienne's illness tbere was raging in 
Brierley village a virulent form of scarlet-fever, Lad; <]•? 
Bougainville had not heard of thia; or, ifshe had, her ava 
afflictiona made her not beed it. When, before the futier- 
al,a uiimber of Miss de Bongainville's poor childreti,arij 
parenta too, begged permisaion to look once more at. her 
sweet face aa it iay in the coftin, the mother consented.anil 
even gave Orders that t hose, her child's fiiends, shonld '<»■ 
laken in and fed and comforted, though it was ■ 
mournlng. And so it happened that the death they came 
to see they left behind them. The fever, jnst fad'uig out 
of the cot tagt'S, took firm hold at the Hall. Fii ■ 
sickened,a girl who waited oti tbe yonng ladies ; and t.hwi 
the two ehildren themselves. The diseaae was of ihr 
most malignant and vsvp\d form. Almoat before tli.ir 
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naother was aware of their danger, both Gabrielle and 
Catherine had followed their brothers and sister to the un- 
known land. They died within a few hours of one anoth- 
er, and were buried on the same day. 

"How can you live?" said Dr. Waters and Mr. Lang- 
horne, Coming back from the funeral, where, the father be- 
ing incapable, they had acted as chief mourners. " How 
will you ever live ?" And the two old men wept like 
children. 

" I must live," answered Josephine, without the shadow 
of a tear upon her impassive, immovable face ; " look at 
him !" She pointed to her husband, who stood at the win- 
dow, absorbed in his favorite amusement of catch ing flies 
— the last solitary fly that buzzed about the pane. " You 
see I must live on a little longer." 

She did live ; ay, until, as I once heard her say — and the 
words have followed, and will follow me all my life, like a 
benediction — she had been made to " enjoy " living. 

But that was long, long afterwards. Now, for many 
months, nay years, the desolate woman feil into that stupe- 
fied State which is scarcely living at all. I will not, I 
dare not describe it, but many people have known it — the 
condition when every thing about us seems a painted show, 
among which we move like automaton figures, fulfilling 
scrupulously our daily duties, eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing ; answering when we are addressed, perhaps even 
smiling back when we are smiled upon, but no more really 
alive, as regards the warm, breathing, pleasure-giving, 
pleasurable world, than the dead forms we have lately 
buried, and with whom half our own life has gone down 
into the tomb. 

It was so — it could not but be — with the childless moth- 
er, left alone in her empty house, or worse than alone. 

How much Sir Edward feit the death of his children, or 
whether he missed them at all, it was impossible to say. 
Outwardly, their loss seemed to affect him very little, ex- 
cept that he sometimes exulted in having his wife's contin- 
ual Company, and getting her " all to himself," as he said. 

He was very fond of her, no doubt of that — fonder than 
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ever,it appeared; and,as if in some sort of compensation.lie 
became niucb less trouble to her, and far eaaier to manage. 
Hüa fita of obstinacy and violeuce ceaaed ; in any ditticuky 
she had unlimited influence over him. His inherent sweet 
temper returned in the ahut-up lifo he led ; no temptatione 
l'rom outaide ever assailed him,ao that all Joaephhie'B old 
auxieties frora her husband'a folly or improdence were for- 
ever at an end. He never interfered with her in tht* 
amallcst degree ; allowcd her to manage within and with- 
out the honse exactly aa ehe chose ; was content just to bc 
always beside her, and carry on from day to day an exist- 
ence as harmlesa aa that of a ehild, or wbat they call in 
Ireland a "natural." He waa never really mad,I belicvi-, 
so aa to require reatraint — merely ailly ; and the constsnl 
aurveillance of hia will 1 , together with her perfect inde- 
peodence of him in buaineaa matters, prevented tbe neces- 
sity of even thia fact becomtng public. Upon the aecrets 
of hia melancholy illness no outside eye ever gazed, and no 
ear heard them afterwarda. 

The fbrlorn pair still lived on at Brierley Hall. Sir Ed- 
ward could not, aud, fortunately, wonld not, be removed 
from tbence : nor did Lady de Bougahrville deaire ii. If 
she had any feeling at all in her frozen heart, it was the 
craving to see, morning after morning, when she roae to 
begin the dreary day, the nun abining on the tall spire of 
Brierley Church, undy the shadow of which her three 
daughters lay : her three aons, likewise, in time ; for aftcr 
aome yeara ahe had them brougbt liomc from Switzerland, 
and laid thcre too, to eleep altogether under the honey- 
acented, beo-hauuted lime-trees which we are so proud of 
in our Brierley church-yard. 

In the early daya of her desolation ahe had p:r 
Oldham Court, according to the couditious — which she und 
her Bon C4aar had once laiighed at as ridiuulously impossi- 
ble — of Mr. Oldham'a will. She so!d the estate, but not to 
a stranger ; for another impossibility, aa was thought, a! 
happened. Lady Kratna, ao tenderly cherishedj itn& 
several yeara, and before she died left a 
— for whom bis falber boug\A \.be axtcostral propi 
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who, taking his mother's maiden name, became in time Mr. 
Oldham, of Oldham Court. When Lady de Bougainville 
heard of this, she smiled, saying, " It is well ;" but she 
never saw the place again, nor expressed the slightest de- 
sire to do so. Indeed, from that time forward she never 
was ten miles distant from, nor slept a Single night out of, 
Brierley Hall. 

She and. Sir Edward lived there in total seclusion. No 
guests ever crossed the threshold of their beautiful house ; 
their wide gardens and pleasure-grounds they had all to 
themselves. In summer-time they lived very much out- 
oMoors ; it amused Sir Edward ; and there were neither 
children nör children's friends to hide his infirmities from, 
so that his wife let him wander wherever he chose. He 
followed her about like a dog, and if left a minute wailed 
after her like a deserted infant. His entire and child-like 
dependence upon her was perhaps a balm to the empty 
mother-heart. Bridget sometimes thought so. 

It was needed. Otherwise, in the blank monotony of 
her days, with nothing to dread, nothing to hope for, noth- 
ing to do, in the forced self-containedness of her stony 
grief, and in the constant companionship of that half-in- 
sane raind, Joseph ine's own might have tottered from its 
balance. She used sometimes to have the strängest fan- 
cies — to hear her children's voices about the empty house, 
to see them moving in her room at night. And she would 
sit for hours, motionless as a statue, with her now con- 
stantly idle hands crossed on her lap; Irving over and 
over again the old life at Wren's Nest, with the impres- 
sion that presently she should go back to it again, and find 
the narrow, noisy, poverty-haunted cottage just as before, 
with nothing and no one changed. At such times, if 
Bridget, who kept as close to her as Sir Edward's presence 
rendered possible, and kept every one eise sedulously 
away, suddenly disturbed her dream, Lady de Bougain- 
ville would wonder which was the dream and which the 
ireality ; whether she were alive and her children gone, or 
they living and she dead. 
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To rouse her, there came, after a while, some s&luxax^ 
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sußering. In the slow progiess of his disease, Sir EJ> 
ward's failing mind took a new tum. That extreme ter- 
ror of death which he had always bad became his rootcd 
and dominant idea. He magnified every little ache and 
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and weak natures — did not support bim in tbe least. He 
grew uncertain of what he was once so complacently sure 
of — his being one of tbe "elect;" and, in any case, tbe 
tbought of approacbing mortality, of being dragged away 
from tbe comfortable world be knew into one he did not 
know, and, despite his own poetical pictures of glory here- 
after, be did not seem too sure of, filled bim witb a morbid 
terror tbat was tbe most painful phase of bis illness. He 
fancied bimself doomed to eternal perdition ; and the well- 
arranged " scheme of salvation," which he used to discuss 
so glibly, as if it were a mere mathematical problem, and 
he knew it all, faded out from his confused brain, leaving 
only a fearful image of the Father as such preachers de- 
soribe Hirn — an angry God, more terrible than any like- 
ness of revengeful man, pursuing all His creatures who 
will not, or can not, accept His mercy, into the lowest 
deep of judgment — the hell which He has made. For 
this, put plainly — God forbid I should put it profanely ! — 
is the awful doctrine which such so-called Christians hold 
— also, stränge to say, many most real and earnest Chris- 
tians, loving and tender, pitiful and just ; who would not 
for worlds act like the God they believe in. Which mys- 
tery we can only solve by hoping that, under its external 
corruption, there is a permanent divineness in human na- 
tura which makes it iudependent of even tbe most atro- 
cious creed. 

Bnt Sir Edward's religion was of the head, not of tbe 
heart ; a creed, and notbing more. When, in bis day of 
distress, he leaned upon it, it broke like a reed. His fee- 
ble mind went swinging to and fro in wild uncertainty, 
and he clung to his wife with a desperation pitiful to see. 

u Don't leave me — not for a minute !" he would say, dur- 
ing their long weary days and dreadful nights, " and pray 
for me — keep always praying, that I may not die, that I 
may be allowed to live a little longer." 

Poor wretch ! as if in the Life-giver and Live-taker — 
omniponent as benign — he saw only an avenging demon, 
lower even than the God whom, after bis small material 
notions, be had so eloquently described ai\& %o ^Vcotkot 



ingly served. At this time, if she had not had her kj 
dead children to tbink of — her children, ao loving aml 
loved, whom God could not h.ive taken in anger; who, 
whun ihe first shock of their death had passe 1 
gan to live again to her, as it were; to wander abouthar 
like minist eräug angels, whiapering, "God is good,God is 
good still" — but for this, I doiibt, JosepbiDO would havo 
tunied infidel or atheiat. 

As it was, the speetacle of tbat miserable soul, still re- 
taining consciousness enougb to be aware of it* misery. 
rouaed her into a clear, bold, steady scarehing out of re- 
ligioua truth, so far aa finite creatures cau ever read ii. 
And she foimd it— by what means it is useless hcre to re- 
late, nor indeed would it avail any human beiög, for i-vm 
human being must aearch out truth for bimself. Out of 
the untcuable negation to whieh her buaband's State of 
mind led, therc forced itself upon hers a vital affirmative; 
the only alternative possible to aoula such as that which 
God had given ber— a soul which longa after I!. 
exist withont Ilim, is cager to know and serve Iura, if II c 
only will show it the way; but whether or nol 
nately loving Hirn ; which love is, to itself, the inost cou- 
clusive evidence of Hia own, 

I do not pretend to say that Lady de Bougainville was 
ever an "orthodox " Christian; indeed, unlike most Chris- 
tians, she never took upon herseif to deeide what was or- 
thodox and what heterodox ; but a Christian she becamo, 
in faith and life, and also in due outward ceremonial ; whilo 
in her own spirit ehe grew wholly at peace. Out oft ho 
clouds and tliick darkness in which He had veiled Ilimsc'f. 
she had aeen God — God manifeat in Christ, and ehe was 
Batisn cd. 

" It is Strange," she would say to Bridget, when comini; 
for a moment's breathing Space out of the atmosphere of 
reügions despair which aurrounded poor Sir Edward— 
" stränge, btit this gloom only seeras to make 
grow stronger. I nsed to talk abont it — we all do — bot 
never until my dailings were there did I reallv 
the other world." 
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And slowly, slowly, in the fluctuations 6f bis lingering 
illness, did she try to make it as clear to her husband as it 
was to herseif. Sometimes she succeeded for a little, and 
then the shadows darkened down again. But I can not, 
would not, even if I could, dilate on the history of this ter- 
rible titne, wherein day by day, week by week, and month 
by month, Josephine was taught the hardest lesson possi- 
ble to a woman of her temperament — patiently and with- 
out hope to endure. 

There is a song which of all others my dear old lady 
used most to like hearing me sing ; it is in Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio of " St Paul :" " Be thou faithful until death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life." I never hear it, with its 
sweet, clear tenor notes dying away in the words " Be 
thou faithful — be thou faithful until death," without think- 
ing of her. She was " faithful." 

Sir Edward had a long season of failing health ; but at 
last the death of which he was frightened came upon him 
unawares. The old heart-disease, which had once been so 
carefully concealed from him, aller lying dormant for 
years, tili his wife herseif had almöst forgotten it, reap- 
peared, and advanced quicker than the disease of the 
Drain. It was well. That final time of complete idiocy, 
which the doctors warned her must be, and to which, 
though she kept up her strength to meet it, she sometimes 
looked forward with indescribable dread, would never 
come. 

Her husband woke up one night oppressed with stränge 
sensations, and asked, as his daughter Adrienne had asked, 
but oh, with what a different face — " Can this be dying ?" 

It was ; his wife knew it, and she had to teil him so. 

Let me cover over that awful scene. Bridget was wit- 
ness to it, until even she was gently thrust away by her 
beloved mistress, who for more than an hour afterwards, 
until seclusion was no longer possible, locked the door. 

Towards morning, the mental horrors as well as the bod- 
ily sufferings of the dying man abated a little ; but still 
he kept fixed upon his wife that frightened gaze, as if she, 
and she only, could save him. 




"Josephine!" hö cried continually, "come near 
nearer still ; hold nie fast ; t-ake care of nie '" 

"I will," slie said, and lay down beeide liira od tbe 
— her poor liusband, all she had left iirthe World ! — almost 
praying that it might be the will of God to lengthen out 
.1 little longer his hopeless, useless life, even though tbis 
migbt prove to herself a torture and a bürden greater tlian 
Rhe could bear. But all the while sbe feit ber wish was 
vain ; that he inust go — was already going. 

"Edward," she whispered, and took firm hold of tbe 
nerveleBS hand which more than thirty years ago bad 
placed the wedding-ring upon ber finger — " Edward, '1" 
not be afraid ; I am close beside you — to the very last." 

" Yes," he said, " but afterwards ? Wbere am I going ? 
Teil me, where am I going ? Or go with mc. t'an von 
not go with me?" 

" I wish I could I" she sobbed. " Oh, Edward, I wish 1 
could !" 

Then again she told him not to be afraid, " 8ay ' Gm 
Falher,' just an the childreu used to do at night. He is 
our Fatber. He will not harra you, He will oniy toucb 
you — though how I do not know ; but surely, surely He 
will! — Edward — husband," pressing closer to his ear as 
the tiisi struggles of deatli came on, and tbe blindness of 
death began to crcep over his eyes. " There ta notbing H 
be afraid of; God is good." 

And tben,wben speeeb had quitc failed him, JosepbJM 
crept down on hur knccs beside the bed, and repeatod fa 
ber aweet, clear voice, "Our Fath er, which art ii 
to the end. 

The words, comprchcnsible to the feeblest intelleet, yrt 
all that the sublimest faith can arrive at, migbl htfl 
reached him, or might not, God knows ! bul the dying 
man's struggles ceaaed, and a quiet look, not unlikc U) 
danghter Adrienne — the one of his childreu wl 
senibled him — came over bis face. In that suddeti "ligbt- 
cning before death " so oftcii scen, be opencd his eyes, and 
fixed them on bis wife with tbe gaze aimost of ber ynong' 
Jover, Edward Seat\\&T\. ftVve ftW^Ä^wi kUsed 
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while she was kissing him he slipped away, where she 
could not " take care " of hiui any more. 

Thither — it is not I who dare follow and judge him. 
Poor Sir Edward de Bougainville ! 



THE EPILOGUE, 

Which perhaps none will listen to. They may say, 
"The curtain has fallen; the play is played out. No 
more !" 

But the play was not played out. Who dare say, " My 
work is done," tili the breath fails wherewith to say it? 
Thus, if afler her sad and stormy life it pleased Heaven to 
give a sunshiny sunset to my dear Lady de Bougainville, 
why should I not teil it ; even though the telling involves 
more than people may care to hear of this insignificant life 
of mine — which only became of value afler I feil in love 
with her. But there was once a little mouse who gnawed 
the net-meshes of an imprisoned Hon; and though the 
creature never pretended to be any thing but a mouse, I 
think it must have been a very happy-niinded mouse ever 
afterwards. ' 

Where shall I take up my story ? From the day when 
she turned the key of the little hair-trunk, thereby silently 
locking up — as, child almost as I was, I feit that I myself 
would have löcked up — the treasure-house of the past ? I 
asked her no questions, and she gave me no explanations ; 
but from that hour there arose an unspoken tenderness 
and a sympathy stronger even than that which not seldom 
draws together the old and the young, in spite of— nay, 
rather on account of — the great difference between them. 
Contrast without contrariety is one of the great laws of 
harmonious Nature ; and two people, however unlike, who 
have the same ideal, will probably suit one another better 
than many who seem more akin. It was just as when, on 
reading some great poet — so great, yet so simple — I used 
to be astonished and yet pleased that I could comprehend 
him. So, I grew worthier and better in my own sigjht to 
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find I cotild in a dim, feeble way understand I 
gaiuvilk'. 

Ära no love-vows registered except by lovers ? I th'rak 
there are, I conld teil of a certain littlc maid wlio lay 
awako half the night, thinking ofcaliphs and viziers, and 
old trunka with dead children's clothes ; and of what King 
David said abont tlie terra of niortal lil'e being three-score 
years and ten, " and if by reason ol" strength we attain 
nnto four-score years," Ten years more, then. Ten years 
to try and fill up a blank life — to make a dull life cheerfnl, 
perhaps even happy. Ten years for a motherless child to 
give passionate, adoring filial duty to tbe raother of eis 
dead children; receiving — well, perhaps nothing; but it 
mattered not. Tbc dclight was in the duty, not it - re- 
ward; in tbe vow and its fulfillraent, rather tban in the 
way it might be accepted by its object. This tinie wonld 
show. Meanwbile, in tbe dead of night, with the last flick- 
erof flaine light.ing up the wax fignre of John the Baptist, 
and the white owl — which had brought up her yonng, I 
heard, year after year in the ivied conrt-yard below — 
hooting mournfully uuder the window, the vow was niade. 
And, thank God ! I have kept it to this day. 

Wlien I came down at eight o'clock, it was to an every- 
day break fast-table, where sat — no, not an every-day otd 
lady, talkiug to an old woman, as broad as slic was long, 
with a kind, good, ugly face, wbo stood behind her chair. 
Mistress and servant were, I believc, nearly the same age, 
bat the foinier looked much the older, They were talkiug 
together with that respectful tenderness on one eide, and 
friendly confidenec ou the other, whieh mark at onoe two 
people who in this relation have spetit togethoi , 
tbeir lives. 

Lady de Boagainville looked up as I entered, and turned 
lipon me — a little suddenly, as if she had momentarily for- 
gotten me — her beaiitiful smile. 

I began this book by a picture of her, as nenr as I conld 
draw it, as she li ist appeared to ine. Now, when I have 
sineo tricd to paint her in differcnt shape, will ti; 
bc recognizable ? "Witt auy oü& Uaws\ti\\ve v.a.t*t \ b " 
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seventy, sitting placidly at her lonely breakfast-table, the 
passionate Josephine Scanlan of Wren's Nest ? Still less 
will there be read in the sweet old face — the cheeks of 
which were pink and fresh as a child's, for she had been 
out in her garden, she told me, since seven in the morning 
— those years of anguish and trial ending in the total des- 
olation of the widowed wife and childless mother, from 
whom God had taken every thing — every thing ! leaving 
her alive, and that was all. 

Strange — inconceivably stränge ! — and yet most true. 
Sometimes — as she showed me that day in one of her fa- 
vorite laureis — when a healthy tree has been blighted by 
frost, if it still retains a fragment of vitality, it will shoot 
up again, not in its old shape, but in a diiferent one, and 
thus live on. So did she. 

" Bridget," said Lady de Bougainville, " this is Miss 
"Weston, who has been so very 111, and is come to us to be 
made well again. Bridget will look after you and take 
care of you, my dear. She is wonderful at nursing, and 
rather likes having somebody to make a fuss over." 

Bridget courtesied, with a fond look at her lady ; and 
then, softening a little, I suppose, at my white face — for I 
was very weak still — hoped with true Irish politeness that 
I should soon get better ; every body must feel the better 
for Coming to Brierley Hall. In which sentiment I cor- 
dially agreed with her. And perhaps she was sharp 
enough to see my heart in my eyes, for she gradually be- 
came mild towards me, and we grew capital friends — 
Bridget and L 

And Bridget's mistress ? 

I have a distinct recollection of every hour of that. day, 
the first whole day that I spent with her, and which was 
the type of many other days ; for they were all alike. Ex- 
istence went on like clock-work in that great, lonely, peace- 
ful, beautiful house. At seven — winter and summer — the 
mistress was in her garden, where she had a personal ac- 
quaintance with every flower and bush and tree, and with 
every living thing that inhabited them. 

" I think," she said to me one day, " I am fonder of my 
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garden than even of my house, because, you Bee, it is alive. 
And it is ahvaya busy — always growing, Even at my 
Urne of life I like to see things busy and growing." 

She was alwayB busy, certainly. To my surprise, direct- 
ly after breakfast she sat down to her " work ;" and very 
hard work it was, too. First, the management of her house- 
bold, into the dctuils of which she entcred with the m mut- 
est aecuracy; liberal, but allowing no waste; trustful, but 
keeping a carcful Observation of every thing. Next, the 
" stewardship," as she called it, of her large fortune, which 
entailed much correspondence ; for her public and private 
Charit ics seemed endless. She was the best wotnan of bus- 
iness I ever knew. She auswered her letters every day, 
and paid her bills every week: "For," she said, "I wish 
those that come after nie to have, when I die, as Iittle 
troublc as possible." 

This sölitary living — solitary dying — which Bhe referred 
to so continually and so ealmly — at first seemed to mc 
very terrible. Yet beautiful too; for it waa a life utterly 
out of herseif. Sitting at her Iittle writing-table, in her 
corner by the fire, she seemed forever plann in g how, by 
pnrse oriufluence or kindly thoughtfiilness, she could help 
others. " I have nothing eise to do," sbe said, when I no- 
ticed this; and then, as if shrinking from having said too 
much, or betrayed too much by the sigh which ni.vomp:i- 
nied the words, she began hastily to leli nie the history of 
a letter she was then writing to a oertain Prisoilla Numi, 
for whom she had just bought an annnity. 

"I paid it myself for several years, and then I began to 
tbiuk, suppose I were to die first, what would beeome of 
Priscilla ? So I have made all safe to-clay ; I am so glad !" 

She looked glad, with the pure joy that has nolhing per- 
sonal in it; and then, in that pretty garrnlonsness which 
was almost the only sign of age about her, began to teil 
me moi'e of this Priscilla N nun, and how she, Lady de Bou- 
gainville, had onee sewed for her, 

" For money, Wiuifred ; for, as I told you last mgl 
was onee very poor." 

"ßuf you are not bqyt-j to \» t\c\\'i Not sorry 
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able to do such things as you have just now been doing. 
Oh, it must be grand — grand ! To sit in your quiet Cor- 
ner here, and Stretch invisible comforting hands half over 
the world, just like Providence itself. How I envy you ! 
What it must be to have power, unlimited power to make 
people happy !" 

" God only can do that," she said, gravely. 

"Yes; but He uses you to do it for Hirn." 

I know not how the words came into my mouth, but 
they did corae, and they seemed to please Lady de Bou- 
gainville. She laid her hand upon mine, very kindly. 

"You speak 'wiser than you are aware of;' and even an 
old woraan is not too old to learn wisdom from the lips of 
a child." 

Then she rose, and saying her work was done for to-day, 
took me with her into the library. 

That library, what a world of wealth it was ! — an ancient 
and modern literature, down to last month's reviews and 
magazines. 

"I took to reading twenty years ago, to keep myself 
from thinking," said Lady de Bougainville ; " and in my 
long evenings I have taüght myself a little of modern lan- 
guages. But I never was an educated woman. No doubt," 
she added, with a smile, " you, a modern young lady, know 
a great deal more than I." 

Perhaps I did, having swallowed an enormous quantity 
of unassimilated mental food ; but I was a starved young 
pedant still, and I had not lived three days with Lady de 
Bougainville before she taught me the wholesomest lesson 
a girl of my age could learn — my own enormous igno- 
rance. 

Taught it me quite unconsciously, in daylight walks and 
fireside talks ; when, after her long lack of any companion- 
ahip, even mine, such as it was, proved not unwelcome to 
that strong, clear brain, which had come to the rescue of 
the erapty heart and saved it from breaking. 

Yet there was a good deal of eccentricity about her too, 
and about her way of Hie, which had long fallen into such 
a mechanical round that she disliked the slightest change 
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tberem. To press one hour's duties into the next one, fo 
delay or alter a meal, to rise later or go to bed earlier t li nri 
usual, was to her au actual pain. But these were only the 
little Spots in my sun. She shone still, the centre of her 
peacefu! world ; from her radiated all the liglit it had; 
and, in its harmony and regnlarity, I, poor little wandering 
star that I was I firat learned, in great things and small, 
the comfort, the beanty, the actual divineness of heaven's 
flrst law — Order. 

Yet when I Ih-ed longer with her, and, my visit over, 
found some excuse, often so shallow that ehe actualiy 
smiled, for Coming to see her nearly every day, it was itn- 
possible not to allow that Brierley was right 1d caüing 
Lady de Bougainville "pecnliar." She had some croteh- 
ets, absolute crotehets, which one would have smiled at 
bnt for the causeB which had originated them, too sad for 
any smile. She never would enter a Single house in Brier- 
ley — that is, a well-to-do house, thougfa Bbe often croased 
the thresholds of the poor. Nor would she have any vis- 
itors of her own rank; slie shut her doore, as I once told 
her, laughing, lipon all " respectable " people. Even my 
father, except for his formal clerical Visits, was not adiiiit- 
ted there any raore than the old rector had been. She 
seemed to shriuk from all assoeiation with the outside 
world — that is, personal assoeialion — though she knew all 
that was going on therein, and liked to hear of events and 
people, near and remote, in which I tried to interest ber. 
But though she listened, it was always with a gentle in- 
difference, as if that long frozeti-up heart, which was kind 
to all living things, was eapable only of kindness, nothing 
more; the warm throb of responsive human aß'ection be- 
ing stilted in it forever. 

I often though t so. And when I, in my impetuous 
youth, used day after day to spring up the entranee Steps, 
guarded by their two huge stone vases, and, \vi: 
peetation enger as any of the " feile, ws " (asLad} I i 
Charles Grandison" calls them) that used to cum 
ing to the young gentle women. in hoopa and f 
gales who once in\iabit.c<\. By'y&t^ Hall — I went in i 
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of my beautiful old lady, my silly heart often sank down 
like lead. For, though she always paused in whatever 
she was doing, to give me the gentle " Is that you, my 
dear ? how kind of you to come and see me," I feit, by her 
very use of the word, that her heart towards me was only 
" kind " — that was all. 

Well ! how could it be otherwise ? What a foolish girl 
was I to expect it to be otherwise ! And yet it sometimes 
made me a little sad to think I had only the stubble 
end of her life, while she reaped the whole rieh harvest 
of mine. " Ridiculous !" most people would say ; " Con- 
temptible !" I think she would have said, who of all wom- 
en most understood what that love is which loves freely, 
hoping for nothing again. Yet I fretted a good deal about 
it, until chance brought my trouble to a climax, and me to 
my right senses for evermore. 

Somebody hinted to my father that I was going too 
much to Brierley Hall ; that people would say I had de- 
signs upon the old lady, who had a large fortune and no 
heirs. So he, being a proud man, dear heart ! and a sor- 
rowful, hard life had made him prouder still, when my 
next invitation came, forbade my going thither. 

I rebelled. For the first time in our lives my father 
and I had words — and bitter words, too. I was not a 
child now ; I was past seventeen, with a strong will of my 
own ; and it was not only my own pleasure that I grieved 
to lose. Summer had gone by — that long, bright summer 
when I had been made so happy at Brierley Hall, and 
grown familiär with every nook within and without it. 
Now, the bare trees stretched empty arms up to the lead- 
en winter sky, and within the house — the large, chilly, 
gloomy house — where the Christmas holly smiled forlorn- 
ly upon the vacant rooms, sat one lonely old woman, who, 
rieh as she was, sweet and lovable as every day I found her 
more and more to be, was still only a woman, lonely and old. 

" I will go to her, whatever you say !" cried I, in a pas- 
sion of tears, and rushed from my father, hardly knowing 
what I was doing, or what I meant to do — rushed through 
the stormy afternoon to Brierley Hall. 
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Lady de Bougainville was sitting in the cedar pavlor, 
the smallest and leaat dreary of all tlie rooms. For a 
wonder she was doing nothing, only looking into the fire, 
whieh had dropped into hollow blaekness, as if long nn- 
stirred. 

"How good of you, Winny, to come all throngli tbe 
rainl I am quite idle, you see, tbough I have plenty of 
work to do. Perhaps it is the fault of my eyes, and not 
the dark day, but I cau not manage to tlircad my nee* 
die." 

She spoke a little sadly. I knew, if she had a dread 
in this world it was of her eight failing her, of growing 
" dark," as Bridget calted it, whieh to one so independent 
in her ways, and disliking dependence more even lhan old 
people usually do, would have been darknesä indeed. 

" Still, if it comes," added she, sigbing again (I knew 
what "it" meant),"I hope I shall be able to bear it." 

"It will not come, and if it did,you would bear it," aaid 
I, pasaionately, aa I sat down on tbe foot-stool beeide her, 
and took possession of her dear old band, playing ostensi- 
bly with the emeralds and diamonda whieh covered iL 
But it was tbe hand I loved, soft and warm, streng and 
delieate, lovely to look at, lovely to foel ; as I can see and 
feel it still, tbough — No, I will have nöne of tbese teare. 
We may weep over tbe blasted, withered corn, tbe grain 
trodden under foot, or scattered unreaped to the winds of 
heaven ; but when tbe ripe sbeaf is galhered into the gar- 
ner, then who grieves? 

Let me remember her as she sat in her easy-chair and I 
sat at her feot, trying to amuse her all I could ; with tales 
of the village, of the neighbors, of various Christmas treatB 
in the school-rooms and the alms-houses, and so on. To 
all of whieh she Itstencd with her usual smile ; and I kept 
up minc too as well as I could. But I was not good at de- 
ception, I suppose, for she said, suddenly : 

" Wlnifred, there is something on your mind ; teil mc 
what it is. I should be sorry if any trouble were to c 
near my merry little mouse." (Mouse was a narae f 
had for me froru my Bmallness, my bright eyes— 
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fancy they were bright, being like my father's — and the 
brown of my hair.) 

The kind words — so unexpected — touched me to the 
quick. Bursting into tears, I poured out to her my griev- 
ous woe and wrong. 

"Is that all? What mountains of mole-hills we do 
raake at seventeen ! To be in such despair from a lost 
visit ! My silly little girl !" 

I drew back in sensitive pain. Evidently, the real cause 
of my grief, the dread I had of being separated from her, 
and the fact that the chief happiness of my life consisted 
in being with her, had never occurred to my dear old 
lady. 

It was hard: even now I recognize that it was hard. 
And I do not hate poor Winny Weston, that the bitter- 
ness and anguish of her heart found vent in exaggerated 
words. 

" Silly, am I ! I know that, and no wonder you think 
so. It is no matter to you how seldom I see you, or if I 
am never allowed to see you again. I am nothing to you, 
while you are every thing to me." 

A deciaration as impetuous as that of any young man 
in love — nay, I have taunted one young man with its be- 
ing more so? No wonder Lady de Bongainville was a 
little astonished by it — until, perceiving how real my emo- 
tion was, she, with a curious sort of look, 

"Half smiling, half sorry, 
Gazed down, like the angels in separate glory," 

upon poor, foolish, miserable me. 

Then she spoke seriously, even sadly : "Winny, I had no 
idea you cared for me so much; I thought no one ever 
would care for me again in this world." 

While she spoke a quiver ran across her features, and a 
dimness — I could hardly believe it tears, for 4 had never 
seen her shed one — gathered in her eyes. 

" You are very good," she said again — " very good to 
an old woman like me ; and I am grateful." 

Grateful ! Lady de Bougainville grateful to me ? And 



telling me so with that Bweet dignity whieh made me 
more tlian ever asbamed of myseli'; for had I not beard 
her say more tban once that the love which worriea its 
object with jealous exactions is not love, but the tnerest 
selfishness ? 

I hnng my head. I begged her pardon. " But," I said, 
"this is hard for me — harder tban you thiuk. What 
chance have I of learuing to be good, and sensible, and 
womanly, escepting through you? I tbought you would 
have ' grown ' me, aa you do your young servants and 
your cabbageB." 

I had raade her smüe, which was what I wanted ; also, 
perhaps, to wipe out with a sillier jest the remembraace 
of my romantic folly. 

"And tlien, aa you told nie once, no sooner do they get 
hearts in them tban some young man of Brierley finds it 
out and carries them off. It wonld be just the s 
you, Wiuny." 

" Never I" I cried, indignantly ; " I wish for DOtbing t 
ter tban to spend my wbole life beside you." 

"Ah! that is what children often say to their part 
yet they marry, for all that." 

" I never would, if I were a cbild of yours." 

"A cbild ofmine!" The words seemed to pierce her 
like Bbarp stecl. " You forget I have no children — that 
ia, all my children are in beaven. No one on earth cau 
ever replace them to me." 

I had gone too far ; I recognized it now. Recognized, 
too, with a passionate sympatby that almost took away 
the personal pain, what tenaeity of faithfulnesa was in this 
strong heart of hers, whieb admitted no Substitutes. Ott- 
er interests might Cluster round it outside, but its inner, 
empty niches would remain empty forever. 

" No," I said gently — not even atf.empting to repossess 
myself of her dear hand, wbich had slid from mine some- 
bow — "neither I nor any one could ever dream of re- 
placing to you your children. But you will let i 
your little servant? I love you so." 

Site was touched,! aaw. ^*\«i \W%h the ( 
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age, and of those many desolate years, she feit the warmth 
of this warm young love of mine. Stooping down, she 
kissed me affectionately ; and giving me one of her hands, 
sat, with the other shading her face, for ever so long. 
We made no mutual protestations — indeed I think we 
hardly exchanged another word on the subjeet — but from 
that hour our relations seemed to rest on quite a different 
footing, and we understood tacitly that they were to last 
for life. 

I could have sat forever at her feet, catching glimpses 
of her face in the fire-light, arid wondering how it feit to 
have had every thing and lost every thing, and to come to 
sit at seventy years of age by a vacant hearth, with all 
öne's treasures in heaven; and, as the Bible says, "where 
one's treasure is, there will one's heart be also." Won- 
dering, too, whether it was that which caused the peace 
that I saw gradually growing in her face, as at last, re- 
moving her hand, she left it for me to gaze at. It was 
quite bright now. 

" I have made up my little plans, Winny," said she, 
cheerfully, " and you shall hear from me to-morrow — that 
is, your father shall. Now go home to him, for it is grow- 
ing dark, and he will be anxious. Happy you, to have a 
father who is anxious over yöu ! We must not vex him. 
Parents first, always." 

" Yes," I answered, but it might have been a little dole- 
fully, and more lingeringly even than usual I might have 
taken my departure ; for just at the door Lady de Bou- 
gainville called me back 

" Child " — and the hand she laid on my Shoulder was 
firm as that of youth, and her eyes blazed as they might 
have done thirty or forty years ago.„ " Child, be wise ! 
Before you sleep, make friends with your father, and be 
thankful that he is such a father — a prudent, tender, hon- 
orable man. All men are not so. Sometimes it is the 
will of God to tie together, by relationship or marriage, 
people who are so unlike that, if not tfeus tied, they would 
fly from one another to the world's end. And sometimes" 
— her voice sank lower — " it is right so to fly. They have 
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to choose betwecn good and evil, bctween God and i 
Pity them, but let no one dare to judge thcm — no o 
— except the Judge of all." 

She stopped, trembling violently. Why, I knew i 
then ; I do now. But very soon Bhe recovered hersei: 
the eooner, I think, because she saw that I underatc 
nothing below the mere words ulie was sayiug. 
was to stand sbametiiced betöre her — she, wbo was so « 
so good; so infinitely wiser and better than 1 could t 
Iiope to be. I said so. 

" No," ehe answered, sadly ; " neither good nor i 
Only one can not live seventy years and learn nothiu 
Therefore, Winifred, listen to me, Never say to auy o 
what you said to me to-day— that you wished yoa ( 
leave your father. Some have to do it, as I said : ehildw 
i'roiu parents, wives from husbands, must turn and depi 
And if it has to be done " — and she drew herself erect, a 
her eyes flashed, almost fiercely, tili I could uuderstai 
what a fieree woruan she must have been in her youti 
" if it must be done, I say, Do it ! unflinchingly, withi 
remorse. Cut off the rotten branch ; fiy froin. the pla 
stricken house. Save your soul, and fly. But, oh ! 
tili the last extremity, not tili all hope is gone — if it € 
is quite gone : we can not telL Child, those whom < 
haß given you, have patience with them ; Ht has. — 
fast by them, if it be nossible, to the end." 

And as she looked at me I saw all her fiereencss < 
away, and a tendemess, deeper than even its nsual pea< 
ful look, grow on her dear face. 

" Now go, my dear. I have said enough, perbaps 1 
mueb, but I want you to be friends again with your f 
ther. I think," she added — (was it with a natural f 
having betrayed any tlüng, which I understood not thei 
but do now ?) — " I think I am sensitive on the subjeet o 
fathers — mine was very dear to me. He died— " 
— füll fifty years ago ; yet I remember him, and all abi 
that time, more cl^arly than I remember thüjiv ne; 
thinga. We werc very happy together, my father a 

She spoke calmly anA eh<"üvC\\Uy,ü.8 »<■ seems peoplc 
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learn to speak of their dead after fifty years ; and, kissing 
me, sat down again once more in her quiet arm-chair by 
her solitary fire. 

Next day my father showed me a letter which he had 
just received frorn Lady de Bougainville, asking his per- 
mission for me to be her reader and amanuensis for two 
hours every forenoon. She needed such help, she said, be- 
cause of her failing eye-sight, and preferred mine because 
she was used to me, and "loved" me. 

"Not that I wish to monopolize your daughter." (I 
smiled to see how boldly her noble candor cut the knot 
that would have perplexed a feebler hand.) " Still less do 
I intend, as I hear is reported in Brierley, to leave her my 
fortune. It has been left, for many years, to a charity. 
But I wish to make her independent, to put in her hand 
what every womän ought to have — a weapon wherewith, 
if necessary, to fight the world." 

She therefore proposed, instead of salary, to give me 
first-rate masters of every kind, and that I should take my 
lessons of afternoons, at Brierley Hall. This would make 
all easy, she said, during my father's frequent absence from 
home all day long. " And you may trust me to take care 
of your child," she added. " I was a mother once." 

This last touch went to my father's heart — a tender 
heart, for all its pride. 

" Poor lady — poor lady !" said he. And after reading 
the letter over once again, with the comment, " She is a 
wise old woman, this grand friend of yours," consented to 
it without reserve. 

Thus my life was made piain to me — piain and clear — 
busy and bright ; nay, brighter than I ever expected. 
For my father himself, on his own account, began to ad- 
mire Lady de Bougainville. 

Hitherto they had held aloof, for they differed widely 
theologically. She listened to his sermons — never com- 
menting, never criticising — and that was all. But, as she 
slowly found out, whether or not he preached it, he lived 
" the Gospel." " Winny," said she to me one day, when 
she had watched bim into one of those miserable cottages 
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which were the disgrace of onr parisli, where, like matt 
increaaing parishes, the new-bnilt palatial residcnces of our 
rieh neighbora drove out poor neighbora to herd togothei' 
like pigs in a sty — "Winny, soine of tbeae days I shonld 
like to see a little more of your father. Once I believed 
in tbe Church in spite of tbe minister; now I believe in 
the Cburch — and the minister." 

And when I told bim tbis, again be said, "Poor lady I" 
For my father, like the late Reverend Sil Eil ward de Bon- 
gainville — of wbom he liad chanced to hear a good deaL, 
aince he came herc, from an Irish dean he knew — was a 
Low-Church clergyman. 

Low-Church, High-Church, Broad- Church — what insane 
distinetions ! Oh, that I conld obliteratc them all ! Oh, 
that I conld make every one who serves at tbe altar like 
tliis dear father ofmine— whom I do not paint here, for be 
ia mine, and he lives still, tbank God 1 He and I do not 
agree entirely ; like many another child, I faney Heaven 
lias granted to me clearer light and purer »ir tban to my 
father; but I love him! I love him ! and I believe God 
loves na both. 

And we both of na lived and grew together in love 
more and more, under the sbadow of that beautiful and 
benign old age of Lady de Bougainville. I can not pic- 
ture it — who could ? — bat it was most like one of tboee 
November days which always remind me of her; when 
the whole woi'ld seema spiritualized iuto a sunshiny tran- 
quillity, so that we notice neither Bodden leavea nor with- 
ered flowerB, nor ailent gardens empty of birda, but deligbt 
ourselves in the celestial beauty of the departing year, as 
if it were to remaiu wkh üb forever. 

On just such a day, the 18th of November (for though I 
did not note tbe date, othera did), BomeUiiim 
which was the lirst break in the beavenly monotony of our 
Uvea, and which therefore, I euppoae, I ought to set down, 
though to me then, and long afterwards, it. Bccmed * m*t- 
ter of little moment. 

"We had been aitting, Lady de Bougainville and Ln 
the summer-house X>y \,Vic\a.V.e,\s-Wtis'^tt sAi.ll s\ 
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fine afternoon. She had two " crotchets," she called them, 
being quite aware of every weakness she had, and now 
and then half apologizing for some of them ; she liked to 
live like a bird in the open air, and every day to see the 
last of the sun. He was setting now, gorgeously, as he 
oflen does in November, in front of us, and making a sec- 
ond sunset glow in the yellowing elm-leaves which still 
hung on the boughs of the wood behind. For the park 
round Brierley Hall was füll of magnificent trees — the 
relics of the old chase — and its mistress barricaded herseif 
with them against those horrible villas which were rising 
up, like red and yellow fungi, on every side. It was her 
weak point, that and the new railway, now erawling like a 
snake every day nearer and nearer, tili as we sat here we 
could here the navvies hammering in the cutting below. 

It vexed her — even in her calm old age, it vexed her. 
She saw no beauty in these modern improvements, which 
were making our pretty village like a London suburb; 
and she hated, with an almost amusing wrath — which I 
rather delighted in, since it brought her down to the levei 
of common mortals — every new-built house that lifted up 
its ugly head, chimney-laden, to stare into her green do- 
main. 

" There is another, I declare !" she cried, catching a sight 
which I had noticed days before, but kept to myself. 
Now the thinned trees discovered it all too piain. "Look, 
Winifred, your eyes are better than mine. Is there not 
building a great, yellow-brick house, with a turret to it, 
which will overlook us where we sit ? Horrible ! I never 
infringe on my neighbors' rights, but I must preserve my 
own. This must be seen to immediately." 

I encouraged her wrath, I fear, for it did my heart good 
to see it — to find her so much " of the earth, earthy." 
Since these three days she had been kept in-doors with 
one of the slight illnesses which sometimes came even to 
her heaithy old age, and which she called, with the quäint 
phraseology she often used, " her messages from home." 

So I followed her, smiling to myself, as with a firm, in- 
dignant step she walked home, fast as any youu^ ^q\bää^ 
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and sent a message to the öwner, bnilder, foreraan, or who- 
ever waB in charge of the obnoxioiis houae, that Lady de 
Boimainville wished to apeak to him immediately, 

I Bciiled tben. I smile now, with a stränge, half-ead 
content, to tliink how Utile we know what is bef'ore us, 
and upon what merest tridea hang all the momentona 
thinga of our livea. 

Immediately, as ahe had requested— indoed, ao soon that 
we Lad hardly time to reuover our equilibrium, since even 
auch a small thing as this was an eveut in our quiet davs 
— appeared a geutleman — yes; Bridge t, who saw him 
waiting in the hall, was certain he was a gentleraan— who 
aent up his card, saybg he was the architect of'the bouse 
opposite. 

" Mr. Edward Donelly I An Irish name," said Lady de 
Bougairiville, shrinking back with vainly suppressed re- 
pugnance. "I thiuk I would rather not see him. I Iiave 
not seen a stranger l'or so many years, Winifred, will 
yoa speak to him?" 

I migbt have reaaoned, but had long eeased to reason, 
againBt tbose dear, patbetic " peculiarities" of hers — may 
othera have patience with miue when I am seventy years 
old ! So, unheBitatingly — thinking only to save her from 
any annoyance, and furious against house, owner, architect, 
aDy ooe who should presume to annoy her — her, foefore 
whom I would have laid myself down as a mat for her 
feet to walk over — I marched into the cedar parlor. 

There stood a — yes, be was a gentleman, though not an 
elderly one, ns I had expected. Ile seemed abnut five or 
six and twenty, tall— six feet and more — which save him 
a most nnpleasant advantage over me, poor furious pigmy 
that I was ! A worse advantage was his look of exeeed- 
ing good-humor, his apparent unconsciousness of havin« 
offended me or any body eise in the world. Such a bright, 
honest, cheerful face, such a pleasant manner ! It was ir- 
ritating to the last degvee. 

"Lady de Bongainville, I presume? No — T ; 
pardon," and be aetually smiled— the wretcl ! " Shc is, 
/ lu-.ii, an elderly lady. \\"\na Aoc& sbe want with t 
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Iß there any thing — something about this new house, her 
messenger thought — in which I can oblige her ?" 

" Only by pulling it down — every brick of it," cried I, 
tbrowing down the gauntlet and rushing into battle at 
once. " You ought to do this, for it overlooks her prop- 
erty, and annoys her excessively. And nobody ought to 
annoy her, at her age, and so good as she is. Nobody 
ever should, if I could help it." 

"Are you her daughter, or niece?" said Mr. Donelly, 
looking at me in a curious way: no doubt my anger 
amused him excessively, but he was too polite to show it. 
And then — without waiting for the answer to his question, 
which perhaps he feit he had no right to put — he went on 
to explain to me, very quietly and courteously, that his 
employer, having bought the ground, had a perfect right 
to build upon it any house he chose, provided it was not 
obnoxious to his neighbors. 

" Which is, indeed, the last thing he would desire ; for, 
though only a plebeian, as you call him — in fact, a retired 
tradesman — he is a very worthy fellow. I feel with him, 
for I also am a self-made man ; my father was a mechanic." 
Mr. Donelly said this with a composure that quite startled 
me. " But I can feel, too, for Lady de Bougainville, who, I 
suppose, belongs to the aristocratic class, and is well on in 
years besides. It must be very trying to her prejudices — 
I beg your pardon, her opinions — to have to put up with 
many things of our modern time, which are nevertheless 
quite inevitable, as they form part of the necessary prog- 
ress of the world." 

" Thank you," said I, " but I did not wish a sermon." 
Certainly not from a mechanic's son, I was just on the 
point of adding, with that bitter little tongue of mine ; but 
when I looked at the young man, something in his frank 
honesty, combined with a way he had of putting unpleasant 
truths in the least unpleasant manner, and of never saying 
a rough word where a smooth one would do, disarmed me — 
ay, even though he was an Irishman, had an Irish accent, 
and an Irish way with him, not exactly " blarney," but 
that faculty which both French and Irish have of turning 
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towards you tlie sunshiuy aide of tlie plum — oiling tbo 
wbeels of Ufe so as to make theiu run easily and without 
grating. Aud when the plum is thoroiighly ripe, and ibü 
machinery Boond and good, what hurra ? Äs Lady de 
Bougainville once Baid to me, "You Euglish are very, very 
good ; would it cost you much to be a little more what *■ 
French call agreabfa ?" 

He was dcciiledly agreeable, both iu tbe French and 
English sense, this Mr. Donelly ; and before we parted he 
raade me a promise — very earnestly, too — that he would 
use his best euneavora witb bis prineipal lo avoid all an- 
noyance to Lady de Bougainville. 

"When I told her thia she sbook her head. " Was he an 
Irishraan, my dear?" 

"I think so." 

"Then trust him not;" and sbe grew a shade paler, 
and set her ups togetber in their hardest line. " 1 snr 
nothing against Irislnvonicn — look at my Bridget, for in- 
stance — but I believe it to be almost iuiposaible for an 
Irishman either to speak the truth or keep a promise." 

Is that quite jn-i ? thought I, aud shonld have eaid so — 
for I never was afraid of speakiug my mind to her now; 
she liked me all the better for it — but by this time I lad 
beard a good deal, and guessed raore, of her bistory, aml 
knew from what a bitter soil this rank growth had sprang; 
so I held my tongue. Was it for mo to begiu to lessoii 
Lady de Bougainville? 

Only, with my strong resistance to injustiee, overi tbough 
it were hers, I took some precaution against tbe MS$ 
ment of her prophecy, and also agamst her being 
in auy way by the intruaive house. I got my father tu gd 
and speak to the owner himself, who was of conrse hia pa- 
risbioner, about it. And this resulted in more than I in- 
tended ; for in the great dearth of educated and corapao- 
ionable meu in Brierley, my father aud the arohitMt, whu 
was lodging in tbe village, Struck np an aequainlaOO*] 
and one day Mr. Donelly was actually invitod U 
tirely without my knowledge — iudeed I was nun 
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Bougainville at having to entertain a mere mechanic's 
son. 

"You terrible little Tory !" said she; " but you will grow 
wiser in time. Is he an honest man's son? For that is 
the real question al way s : and yet not always ; good fruit 
sometimes Springs from a worthless tree. Still, it is ä 
great mystery, my dear — a great mystery," continued she, 
falling into that tone of gentie moralizing, which was not 
annatural at her age, when life's doing is all done, and 
its placid thinking alone remains. But she seemed to 
dislike both thinking and speaking of this Mr. Donelly ; 
I well knew why, and so I ceased to refer to him any 
more. 

Of which, by-and-by, I was only too glad. Let me, with- 
out either sentiment or egotism, get over as fast as I can 
the next event in my quiet life — a life which, looked back 
on now, seems so perfect, that a whole year was but as one 
long sunshiny day. 

Mr. Donelly came to our house very often, and— just as 
I used to come to Brierley Hall — on everyexcuse he could. 
My father liked him. So, in degree, did I. That is, I 
thought him very honest, kind, and intelligent, and was 
gratefui to him for taking such pains to gratify and amuse 
my father. That was all. As to his thinking of me in 
any way but the merest civility, I never suspected it for 
a moment. Otherwise, I should have kept out of his way, 
and thereby saved myself many a conscience-smite — the 
innocent pangs that any girl must feel when she has un- 
wittingly made a man miserable. One day, meeting me in 
the soft August twilight, as I was Walking home from the 
Hall, having staid later than my wont — for she was not 
well, my dear old lady ; I was very sad about her — he 
joined me, and told me he was summoned away that night, 
probably to go abroad, on some work he had long been 
seeking,«and would I "remember" him until he came 
back? I was so little aware of his meaning that I only 
laughed, and said, " Yes, that I will, and recommend you 
too, as the very best architect I know." And this unhap- 
py speech brought about what, he said, he had not oth- 
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not mach in my plan of life at all; my own home experi- 
enoe did not incline me in its favor; while at the Hall, 
Bridget inveighed perpetually against the whole race of 
men ; and her mistress kept on the subject a total silence. 
If I ever did think of being married, it was to some imag- 
inary personage like ihepreux Chevaliers of old. Though, 
I was forced to confess, no mediaeval knight could have 
behaved himself more knightly, with more true courtesy, 
consideration, and respect, than did this builder of houses, 
this overseer of bricklayers and carpenters, who perhaps 
had been one of them himself not so many years ago — 
ajr, even when I said my last decisive word, looking firm- 
ly in his face, for I wished him to make no possible mis* 
take. He was excessively pale, bat he pleaded no more, 
and took his pain with such manly courage that I feit al- 
most sorry for him, and in some roundabout way begged 
his pardon. 

" You need not," he answered, holding our wicket-gate 
open for me to pass in. "A woman's love is quite free, 
but so is a man's. You are not to blame for having re- 
fased me, any more than I am for having asked you. I 
shall never ask you again, but I shall love you to the day 
ofinydeath." 

So we parted, and I saw and heard no more of him. I 
riever told any body what had happened ; it was only my 
own affair, and it was better forgotten. Nor, after the 
first week or so, did I think much about it, except that 
when I was tired or sorrowful, or thp troubles of life came 
upon me, as they did just then, thick and fast— though, as 
they only concerned my father and me, and not this his- 
tory, I need not specify them— Mr. Donelly's voice used 
to come back to me, almost like a voice in a dream, saying 
his farewell words, " I shall love you to the day of my 
death." And sometimes, looking in her calm, aged face, 
far, far beyond all youth's passions and turmoils and cares, 
I wondered whether any body — that Irish'liusband, for in- 
stance, who, Bridget hinted, had made her so miserable — 
had ever said the same words, with the same determina- 
tion and sincerity of tone, to Lady de T5o\x^\\vN^fe. 




Those years, wbieb changed me from a girl into a 
an, ma<ie in her the change natural at her time of 
She had none of Mrs. Thrale's " three warniugs :_ 
"messages from bome" came still, but softly, tenderly, as 
such messages shoulil corae to one whose life wae BO v-iln 
ahle to every body about her, so inexpressibly pveeiouBjas 
ehe saw, to me. Also, ray love secmed to develop iu her 
another quality, whicli Bridget said had not been shown 
eince she was a girl — wife and mother, but girl still — in 
Herrion Square ; that charming <j<nü-i du cww, essentially 
French, which made her conversation and her Company 
like that of a woman of thirty rather than seventy. And 
when I was with her I often forgot entirely bow old she 
was, and reckoned ou her future and my own as if they 
had been one and the sarae. 

For wc wcrc now permanently scttled, my father being 
no longer curate, but rector of Brierley. One of Lady de 
Bougainville'a old acquaintancrs, bi'UniLrinn; to the Turber- 
villc family, an Ilonorable somebody, who wrote her some- 
times the most cordial and cven affectionate k-tters, hap- 
pened to be in the Ministry, and the liväng was a Crown 
living; so we always suspected her of having some band 
in its disposal. But she never owned this, nor auv other 
kind act tliat it was possible to do in Beeret. 

This chauge made mine, as well as my fatlier's, the buai- 
est life poseible. Nay, in onr large and growing parish, 
with my youth and his dclieate health, we tnight boA 
have hroken down under our work, save for onr neitrhbor 
at the Hall. Oh, the blessing of rlchee,guie]t<l ' 
as warm as youth, and a judgmeut wide and i 
the wifidom and experience of age! 

"And aro you not happyiu all this?" Ionee said toher. 
"Is it not well to have lived on to such a bleseed and bless- 
ing old age?" 

She answered, " Yes." 

She was a little less active now than sheused to beg bjj 
to give up one by one, so met im es with a Blighl 
resllessness and regvet, some of her own peeiilh 
such as the wsük befove \net&£!i«V l tnA N^VäJavt of i 
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every thing for herseif, not asking, nay, often disliking, ei- 
ther help or the appearance of help, from tbose about her. 
Bat she let me help her now a little. And sometimes, 
when I fetched her her bonnet or fastened her shawl, she 
would say to me, smiling, " My dear, I think I am some- 
thing like the Apostle Peter : when I was young, I girded 
myself and walked whither I would ; now I am old, anoth- 
er girds me and leads me whither I would not. No, no- 
body could do that ;" and, half laughing, she drew herseif 
np erect. " I am afraid I shall have a pretty strong will 
to the last." 

Now and then people said to me — those who saw her at 
church, and the poor folk who came about the Hall — that 
"my lady" was looking much older. But I could not 
and I would not see it. Whatever change came, was so 
gradual, so beautiful — like the fading of that Virginian 
creeper which we admired every autumn upon the walls 
of her house — that it seemed only change, not decay. 
And every feebleness of hers was as dear to me as the 
helplessness of a child is to its young mother, who, the 
more she has to do for it, loves it the better. 

Oh, why is it not always thus ? Why can not we all so 
live — I think we could if we tried — that we may be as 
much missed at eighty as at eighteen ? 

Though her bodily activity was circumscribed, Lady de 
Bougainville's mental energy was as keen as ever. She 
and my father laid their heads together over all the reme- 
diable evils in the parish, and some which had hitherto 
been thought irremediable : one I must name, for it brought 
about another event, which I had good need to remember. 

One day my father came to the Hall in perfect despair 
upon an old grievance of his— -the want of house accom- 
modation for his poor. 

" What chance have I ?" said he, half in anger, half in 
grief. " How can I take care of my people's souls when 
nobody looks affcer their bodies ? What use is it to preach 
to them in the pulpit, and leave tracts at their doors, and 
expect them to be clean and tidy, honest and virtuous, 
when they are packed together like herrings in a barrel^in 
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dwellinga ill-drained, ili-ventilated, with the damp runr 
in streams down the walla, and the rain dropping thro 
the holes in tlie roof? For the old houses go n 
and the new-built ones, few as they are, are almost worsc 
than the old. I declare to you I would not put an oW 
horse or cven a dog of mine into Bome I have seen to-day." 

"WiHnobodybaild?" askedquietly Lady de Bougaiti villi'. 

"I have put that qucstion to cvcry land-owner in thfl 
place, and they all aay 'No; it would increase the poor- 
rates. Besides, cottage property ie sunk capital ; 
pays.' Yet they go on living in thcir 'elegant mansions' 
and their 'commodious villa reaidences.' Oh you rieh! 
you rieh ! h«w you do grind the faces of the poor!" 

" Hush, father," I wbispered, for in his excitetnent he hniä 
quite forgotten himself. But Lady de Bougaiuville only 
smiled. 

" You are right, Mr. Weaton ; that ia, right in the main, 
though there ruay be aomething to be said on the opposite 
aide — there usually is. Bat I tbank you for speakiug so 
plainly; teil me a little more." 

" There is nothing to be told. It is a hopeless matter. 
Oh that I had an acre of ground, or a thousand pounda in 
roy pocket, that I might bnild, if only three cottages, where 
decont working-men might live and work ! For eharity 
begins in amall things, and, to my thinking, it generJrf 
beging at bome." 

Again abe aaid, "You are right," and sat for Bomo min- 
utes thinking; then called me. " Winny, how inuch was 
tbat money you put into the bank for me yesterday ? — 1 
forget : I am afraid I often do forget things noiv." 

I told her tbe sum, .% good large onc, wbich had giveu 
hermuchpleasureattbe time, forit was a deht unexpected- 
ly repaid. I had entreated her to apend it on building a neff 
eonaervatory, for the old one was too far from the howse 
in wintery weather, and shö was so fond of her flowers. 
But she had pertinaciously refused. " What ! build nt my 
age, and for my own pleasure ? Let us think of - 
eise to do. Opportunity will soon corae," And it Jid. 

"Mr. Weeton, 1 Üia«\i ^ou. Sot YaSJüwi, \J»ä* i 
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mind — for showing me what I ought to do. I wonder I 
never thought of it before. But," and she sighed, "I 
have bcen tbmking too much and doing too little tbis 
many a year. Well, one Uvea and learns — Uvea and 
learns. If you like, yon shalt have that two-acre field be- 
hind my stable-yard ; and Winny will pay you tbat mon- 
ey — she knows all about it; so that you may build your 
cottagea at once." 

I knew better tban my father how coatly the gift was 
to her who was so tenacioua of ber privaey, who liked to 
hide behind her park and treea, keeping tbe wbole world 
at bay ; but having once deeided, the thing was over and 
done. She eutered into the sebeme with all tbe energy of 
her nature, and wished to set about it iminediately, " for," 
she eaid, " at my age I have no time to lose." Lengtby 
was the discnsBion between her and my delighted father 
how best to carry out their plane, doing moBt good and 
avoiding most evil. 

" For tbe greatest evil in this sort of Boheme," she said, 
" ia making it, a matter of cbarity. Reraember, Mr. Wes- 
ton, my tenants nmst pay me their rent. I sball exaet 
it punctually, or I shall turn them out. I am, or I have 
Bometimes boen called, a hard woman — that is, I belp only 
those who help themselves, or those whom Providence 
forbids to belp themselves. The intermediate class, wbo 
can help themselves and will not, the idle spendthrift, the 
willing borrower, the debtor who is as bad as a thief, 
againat these I aet my face as a flint. For them expect 
of me no merey; I have none." 

Ab ehe spoke, the flerce flash, so seldom seen now, came 
again into her eyes. She was mach agitated ; more ao 
tban the matter in question required, and my father re- 
garded her in aome surprise. Then he seemed all at once 
to remember, and said, gcntly, " No, you will not be tried. 
There is justice in what you say. ' He that will not work 
neither sball he eat,' for he would only take tbe bread out 
of the moutha of those that do work. It is God aloni 
who is so perfect that He can send Bis sun to shine upon 
both the evil and the good." 
T 
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Lady de Bougainville was silent; but a süght blush, so 
prctty in an oid lady, gi'ow lipon her check, and she looked 
at my father with (.hat tenderness with wbicb sbe often rc- 
gjbeded bim, even wben doctrinally sbe differed front him 
raost. 

They went on planning, and I reading; thongb my 
mind often waudcred away, as young folks' will. I do not 
know if the mention of building houses carried it away in 
auy particular directum, but I was considerably startled 
when I heard from my father's Ups a certain name w hielt 
had been anuttered araong us for more than two years. 

" Wiooy, bave you any idea what bas become of ttiat 
young man — Donnell, wasn't bis namc ? 110, Donelly — 
wlio built Mr. .Tonos's house?" 

"No," I said, feeliug bot all over, aud thankful ifc KU 
twilight. 

"Because, Lady de Bougainville, he would be the very 
mau to design your cottages. He was lull of the subjeet. 
Sprung from the people, hu knew all about thom. Ami he 
was so clever, so honest, so conscientious. Wiuny, do try 
to think how we could get at him." 

" Ile went abroad," I said. 

"But he may be back by this time, and Jones miglit 
know bis address. In any case, I should like to hear of 
him again — such a fine young fellow. Aud a risiug, not u 
risen man, which, yon know, you would like best, Lady de 
Bougainville." 

Herewas a predicame.nt ! To explain the whole truth, 
and hin der a young man's obtaining employmeut beauM 
be had once dared to make lovc to nie; tbe thing was r> 
diculous ! And yet to have bim Coming here, to meet him 
again, as I muBt, for I was Lady de Bougainville's rigbt 
band in every thing: wbat should I do? Wbile I sat 
eonsidering, whether for half a ininute or half an liour I 
kuew not, being so painfully confused, the decision was 
taken out of my hands. Lady de Bougaimil 
quick mode of settling things — ahe never " let graBS g 
under her feet" — rang tbe bell. 

"Take my cavd &etosft\.o^A.v. 5«6ä%,w.v1 say I s 
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much obliged if he would write on it the address of his 
architect, Mr. Donelly." 

Well ! it was she who did it — she and Fate ; I had no 
hand in the matter, and whether I was glad or sorry for it 
I did not quite know. 

Nor did I when, two days after, Lady de Bougainville 
told me she had had a letter from him. 

"A capital, sensible, practical letter; you can read it, 
my dear. And he loses no time too, which I like. He 
says he will be down here in an hour from now. I sup- 
pose I must see him myself ; and yet — " 

She was visibly nervous — had been so all the morning, 
Bridget said ; and no wonder. " My lady has not had a 
stranger in the house for twenty — no, it's five-and-twenty 
years." 

A stranger and an Irishman ; which latter fact seemed to 
recur to Lady de Bougainville, and haunt her uncomfort- 
ably tili the minute Mr. Donelly was announced. Then, 
repeating to herseif, "Tbis is unjust — unjust," she rose 
from her chair, and taking my arm (" You will come too," 
she had said ; "I dislike strangers"), she crossed, with fee- 
bler steps than usual, the hall, and ascended the beautiful 
staircase to the tapestry-chamber. There, looking grayer 
and more shadowy than ever in the dimness of the rainy 
morning, the painted knights and ladies reined in their 
faded steeds, and the spectral Columbus pointed out for- 
ever, to an equally ghostly Queen Isabella, his discovery 
of the New World. 

Standing beneath it — investigating it apparently with 
the keenness of a young man to whom the whole world 
was new, with every thing in it to win — stood Edward 
Donelly. 

He was a good deal altered — older, graver, browner ; 
but it was the same face — pleasant, honest, kind. I did 
not like to look at it much, but merely bowed — as he did 
likewise, without offering to shake hands with me — and 
then I crept away into the farthest window-seat I could 
find. 

Thence I watched him and Lady de Bou£&un\!1\& *& 
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tbey stood talking together, for they feil i 
tion almost iramediately. At firat it waa abont Ihe t 
estry, which he excessively admired, and she took 1 
round to examine, piece by piece, before ehe entered üito 
business-talk at all. Then they sat down opposite to one 
another, and launched into the great cottage question at 

She likcd him, I could see, even though the Irish a 
seemed now and then to make her wince, and brinj 
grave, sad, abseilt look to her dear face; until aorne v 
of hia, wise and generoua, honest and inanly — and tbe eub- 
ject in band called out a good many of tbo like — made 
her turn back to him, inquisitively, but not unkindly, and 
ÜBten once more. He had a good deal to say, and be said 
itwell; earnestly too, aa if his whole heartwas init. Hia 
cnergy and enthuaiasm aecmed not to displease her, but 
rather to arouse in her a. certain sympathy, re.rainding her 
of somcthhig whicb had once beeu in herseif, but was no 
longer. 

They talked, I think, for nearly two hours ; by that time 
the matter was qutte settled; and he departcd. 

" Yes, I üke him," she said, when he was gone ; and he 
lingered not a minute. after their bnsiness talk was endt " 
" Your father was right ; I will trust Mr. Donelly, thoi 
he is an Irishman." 

So he came, all that spring, whenever sent for, and o 
ener when neceaaary, to Brierley Hall. Never to Briet" 
Rectory. My fathm-'s cordially given tnvitations wer« 
cordially but invariably rleclined. When he and I e 
to meet, hia manner waa distaiit, conrteons, yet so i 
posseased that I began to doubt whetber he had not I 
gotten all about that painful little episode, and whet 
it was necessary for mc to keep ao carefully out of 
way. He seemed to be absorbingly füll of his work — 
haps, also, be was married. Sbould I have been gla* 
hoar he was married ? I dare not teil. Nay, had i 
who was my visible conscicncc, and before whom I <: 
now feit a sad hypoeritc — had Lady de Bougainville I 
seif askod me the- (yfte&VÄoii,! cwÄ&wAWie told. 
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But ehe asked me no questions at all; apparently never 
thought about me, being eo engrossed in her cottages. 
They grew day by day under our eyes, as fast as a child 
or any other living thing, and she took as much pleasure 
in them. For they wcre, as ehe sometimes said, not dall 
dead bricks and mortar, but tangible blessings, an(l would 
be so to many after she was gone. To make them such, sbe 
entered, in eoncert with Mr. Doneil y, into the dryest details 
— saw that Windows would opeu and doorssbut — thatwalls 
wcre solid and roofs substantial — tbat the poor man should 
have, accordiug to bis needs, as many eomforts as tbe rieb. 

"I don't expect to gain niucb by my iuvestment," sbe 
said to her architect one day, " bnt I hope not to lose. 
For I mean, as you say, to do nothing for mere charity. 
The honest, steady, deserving, who pay me their rent reg- 
ularly, shall be inado as happy as I can make them ; tlto 
drunken, idle,and reckless may go. Mercy to them is 
justice to the rest." 

"I know that," he answered. "And yet," turning"t< 
her as she stood, and looking right in her face with his 
honest eyes, " if things eame to the worst, in you, of 
others, I think would be found that eharity which ' sufl 
eth long, and is kind.' " 

They often talked on this wise on other than mere busi- 
ness topics ; and I stood listening, qnite apart, perhaja 
eveu a little jealous, yet not altogether miserable. One 
likes to feel that a man who has once cared for one is not, 
at any rate, a man to be ashamed of 

It was on this day, if I remember right — when they b; 
talked until he had missed his train — that Lady de Bou- 
gainville first invited Mr. Donelly to lunch. What madi 
her do it I can not guess, for it was twenty years am 
more since any guest, save myself, had taken a meal 
her tabL'. He siccepted, though with hositation ; and 
found ourselves sitting all three in the cedar parlor, a 
doing our best to talk unconstrainedly. She most ; thon^ 
I saw by her face — the oxpression of whioh I knew so wel' 
—that every word was painfnl to her, and that she wouli n 
have reseinded the invitation if bIic could. 
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Nevertheless, when lunch was announccd, she, with a 
smile of half apology to me, took tho arm of her guest, 
and proeeeded to the dining-room. 

I like to remember these little thinga, and how I fullow- 
ed tbose two os they walked slowly acroaa the hall be- 
tween the green scagliola pillars. A goodly pair they 
were — for ahe was, proportionately, almost as tall as he, 
atid aa npright. They migbt have been mother and ton, 
or grand mother and grandaon ; bad her eider 
lived, she would probably have had a grandson just bis 
age, I wondered, did sbe think of this? Or, wuen i|m 
took the head of bei' long table — with bim and me Em i i- 
ther aide, for the seat at the foot was never filled — did flu 
recall the daya wben the empty board was füll, the great 
silent. room noiay with laughter? Bnt whatever ahe fidt, 
ahe abowcd nothing. I can aec her this mini:, 
grave and eweet in her place — which it bad pleaged Heav- 
en she sbould ooeapy so long — leaning over from one lo 
the other of us two, so lately etrangers, and talking — ts 
she might have leaned and talked to ns out of the other 
world, to which it often seemed as if she already half be- 
louged. 

Mr. Donelly had the most of her talk, of course ; and it 
ranged over all aubjeets — eseept "shop"— which for the 
nonee sbe delicately ignored. Close as they were to ber 
beart, she never once referred to her coltages. 
versation with bim was simply tliat of a lady with a g«B- 
tleman, who, however differing from her in opiniou — and 
he held amazingly fast to bis owu — was a gcntleman, and 
should be treated as such. And he treated her — well, I 
doubt if any of the old De Bougainvitles could have shown 
inore chivalric defereiice, more tender reapect, than Mr. 
Donelly ahvays paid to my dcar old lady. 

But tbey fought a good deal, these two candid people ; 
and at last, in their lively battlee, they got lipon a topic 
wbich half frigbtened me. It was about Mr. ■'■ 
retired tradeFinan, from whom, of all the inhabitants of Um 
obnosions villa reaideuces, Lady de Boiiguinville sci-inn) 
most to shrink. 
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" Nor do I wonder at it," said Mr. Donelly. " He is a 
rough, coarse, illiterate man, who tries to lüde his deficien- 
cies undergreat show of wealth. But he is an honest- 
meaning man for all that, and carefully gives to his chil- 
dren the advantages he misses in himself. The girls are 
well educated ; the boys will all be sent to College. A 
generation hence the Joneses may be a notable family ; 
they will certainly be an accomplished and refined one." 

" Do you think so ?" 

" I think it because I feel it. You will see." 

" I shall not see," said Lady de Bougainville, gently ; 
" but I am glad to believe it. In my olö\ age I believe 
many things which I doubted when I was young. And I 
will believe this," with one of her slight bends of old-fash- 
ioned compliment, "just because Mr. Donelly says it." 

The pretty civility was lost upon him. Alas ! he was 
too much in earnest. 

" Do not mistake me, Lady de Bougainville. Do not 
suppose I undervalue birth or breeding. To be well-born 
and gently nurtured must be " — here he sighed— " one of 
the greatest blessings that can happen to a man. But it 
is only a chance blessing ; and he to whose lot it does not 
fall must learn to do without it. I think he can. Perhaps 
— or at least I used to dream so when a boy — perhaps the 
next best thing to being the descendant of an ancient and 
honorable family is to be the founder of one." 

"A better thing, it seems to me,"said Lady de Bougain- 
ville. 

We had risen from table, and were standing in the door- 
way. He, as he spoke, had drawn himself up to every 
inch of his excellent height, throwing his Shoulders back — 
a trick he had — and looking out half sadly, yet quite fear- 
lessly, as if right into the unknown future, with those clear 
good eyes of his. She paused a minute, met them, and 
then for the first time (they had hitherto only bowed, 
French fashion) she extended to him her hand. It was 
taken — reverently, gratefully, almost tenderly ; and they 
again passed on before me arm in arm down the long hall. 

As they went I overheard — I hardly know ho w ^ fo* & 
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was evidently not meant for nie to liear, only I was so 
painfully alive to all their worda — the followiflg convor- 
sation. 

Sbe aaid to him — apologizing slightly for the ciiriosity 
wbich an old lady may show, not ungraoefully, in a yonng 
man's affairs — " You speak of founding a family : are you 
married ?" 
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"No." 

" Bat perhaps yon expect to be ?" 

" I do not." He hesitated a little, then added : ' 
the matter concerns tio one but myself, I will t 
with yon. I once asked a lady, and sho refused me. 
shall never ask again. My profession must be to r 
the stead of a wife." 

" That ia a pity. The lady haB had a loss ; you would 
have made a good husbaud." 

" Thank you." 

They said no more, and she respected hia conödence ; 
for in diacueaing him aftenyards witii me, freely as was her 
habit, this was the only part of Mr. Donelly'a conversation 
which she omitted to apeak of. Bot ehe apoke very kind- 
ly of him; and next time he came her manner was sweet 
and gracious ae it had never been before ; " because," ahe 
aaid, " young aa he is, I respect him. Ile has tanght me 
another of my lessons. Child, as I once told you, I think 
we have never dono learniog." 

Was I leaming, too ? I know not. I seemed to live 
week after weck in a curiona aort of dream — aometimei 
happy, sonietimes unhappy — in whiob I was alwaya expecV 
ing or dreading something, and not knowiiig one day what 
raight happen the next. 

At last something did happen, though I was ignorantof 
it at the time. 

Mr. Donelly was again inviled to lunch and spend the 
day — indeed, I had to write the note of invitation, Lady 
de Bougainville juat siguing it, aa was her way with mach 
of her correapondenee uow. For the firat time he f " 
in an appointment, but next day sent her a letter, a i 
lt long letter, wh\c\i, uis\caA ot ^ao-avci-f, t» me, st 



in her pocket, saying Bhe would teil me about it another 
time. That Urne never arrived, though I remained with 
her tili evening. 

AU day ehe was distrait and anxious-looking, falling into 
her old moods of absence and silence. Nay, the slighi 
"pecuharities" — little rosllessiiesses, obstluacies, 
tabitities — which sbe had had when first I knew her, and 
whieh Lad ttince been smothered down into the excecding 
eerenity of her lovely old age, revived again. That new, 
vivid interest of her lifo, her pet eottages, seemed almost 
forgotten, and ehe kept dweülBg eontinualiy upon things 
long gone by. 

It was that day she told me, for the first time, the story 
of her Bcven years' secret, and how much the keeping of it 
had cost her. 

" Not that I regret any thing, my dear, or doubt that I 
■was right in keeping it. But even a righteous t 
heavy bürden, and I am sorry for all who have to bear it." 

She looked at nie and looked away, then referred. to her- 
self again, and began speaktog of her early poverty, and 
of other portions of her life at Ditchley, after a fashion that 
sbe had never done before, half acconnting for thia by say- 
ing that I was not a diiM now, and that she liked to talk 
of the past to nie, if I did not mind, 

" I had no youth myself, you know, I married so early. 
Early marriages are not alwaya safe things; nay, as Brid- 
get would teil you — a tliorouirl i tiiisn-:uni-.i is poor Brid- 
get ! — all marriages are a great risk. My wonder is, not 
that they are sometimea unhappy, but that they are ever 
bappy at all. I should counsel no young girl to change 
her State unless she thoronghly knows, and decply loves, 
the man ehe marries; and" — patting my cheek — "I should 
be so Barry to see any trouble come to my little Winifred, 
that I am glad she carea for no man, and will not marry 
just yet, perhaps never at all." 

" Never at all I" I cried, with the utmost sineerity, be- 

lieving I conld love no man alive as I loved her who bent 

over me. Her dear old face grew peaceful again and ten- 

der, witb the tendemeaa that only strong natures know. 

T2 
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She smiled, and went on talkiug in a desultory way; ■ 
ly about herseif, betraying, rather thau ocmfeaaAng, 
bright Ler girlisk dreanis had been, and bow they 
melted away like moming clouds; and she had to tal 
the fraguients of her broken lifo, and carry it on th 
rain and atorm, beat and froat, tili she came, a loncly 
woman, to the evening gray. 

" No, not gray," I said, " but a rosy eunaet, like that 01 
— and I pointed weatward, \vheiiee,through all the six 
dowB of the tape st ry-ch amber, strearaed a flood of yell 
light, in wbicb the dim ßgnres lookcd almoat alive. " T( 
are like Columbus, aailiug towarda the euuset, and s< 
it before you — ob, so bright !" 

" Yes,and wheu he had Bailed far, far west— do you re- 
member? — aud he and his crew were almost exbausied, 
they pereeived, a long way off, across the sea, the scent of 
the yet invisiblc apiee-grounda. Aud they took courage, 
for they knew they were not far from land." 

She epoke lialf to herself, with that wiatful look, not of 
tili» world at all, in her eyea. Frigbtened, I clung to her, 
and begged Ler " not to talk like that, for I alraost saw 
her wings growing," And for days after then, iu tlie ans- 
iety of watch'mg her — for aomething bad vexcd her, Brid- 
get said, and bronght on one of her brief attacka of illness 
— I forgot all about Mr. Donelly and the letter. 

Nor for some weeka did any thing revive the subjcct. 
He came but little to the Hall, and never wben I was 
theve; thongh, as I discovcred accidcntally, he and Lady 
de Bongainville mct frequeotly at the now nearly-fioish- 
ed cotlages, and were the best friends in the world. "I 
never thought my lady would have taken so to any yotinc 
man," commented Bridge t, "and he an Irishman Um. 
Well, wonders will never cease I" But as my dear old 
lady never said a word to me about him, of course I iic-ld 
my totigue. 

Gradually a queer sort of jealousy came over me. 

ouay of whom, or why ? I could not elearly teil — ool' 

made me thoroughly miserable. Something, or some 

secmed to have come \Kfemen -ma Mi4li&t,whom I 
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been, used to engross entirely, and I could not bear it. I 
never complained, being too proud for that; but all the 
brightness seemed taken out of my life. I moped about ; 
even my father noticed how ill I was looking ; and then I 
tried an unnatural cheerfulness. For I feit not only ill but 
wicked, hating every body about nie, and most of all myself. 
And I suffered — oh, how we do suffer when we are young ! 

Did Lady de Bougainville notice it ? or did she, in her 
calm old age, think nothing of it, concluding my troubles 
would soon pass away? Hers were all over now. Ät times 
I fancied so, and almost envied her, and those whose life is 
completed, whose story is told — for whom no more sorrow 
is possible any more. 

" No," she said, one day, when I had crept to her foot- 
stooi and laid her hand on my hot head, " it is quite true ; 
nothing does grieve me now — not very much. In old 
age one sees farther and clearer than younger people do. 
It is like living on a hill-top, from whence the ups and 
downs of life appear in their just proportions, and ev- 
ery way one looks one beholds, as it were, c the crooked 
straight, and the rough places piain. ' " 

A good deai more she said to the same effect, which 
made me weep a iittle,but not so as to trouble her. And 
we sat a long time together, feeling nearer than we had 
done for some time, when our talk was broken in upon by 
a sudden visitor — Mr. Donelly. 

Evidently Lady de Bougainville had not expected him, 
for she started almost as much as he did at the sight of 
her and me together; and both — nay, we all three — looked 
extremely uncomfortable. 

' He apoiogized hurriedly for his intrusion, saying it was 
inevitable. "I have got that work abroad I told you of, 
and ought to be off to India in four days, if you will allow 
me to transfer to a friend the completion of your cottages. 
They are nearly done now. It is a serious matter, this en- 
gagement ; it would last ten years. Will you set me free 
to accept it ?" 

" Certainly," she replied. " Come with me into the ce- 
dar parlor, and explain all." 
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The explanation took very long, or it seemed so. I 
scarcely stirred froin my seal, I remember, but stupidly 
watched the light fade, and the merry spring-birda drop 
into silence — until Lady de Bongainville came back and 
told me he was gone ; aud I recognized that, in all human 
probability, I should never see him agaia in tbis world. 
Never 1 smce he had ouly lcft a formal rnessage of farewell 
to my father and to me. Lady de Bongainville delivered 
it, and then Bat down, silent and eorry. 

" Yes, I am sorry he is goue," she owncd. " I lika him. 
Latterly, I have taken great pains to make frieuda with 
him, eo as to know him well, and I like him. He haa the 
true, warm Irish heart, and a conscience besidca ; the win- 
ning Irish pleasantness, and sincerity underncath it. I 
tested him, and he haa not disappointed me. Nay, he 
lias tauglit me a losson wbich, old aa I am, I had nced tu 
learn." 

What it was I did not ask ; it wsb, indecd, imposaible to 
speak, for I begau crying. She drew my head againat her 
Shoulder. " Poor little girl " — then breathed, rather than 
whispered, in my ear, " you need teil me notbing. He told 
me all !" 

" Did he ? How dared he ?" I eried, in hot Indignation ; 
for I was not myaelf, and knew not how I feit or what I 
was doiug. " He haa told you, and you think — " 

"I think my little girl did exactly what was right, and 
so does he. How could he expect my Winifred to drop 
into a man's mouth all in a miimte, like a ripe peach from 
a wall ? He was a very foolish fellow, and I told him so." 

I was silent. 

" But I also think," she continued, geutly, " that he is a 
very good fellow, geuerous aud faithful, honest and true. 
I have found out all about him, from his birth upward, and 
l'ouiid out nothing ill. If you really knew him, posaibly 
you might love htm ; I don't say you would, but you 
miglit ; for he ia a man you could trust — which is the be* 
giiming and end of all real love." 

Slie sighed, and tried to look into my face, but 1 1 
carefully. 
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" What is your objection against him ? His being a 
working-man'a Bon?" 

" No, that would not matter," said I, with an earneBtness 
that surprised myself. But I had grown wiser since I had 
left my teens behind. 

" Yoii are rigbt, Winny : hie birth could not matter, and 
ought not, of itself ; for he is thoroughly well educated and 
refined. Though, I own, having not quite got over my 
class-prejudices, it inight matter if he had a tribe of un- 
pleasftat relations belonging to him. But he Iias none. 
He is quite alone in the world— too niuch alone for such a 
warm heart. Aud he has set it irretrievably upon a cer- 
tain littlts girl I know. I will not urgo you, Winifred: 
love must come freely, or it is worthloss ; and if you do 
not love him, let him go. He will bear it somehow ; busy 
men sei dorn break their hearts. Only, if he docs not marry 
you, I think he will never marry auy body." 

She ceascd. The gentle, slow speech — the soft, cold 
touch of the little band, wbat a contraafc to the whirl that 
was going on in my poor heart and head, making me feel 
as if the room were turning round and round ! 

" Do I wouud or vex you, my dear, by speaking of this ? 
Forgive me : it was only because you have no mother to 
speak to ; a mother, when she can be trusted, is the best 
friend always. I reinember, my own daughter" — she 
stopped suddenly: a sort of convulsion passed over her 
face, as if, even now, the remembrance was too bitter to 
bear. "I had rather not teil you ofthat. My daughter 
is long siuee with God." 

Yet no mother could be niore tender, more sympathizing 
than she was with me, another woman's child, with not the 
slightest claim upon her — of Wood, at least; as, putting 
aside entirely her own past, she tried to help me to unrav- 
el my passionate, troubled present. For even then I hard- 
ly knew my own heart — was cruetly uncertain as to what 
I had best do, or what I wished to do, except to do rigbt, 
One tbing only I was clear about — my intense anxiety 
never to be parted from her. 

"But you must be parted some time," said she, softly; 
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" and before I gn, it would be a comfort to me 
little girl into safc-keeping — to some one wLo will t 
care of her, without tyrannizing over her; who ia a genl 
and good maD, without belog a weak mau. Child ! if yon 
knew wliat it is to have the racre sham of a husbaud — the 
mockery of a protector, against whom one Las to protect 
one's seif, and move tbau one's seif; above all, the misery 
of bearing and bringing up ebildren, in whom one's ntmost 
terror is to see any likeness to their fatherl Yet" — here 
she bvoke off in an altogether changed tone — "yet, my 
dear, mauy womcn liave borne tbis. I bave Been soveral 
instancesof it in mylong life, and I shunld like to be quile 
certaio, before I die, tbat no such lot will befall my little 
Winifred — aa it neverwill if ehe marries Edward Donelly." 

And then she said a good deal more for him (I find my- 
seif always writing "htm" and "her," as if tbey wen the 
ouly two people in the world). All her words were true, 
and I knew it. 

" Suppose," she wbispered, at last, in tlie playful manner 
wbich sat so prettily upon her, "that, instead of an oM 
vornan making love to you by proxy in this fashion, the 
youug man were to come bauk and do it himself?" 

"He can not," I said, half amused and yet dolefully; 
" it ia quite too late. He Las gone away forever." 

" Not — not exactly," and her smile broadened into act- 
ual misch ievousness. "I told him to take a good hour's 
walk across country, and come here again after I had Rem 
yon away, you obnoxious little person, whom be has been 
so afraid of offending that I have seen not half eoough M 
him, to have a qniet cup of toa and a farowell cbat wall 
an old lady whom I think he is rather fond of, and whö i* 
never likely to sec him again in thia world. Hark !" — 

For we heavd a step on the gravel below — a etep whiidi 
oould be only a man's, and a young man's — firm and strong 
like himself, and yet a little uncertnin too. I don't knefl 
how or why, bat evory footfall went into my heart. 

"Shall I teil him to go away? or shall I send b 
here ? Choose. Just ono word, my little Winny [ 
or No ?" 
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I did not say either, but I clung to her, sobbiug. 
kissed and blessed ine, not very far froni sobbing heree' 
and weut away. 

That evening two yonng people instead of one took tea 
with Lady de Bouga'mville ; but I can not be expected to 
remember niuch that passed at that metnorable meal. I 
am afraid the conversation was very desuitory, and not in 
the least iraproving. I can only recall the image of her 
wbo sat there at the head of her dming-table, for she made 
it a composite repast — a " liungry " tea — out of compliment 
to a gentleman wbo could not be supposed to live entirel; 
npon love. She sat in bei- pretty old lady's dress — blacl 
RÜk and pure white cambric, and with her sweet old lady'a 
face beaming down upon us, with the happy look that peo- 
ple wear who bave helped to create bappineas long after 
their own bas sÜppcd away. 

My Ned — we agreed between us that I should call him 
Ned instead of Edward, which uatne aeemed to grate npon 
ears that wc would not have wounded for the world — my 
Ned was, as Lady de Bougaiuville well knew, the most a< 
ceptable son-in-law my fatliev could have found ; especialb 
aa, not to part me from the two dear ones who said they 
could not possibly do without me, we agreed, for the first 
year or two, to coroe and live at the Rectory. Not with- 
out a stniggle, I think, on Ned's part, and the uncomfort- 
able feeliug of a mau who comes and hangs up hia hat in 
his wife's father's liouse ; but still my father was such an 
cxceptional peraon,that it waa not really a humiliation 
vexation ; and Edward Donelly was too honest a man 
care for the mere appearauce of things. He Bays, if be 
ever adopts a crest or a motto, it shall be this: "Nevei 
mind the outside." 

Of course he did not go to India. Putting aaidi 
other conaiderations, there happened to be a little girl at 
band who would ralher have been a poor man'a wife all 
her daya than allowed him to risk health, life, and every 
thing that makes life dear and valuable, in the struggle 
after fortune that he would have had out there. He dt 
clined the appointment, and has never regretted doing, 
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Our courtabip days were not long; and we spent a g 
many of thern at Brierley Hall, often close beaide ita dear 
mistress. She said slic did not mind our love-makiug — in- 
deed, rather enjoyed it, as all tbe time she had two people 
making love to herseLfl For, indeed, Ned did it, in bU 
chivalrie way, quite as mach as L 

He used to eomc to Brierley every Satorday and ßtay 
tili Monday, tbe only time he eould spare from hia act- 
ive, busy life. Ob tbose heavenly SundayB! a peaceful, 
church-goiug morning, a long afternoon strolling about 
ander tbe cool green shadow of the trees, or sitting in 
tbe summer-hoiiBe by the lake ; wbence we used to osteb 
peeps of tlie house he bad built, wbich he declared was 
the best bit of architecture be ever plan ned in bis life! 
Above all, those still twilights in the tapestry-room ; for 
we never left her alone of eveuings, but sat with her and 
listened to her talk — charming as ever, fresli and youth- 
ful and brigbt. She was more clever and amusing by far 
tbau I, and Ned once actually acknowledged this. 

Soon — sooner than I likcd ; bat she insisted upon it, 
saying she wished to see it with her own eyea — came our 
quiet, simple wedding, at which the only festivities werc » 
dinner to my poor people and a tea-party to my sehool- 
children in the grounds of the Hall. My father married 
ua; and, seeiug that it is not defined in the Prayer-book 
whether a man or a womau should give the bride away, 
Lady de Bougainville undertook that office heraelf. I see 
her uow, in her long, sweepmg dresa of gray silk — woni 
for the first and only time — her black velvet cloak, and 
close white crape bonnet, ander which the faded face look- 
ed beantiful still. And I feel the touch of the soft, aged 
hand that put ruine into the young and strong one, which 
will hold it safe through life. Afterwards, aa my husband 
and I walked down the church together, I noticed — and 
wondered if she did too — tbe sun shining on the white 
tablet over the Brierley Hall pew, where, after the long 
bat of names, came the brief line, "They all rest berel M 

All — all ! Every one of her own flesb and blood, npon 
whom she had bullt b.« \io^e a.ad \oy. Yet slic had lived 
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011, and God had given her reM too — rest and peace, 

in this world. Ay,and blessedness,poor childless mother, 

in blesaing other people's children. 

It was her earnest wish that ehe might live to hold on 
her kneea a cbild of mtne, but we were a year and a half 
without one ; and that year and a half drew thinner and 
thinner the slender thread of life which Time was uow 
winding up so last. She was past eighty — how much we 
could not teil, nor eonld she, for she said she had long lost 
connt of her birthdays ; and that we should have to gness 
at her age when it reqiiired to be noted down — ßhe did 
not say where, having quite given up the habit she once 
had of constautly referring to her own decease. And life, 
even yet, was not only tolerable, but even pleasant to her ; 
her few bodily infirmities she bore so sweetly, and her 
niind was so exceedingly youthfnl still. Only at tiines, 
when reeurring with a memory wonderfully vivid to 
events and persons of her youth, now become historical, 
she wouid suddenly recognize how long she had lived,and 
howshestood,a solitary landmark of gone-by years,in the 
midst of this busy, bustling world, 

" I scareely belong to this age," she wouid say. " It is 
almost time we were away, I and Bridget, belbre we give 
any body trouble." 

And poor Bridget, who had far more of the weaknesses 
of age — mental and bodily — than her niistress, was often 
tended and soothed by her in a half pathetic, half humor- 
ous way, and laughed at, not unkindly, as a " dear, grum- 
bling old wornan," which made Bridget laugh too, and, 
recovering all her Irish good-humor, strive to bear more 
patiently tho inevitable bürden of old age, sayiug, as ahe 
watcbed the beloved figure moving about — graceful even 
yet, though active no longer — " Sure enough, my lady isn't 
young herseif, and baaadeal to put up with without being 
bothered by me. Bat she always did take care of every 
body escept berselfl" 

And when the time came thatl was rather hclpless too, 
Lady de Bougainville turned the tables, and insisted upon 
taking care of me. She arranged my whole paraohernali 
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of little clothes, eatting out most of tbera with her <r 
clever Lands, which had once fabricated so many. 
her latest ekill and lateBt eye-mght were expeiided lipon > 
wond erfüll y-embroide red (.'bristen ing-robe for little " Josc- 
phtae," as we were determined to call her from the very 
iirst, resolute] y ignoring the possibility of hei" being " Jo- 
seph. " We uaed to sit and talk of her for hours, utttil shc 
grew to Tis an actual existence. 

"I never was a godmotbcr in my lifo," Lady du Bou- 
gainville aaid one day, when we sat together with mir bas- 
kct ofwork between na. "I mean to be quite proud of 
my goddaughter and name-cbild. But I shall not leave 
bor a fortune, you know that — ncitber her nor her motlier; 
I shall only leave you enough always to keep the wolf 
frora the door," and shc smiled. "The rest your husbaud 
ninst earn ; ho ean, and he will. It does a man good, too 
— makes twice a man of him — to i'eel he ia working for 
wife and ebild, and that upon him rests the future of both. 
Mr. Donelly said so to nie only yesterday." 

" Did he ?" cried I, with my heart in my eyes — the heart 
so haid to win ; but Ned had it wholly now. " I don't 
very much care for bis niaking a great fortune, but I know 
he will earu a great name soiue of these daye. And hc is 
so good, so good ! Oh, it's a grand thing to he every day 
more and more proud of one'a busband !" 

I had forgotten to whom I was speaking — forgotten tlio 
painted face over the fire-place bebind nie — the poor, weak, 
handsome face, with its self-satisfied smirk, which, whor- 
ever she sat, she never looked at, thougb Bom 
liaunted me dreadfully still. 

"Yea,"sheaiiswered,in agrave,calm tone, neither glan- 
cing at it — ihongh it was just opposite to her — nor awar 
from it. " Yes ; it is a good thing to be proud — aa you 
are justly proud — of your husband." 

I waa silent; but I recognized — I, a wife, and noarly * 
mother — as I had never done before, how terrible mod 
have beer the bürden — the heaviest that ean be laid u 
any woman — whieli this womati had had to take up and 1» 
all her Hfe — ay, and \ia& \«j , cvw,\i\^\.\\\\\k.w^,ly, 1 
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It was this day, I remember — for I seem now to remem- 
ber vividly every day of these last weeks — that a stränge 
thing happened, which I am glad now did happen, and in 
time for me to know of it, because it proved that, though 
she was, as she said, " a hard woman " — and all the honest 
tenants of her cottages and the faithful servants in her 
house blessed her hardness, for they declared it saved them 
from being victims to the drnnken, the idle, and the disso- 
lute — still, Lady de Bougainville was not pitiless, even to 
those she most abhorred. 

The afternoon post brought her a letter, the sight of 
which made her Start and turn it over and over again in- 
credulously. I, in passing it on to her, had just noticed 
that it was a hand unknown to me — a large, remarkable 
hand, though careless and enfeebled-looking, like an old 
man's writing. As she opened it an expression came 
across her face that, in all the years I had known her now, 
I had never seen before. Anger, defiance, contempt, re- 
pugnance, all were there. With hands violently trem- 
bling, she put on her spectacles and went to the window 
to read it alone. Then she came back and touched Brid- 
get on the Shoulder. 

" He is alive yet ; I thought he was dead long ago — did 
not you ? But he is alive yet. All my own dead, and he 
only alive ! He has written to me." 

" Who, my lady ?" 

" Mr. Summerhaye8." 

Bridget's half-stupid old age seemed suddenly roused 
into fury. She snatched the letter from the table, dashed 
it down, and trampled upon it. 

" Never heed him, my lady. Don't vex yourself ; he 
isn't worth it. How dare he trouble you? What does 
he want ?" 

" What he always wanted — money," and a slight sneer 
moved her lips. " I have refused it to him, you know, 
more than once ; but now he is dying, he writes, dying in 
a work-house. And he is old — just myage. Who would 
have thonght that we two, he and I, should have lived so 
long ? Well, he begs me, for the love of God, and for the 
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sake of old times, not to let him die in a workbouse. 
I, Bridget ?" 

But Bridget, frightened at her mistrcss's looks, rr 
answer. 

"I ahoald have done it, a few years ago; I 1 
should ; but now — " 

She hesitated; and then, turning to me, said, more quiet- 
iy,"I can not judge the thing myself. Winifred, you are 
a good woman; you may. This man bas been the curse 
of my life. Ile helped to ruiu my huaband — be blasted 
thehappiness of my danghter. He was aliar, a profligtta, 
a Bwindler — every thing I moat hated, and bäte still ! 
Why be has been left to cumber the earth thcse eighty 
years — a blessing to no human being, and a torment to 
whosoever had to do with him — 6od knowa! I have 
thought sonietimes, were I Providence, he should have 
died long ago, or better, never beeu born." 

She apoke passionatcly — ay, in spite of her years and 
her feeWeneaa — and her faded eyee glowed with oll Ott 
Indignation of youth; only here was no personal anger, 
or desire of vengeance, but that righteous wrath against 
evil and the doera of it, which we believe to be one of the 
attribntes of Divinity itself. 

"Wbat do you say, Winifred? Teil me — for f &H 
not judge the matter myself— shall I leave him where he 
ib, to die the death of the wioked, or have pity npon him? 
Justice or merey — which ahall it be?" 

I could not teil ; I waa uttorly bewildered. Only one 
thing came into my mind to say, and I said it: " Was any 
body fond of him ? Was she fond of him ?" 

Oh, the look of her — dead Adriennc's motherl T >>i:tH 
never forget it. Agony — bitterness — tender remembrufll 
— the struggle to be just, but not ivomercirul ; in kll th«M 
I could trace the faint reflection of what that terrible gricf, 
bui-ied eo long, must once have been. 

At length she said, calmly, " You are right ; I see it 
now. Yea, I will own the truth; she was fond of b 
And that dccides the queatioa." 

It was decided. to a. vwy fes* «\vw«tes more, i 
vidcntly could not \>toqV -n 
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We arranged that my husband sbould take lipon himself 
the whole trouble of diacovering how far Mr. Summer- 
hayes's letter was true— "He may not be telling the tvuth 
even y et," Lady de Bongainville Bald, bitter! y — and tben 
put bim into some deceut lodging where he tnigbt be 
takcn care of tili he died. 

"Thtnk, Wimfred," she said, reading hia lotter over 
again before she gave it to me to give to my buaband, 
"tbiuk what it muat be to have reached the bridge and 
ehrink in terror from croaaiug it; to have come to the end 
of life andbe afraid of dying. That ia hia case. Poorsoul! 
I ougbt, perhaps, even to be sorry for him ; aDd I am." 

She aaid no more, and I believe thia was the last time — 
except in one or two brief busineaa eommunicationa with 
Mr. Donelly — that ehe ever mentioned the name of Owen 
Summerhayes. He lived a pensioner on her charity for 
some weeks ; then he died and was buried. That ia all. 

The reBt of the afternoon, I remember, we apent very 
peaeefully. Her agitation Eeemed to have entirely passed 
away, leaving her more gentle, even more cheerful, than 
nsnal. She talked no more about the past, but wholly of 
the future — my future, and that of the little one that was 
Coming to me. Many wise and good words she said — aa 
from a tnother to a motber — abont the bringing up, for 
God's glory and its parents 1 bleasing, of that best gii't of 
Heaven, and best teacber nnder heaven, a little wbite- 
aouled, innocent chitd. 

Then she insisted on Walking with me to the park gates, 
her first walk for many days. It had becn an inclemeiit 
Winter, and for wecks she had been nnable to crosi 
threshold, even to go to church. But to-day was so mild 
and brigbt that ahe thought she wonld venture. 

" Only don't teil Bridget ; for I can walk back quite well 
alone, with tho help of my capital stick," without which she 
never walked a Step now. At first she had disliked using 
it very tnuch ; but now ahe called it " her good friend." 

On it ehe leaned, gently declining my arm, saying I w 
the invalid, and she must ratber take eare of me ; and ao 
we walked together, stowly and eontentcdly,down the elm 
MVeaue. It was quite bare of leaveft,\>uV\iea.^\tÄ *£&\ 
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thc fine tracery of the branches outline*! sharp iv 
sky — tbat special loveliuess of winter trees which summer 
never shows. Sbe noticed K : noticed, too, with her quick 
eye for all thi'so things, the lirst begimiing of spring — n 
Utile February daisy peeping up throngh the gras«. And 
theu she stood and listened to a vociferous rob in -red breast, 
openiiig his mouth and einging alond, as winter rob ins al- 
ways seeni to do, froin the elm-bougb overhead. 

"I like a robin," she said. "He is such a brave bifi" 

"When wc reached the park gates she turned a little 
paler, and leaned heavier on her stick. I was afraid she 
was very tired, aud said so. 

" My, dear, I am always tired now." Thcn, patting my 
hand with a bright smile — nay,more than brigh) 
radiant — she added," Never mind; Isball be all right soon." 

I watched her, after we had parted — just as we always 
parted — with a tender kiss, and a warning to " take greai 
care of myself :" watched her, I knew not why, exoept tbat 
I eo loved to do it, uutil she was otit of sight, and theo 
went satisfied home ; Ignorant — ob, how Ignorant ! — tbat 
it was my last eight of her, consciously, in this world. 

That night my trouble came upon ine uuawares. Wc 
had a sore strnggle for our lives, my baby and L I re- 
member nothing abont her birth — poor little Limb! — nor 
for weeks after it. My head went wrong; and I Lad 
rather not think any niore than I can help, even now, of 
that dreadful time. 

Dnring my delirium, among all the horrible figures that 
filled my room, I recall one — not horrible, but ?wt:ct— 
which came and stood at my bedside, looking at mc with 
the saddest, tenderest eyes. I took it, they teil me, for 
the Virgin Mary, of whotn I had just read some Catbolic 
legend that the Mothcr of Christ comes herseif to fctch 
the sotils of all women who die in childbirth. I tfaotagfl 
she had eome for mine. Only she was not the j i 
donna, fair and calm; sbe was Mary grown old, inared 
many sorrows, heart-piereed with many swords, 
fitiU; Mary, mother ofthe Lord, human and füll offt 

".' we all maybe winde. M-sVto^wnV 
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they teil me, I missed it, and mourned for it, and raved for 
days about " my Virgin Mary ;" but she never came again. 

When I woke up from my illness I was not at home, but 
in a quiet lodging by the sea, with kind though stränge 
faces about me, and my husband constantly at my side. 
He had never left me, indeed, but I did not know him ; I 
hardly did, even in my right mind. He had grown so 
much older, and some of his pretty curly locks — little Jo- 
sephine's are just like them — had turned quite gray. 

It was he who told me, cautiously and by slow degrees, 
how ill I had been, and how I had still, by the mercy of 
God, a little Josephine — a healthy, living daughter — wait- 
ing for me at home at Brierley. 

" But who has taken Charge of her all this while ?" I 
asked. And gradually, as the interests and needs of life 
came back upon me again, I became excessively anxious 
and unhappy, until a new thought Struck me: " Oh, her 
godmother ; she would send for baby and take care of her. 
Then she would be quite safe, I know." 

My husband was silent. 

" Has her godmother seen her ?" 

"Once." 

" Only once !" — a little disappointed, tili I remembered 
how feeble Lady de Bougainville was. " She has not got 
my little lamb with her, then. But she has seen her. 
When will she see her again — when ?" 

" Some day," Edward said, gently, tightening his hold 
of my hand. " Some day, my wife. But her godmother 
does not want her now. She has her own children again." 

And so I iearned, as tenderly as my husband could break 
it to me, that Lady de Bougainville had, according to the 
word she used of her own dear ones, " gone away ;" and 
that when I went home to my little Josephine I should 
find her place vacant ; that on this side the grave I should 
see the face I loved no more. 

It seemed that my vision of the Virgin Mary was real- 
ity ; that, hearing of my extreme danger, Lady de Bou- 
gainville had risen from her bed in the middle of the 
night — a wild stormy winter's night — atv<i coras* \£> tbä\ 
had sat by rne, tended me, and with "hex \Tv&om\\ß&^fe Vcs^ 
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and oonrage kept from aiuking into utter despair my poor 
husbaud and my fathcr, until the ti'ial was over, and mine 
and baby'B life were safe. Then she went bomc, tronbliug 
no one, complatning to no one, and lay down on her bcd, 
to rise up no more. 

She was ill a few days — only a few; and every one 
thought ahc would be better very soon, until sbe was aot- 
ually dying. It was just about niidnight, and all her 
faitliful and attached servanta hastily gathered round lier, 
bat too late. She kncw no one, and said not a Single 
word to any one, but just lay, sleepiug into deatb, as it 
were, as quiet as au hour-old ohild. Only oncc, a few min- 
utes before her departure, catching euddenly at the hand 
wbich held hers, and opening her eyes wide, she fixed them 
steadily upon the ernpty Space at the foot of her bed. 

" Look, Bridgot !" she said, in a joyful voice. " Look ! 
the children — the children !" 

It might have been — God knowa ! 

***** 

It was spring — füll, bright, cheerful May — when, carr 
ing our little daughter in bis arms, ray husband took n 
for the first timc to see the new grave which had risen n 
beside the others in Brierley ehurcb-yard. I sat down D 
it ; put its pretty primroses, already so numerous, into n 
baby's bands, and talked to her uuhceding ears about b 
godraother. 

But all the while I had no feeling wbatever, and I n 
have had since, that it was really hersdf who lay sleej 
thore — -ehe who to the last day of her long term of y 
was such a brave lady ; so lull of encrgy, acti 
age, and strength — whosc whole tboughts were not für 
herseif, but for others — who was forever busy doing good. 
She was doing the eame somewhere eise, I was certain ; 
carrying out the satne heroio life, loving with the sam« 
warm heart, rejoicing with a keener and more perfrct joy. 

And so I think of her still ; and I will think of her, and 
I will not grieve. But I know that on earth I shall m-vtr 
agahi behold the like of my dear Lady de Bougainville. 



